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Capri sold more cars 
in its first year than 
any import in history. 


Here's why: 


Capri’s sexy looks had 
plenty to do with it. 

But a lot of other things 
helped. Й 

For openers, radial tires. 
They’re standard on Capri. 

So are power front disc 
brakes. Styled steel wheels. 
Superbly sensitive rack-and- 
pinion steering (the type expen- 
sive sexy European cars have). 
And a silky smooth floor shift. 

. . To which Capri adds — still 
without adding to the priee — 
front bucket seats in soft, soft 
vinyl that looks and feels like 
real leather. A very European 
instrument panel — handsome 
woodgrain effect. Full carpeting 
underfoot. Flow-thru ventila- 
tion. Room for four adults. 


Easy maintenance. And small- 
car gas economy. 

All standard. 

You can spend extra if you 
want to, and get automatic 
transmission, sun roof, vinyl top, 
decor group interior (shown) or 
—still another Capri option—a 
gutsy new engine (2000cc, over- 
head cam four). 

_ But that’s about it for op- 
tions. 

It’s what is included in 
Capri’s shamefully low price 
tag that’s important. 

No wonder Capri started 
breaking records its first year 
here. 

No wonder Capri was 
promptly named ‘ ‘import car 
of the year.’ 


Capri. The sexy European. 
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PLAYBIL SO-CALLED civilized 
man, unswervingly 
selLrighteous in the conviction that his 
y of life is superior to all orhers, has 
both wittingly and unwittingly visited 
gedy upon the resident natives of the 
Americas for neaily five centuri 
mounts to genocide in the n 
progress—and it’s not over yet. Veteran 
xplorer Lewis Cotlow, who been 
conducting scientific expeditions to the 
Amazon since 1940, finds in Twilight of 
the Primitive that the tribesman's plight 
there is worsening—and makes some dis- 
turbing observations on what this may 
п for more advanced cultures. In his 
artiele—which will appear in the book 
of the same name, to be published this 
month by Macmillan—Cotlow sees little 
hope for modern man, less for his wibal 
brothers. Science-iction prophet Poul 
view in 
More Futures than One, which forecasts 
the evolution, time of troubles, of 
а world in which everyone сап do his 
own thing—instead of someone else's. 
Пу the idea of the 
mers of the Bill of Rights: that indi- 
uals should be able to exercise what- 
ever freedoms didn't interfere with. 
others’. Today, the Constitution's first 
ten amendments are often under fire— 
ig staunchly defended by 
Civil Liberties Union, 
whose is described by Peter 
Andrews in A.C. L. U.—Let. There Be 
Law. Says Andrews: "Its impossible to 
spend even a couple of days with the 
A. C. L. U. and not get angry at the fairly 
casual way people can get pushed 
round, often by zealous bureaucrats. H 
it weren't for the Union, they'd have п 
recourse.” Illustrator of Andrews’ article 
s Chicago Sun-Times cartoonist Bill 
Mauldin, a longtime A. C. L. U. support- 
er and winner of two Pulitzer Prizes. 
Mauldin's second Pulitzer, in 1958, was 
awarded for his satiric comment on the 
plight of Soviet author Boris Pasternak, 
persecuted for protesting his country 
oppressi r Russian reb- 
cl, Yevgeny Yevtushenko, seems to be 
getting away with it, perhaps because | 
criticism is more cautious. Four of Yev- 
tushenko's new poems, which will appear 
in the forthcoming book Stolen Apples 
(to be published in the U.S. by Double- 


day and in England by W. Н. Allen & 
Company Ltd), appear in this issue. 
Anthony Kahn, who did one of the trans- 
lations, assisted with those done by James 


Dickey, John Updike and Richard Wilbur. 
Although Yevtushenko chafes openly 
at the restrictions of Soviet society, he 
believes in working within the system. 
So does a compelling new Am 
al figure, Charles Evers—mayor of 
nd Mississippi's first black 
candidate for governor. Writer Eric 
Norden crisscrossed the 
vers by car, private plane 
pickup truck to get the story behind 


YEVTUSHENKO MAULDIN 


the campaigner in this month's Playboy 
Interview. 

It was another magazine interview, 
with Beatle John Lennon and Yoko 
Ono, that gave author Evan Hunter the 
idea for the question-and-answer format 
of his fictional The Sardinian Incident 
subtly mysterious story with a mov 
industry background, Shooting is sched- 
uled to begin in New York this month 
on Hunter's screenplay, Fuzz, based on 
the novel from the “87th Precinct" seri 
he writes under the name Ed McBain. 
Hunter's latest literary effort is а depa 
ture; He's doing the book for a mystery- 
musical, Caper, to be produced by St 
Ostrow (who did 1776). Warner Law is 
back this month with another of his de- 
viously shady plots in Payoff on Double 
Zero. Law rationalizes his devotion to 
fictional felony: “I have a criminal mind, 
but I'm too much of a coward to become 
а criminal myself." 

Making his rLavnoy fiction debut with 
The Test is Graham Petrie, a C; 
university professor who also w 
etry and film criticism. Crai 


Karpel, 
whose article Immortality Is Fully De- 


ductible examines the price tags society 
attaches to life and death, teaches, too. 
countereconomy course at the Free U 
versity of Berkeley. 
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explored in this issue. With Butkus, Ar- 
les Editor Arthur Kretchmer takes 
us inside the king-sized helmet of one 
of pro football's best. Kretchmer says: 
“There's a tendency among writers and 
editors to look for the story behind the 
athlete—to uncover cither an adulterer 
or а boy scout. But the fascination of 
Butkus is the man at his work, on the 
field—that’s where he reveals who he is. 
1 suppose I could be accused of having 
written a jockstrap-sniffer’s story, but I 
wanted to do Butkus because he’ 
biggest man in the biggest game. 
altogether. dillerent type of contact sport 
v the stars of stag movies, 
profiled and pictured in The Porno 
Girls. If your idea of entertainment is 
more conventional, we offer 4 Snol's 
Guide to TV, by Larry Tritte 

Rounding out this October package 
are Everybody's Doing It, fun and games 
with three emotionally charged letters of 
the alphabet—S, E, X—by cartoonist 
Chude Smith; Souped-Up Soups, by 
Emanuel Greenberg, who specializes in 
cooking with spirits; Robert L. Green's 
llth Playboy's Fall & Winter Fashion 
Forecast; The 1972 Playboy Jazz & Pop 
Poll; and, of course, our Playmate, Clai 
Rambeau, the 32nd shot by Staff Photog: 
pher Pompeo Posar—a man who obvious- 
ly enjoys his work. So, we think, will you 
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KARPEL 


is practiced by 


PETRIE 


KRETCHMER 


. Porno's Girls } SOUPED-UP SOUPS—food and drink... 
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How to picka small cigar you like 
without smoking a lot you don't like. 


We at Muriel make more 
different kinds of small cigars 
than anybody else. 

Any one of them could 
easily become your favorite. 

The problem is which one. 

You could spend alotof 
time and money finding out. 
Or you could do something 
that's much easier, much 
faster and much cheaper. 


1 Send for the 
Muriel small cigar 
sample pack. 

Each pack contains seven 
differentcigars. Coronella. 
Air-Tips. Mint & Menthol. 
And four kinds of Tipalet. 
Natural, Burgundy, Cherry 
and Wild Blueberry. 

The cigars are free. All you 
have to do is send us the 
coupon at the right. 


The Muriel sample pack. 
It's a nice way to try a 
lot of different small cigars. 


Without a lot of your money 
going upinsmoke. 


Muriel? 


The big name in small cigars. 


P.O. 
c 
s: 
e to try a lot of small cigars without 
having to buy a lot of small cigars. 
Please send me the free Muriel Sample Pack. 


Name. 
Address. 
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Harvey Wallbanger 
is taking Bloody Mary's 
place at bru 


Even the best of drinks cloy after a 
time. So more people are switching 
from Bloody Marys to Harvey Wall- 
bangers at brunch. 

Simple to make. Take 6 ounces of 
orange juice, add 1 ounce of vodka, 
and then splash 2 ounce of Galliano 
over the top. 

The o.j. gives it the freshness of 
morning. The Galliano lends the ў 
intrigue of night. 

Next time, why not let 
Harvey Wallbanger fill in for 
Bloody Mary. 


Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a drink with Galliano. 
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© McKESSON LIQUOR CO., 1970 
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Now for every football fanatic 
who's suffered through season after 
season of black-and-whiteTV 


ITS AWHOLE 
NEW BAIL САМЕ, 


RCA ANNOU 


100% Solid State AccuColor! Circuitry 


XL400 IS MADE TO LAST. 

All chassis tubes are out. We've 

replaced them with solid state 

circuitry designed to perform 

longer with fewer repairs. 

Here's Color you can count on season after 

season. Each set is buill with 12 exclusive 

plug-in AccuCircuit modules—including 3 

ceramicmodules—anothermajoracvance 
from the leader in color TV. 
Weve eliminated all chassis 
tubes— prime reasons for 
Service calls- ond added 
solid stale devices, the 


most reliable, most long-lived components 
usedin television today, 

XL-400 is the eosiest-lo-service color set 
we've ever built. The plug-in AccuCircuits 
control most set functions. So most repairs 
con be done in your home. more quickly 
and easily. 

The brightest, sharpest color in 

RCA history. 

Every XL-400 console and table model 


hos RCAS black matrix picture tube for vivid, 


lifelike color You get color that wont shift 
orfade, even after hours of continuous 
viewing. 


The tuning's a snap. 

Our advonced tuning system. 

makes color tuning virtually 

À foolproof It features AccuMatic, 

RCAs automatic color monitor 
that locks color within a normal range. 
So even if the kids twiddle with the color 
dials, you just press а button and beautiful 
Color snaps back 
Over 40 models to choose from. 
RCA offers more 100% solid state color 
models than anyone else—from 
Consoles to compacts, There's one that's 
Tight for your place. And your budget. 


NCES XL100 


Designed for Extended Life! 


Backed for one year by RCA. 

Here are the basic provisions of ourXL-100 
warranty 

If anything goes wrong with your пем set 
within a year fromthe day you buy it, and 


it's our fault, we'll pay your repairbill—both 
plete la 
You can use any service shop inwhich you 
have to pick 
г special authorized list. If your 
table. you take it in for service. 
For larger sets, your serviceman will come to 
your home. Just present your warranty п 


istration cord and RCA pays his repair bil 


If your picture tube becomes defective. 


it tor a rebuilt tube. (V. lation 
during the firs! year—you pay foritin Ine 
second year) 
In short. the vers every se 

ver installation, foreign 
'a systems or adjustment of 
controls. 


XL1OO 


100% Solid State AccuColor 


Sometimes, everything about your world 
he people. And even the whi 


J Crow 
_Its clean, мађ belongs with the good 
r e quit world. But then, 7 Crown 


Seagram's 7 Crown. It fits right into your world. 


МАШМ DISTILLERS CO, МУС, BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. BPH QR IN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 
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DREAM LOVERS 

As an anthropologist married to a 
marvelous Welsh American descended 
athmeys of Anglesey and 
I was captivated by Alexander 
хоп short story Ellen’s Dreams 
(rravnov, July). It is as powerful as the 
finest of the Japanese noh dramas; lean, 
every gesture and word counting. The 
author seems to have hit my target with 
such force because of his own certain 
possession by witchcraft. How else would 
he have known my wife's maiden name is 
Harris, that she is fascinated by dreams. 
nd that [ should be listening to them 
more carefully? 


Wilton S. Dillon, Ph.D. 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D. C. 


Ellen's Dreams seems to me an excep- 
tionally clever and shrewd piece of fiction. 
In a tiny space, it has a huge impact. 
Above all, it handles an old and trite 
theme with fine originality, ‘The fiction 
in rLaynoy is steadily interesting, fiction- 
al in the meaning of a literary art beyond 
mere entertainment, Of course, that is the 
highest form of entertainment, 
Paul Engle, Director 
International W 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


ig Program 


As a practitioner of the same craft, 
may I say how much I enjoyed Ellen's 
Dreams by Alexander Dumbarton? The 
general tendency to ignore character 
and story line and turn short stories into 
dicary exercises in half-baked psychol- 
ogy and stream of consciousness is diffi- 
cult to defy—but the tide seems to be 
turning, thanks partly to рілувоу, and 
1, for one, am happy about it. Dumbar- 
ton has produced a beautiful variation 
of the biter-bit technique. 

Paul Tabori 

London, England 


X want to let you know that I liked 
Ellen’s Dreams a great deal. The style 
is pleasing, act and 
the characters are very skillfully por- 
. One begins to doubt Rich's cred- 
ibility at just the right time, so that the 
ending, while still jarring, is an inevita- 


al but com: 


ble and peculiarly satisfying resolution. 
I'm sure many readers shared my enjoy- 
ment of the story. 
Christopher S. Jenison 
Senior Editor 
Xerox College Publishing 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Alexander Dumbarton deserves to be 

complimented for Fllen's Dreams. It's a 

charming and delightful little tale that, 

when you consider its profound 

cations, is really not so little after all. 
Warner Law 

Los Angeles, California 

See Warner Law's story “Payoff on 

Double Zero” on page 109 of this issue. 


"Thank you for Alexander Dumbarton's 
brief, witty and frightening excursion 
into witchcraft. I enjoyed it immensely, 

Evan Hunter 
Pound Ridge, New York 

Another fiction contributor їп this 
issue, Evan Hunter writes of “The Sar- 
dinian Incident,” on page 92. 


GRIM SALVATION 
I read James Kavanaugh's July article, 
The New Salvationists, with considera- 
ble interest, His analysis of the despe 
ate lengths to which some people 
go in their search for meaning in 
is wel made. And, like all desper 
people, they easily become fanatics whe 
they have an experience that moves 
them. How tragic that a life has to be 
built upon such a narrow base! And 
since humor is the only antidote to 
tragedy, it is right for Kavanaugh to 
point out the ridiculous aspects of this 
mad quest for salvation 
Unfortunately, confronting the 
ness of life that surrounds us, 
naugh can only offer the alternative of 
fun. This is the same pitch that the 
ists make when they call New 
ty, one of the grimmest in the 
word, “Fun City.” To have fun, one 
must be lighthearted; but who can be 
ighthearted in these desperate times, 
when misery abounds and the question. 
of man's survival is an unsetded on 
It is naive of Kavanaugh to believe 
in the New Man—as if everything 
that is new is better and everything that 
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is old is inferior. Let us mot so easily 
dismiss the past and the old-timers. I 
have seen more twinkles in the eyes of 
New England octogenarians and more 
joy in their bodies than I found in the 
people at Esalen. Perhaps we need a 
little more of the old zest for living that 
is so absent in today's mechanical world. 
We need more pleasure, but that is only 
possible when one is at peace with one- 
self, and so few people are. Nothing we 
п offer people can take the place of 
inner pcace. 


Alexander Lowen, M. D. 

Executive Director 

The Institute for 
Bio-Energetic Analysis 

New York, New York 


James Kavanaugl's article was a de- 
light. He is right. We take our organiza- 
tions, beliefs, oursclves, life too seriously. 
In joy. Joy. Join. Joysus. 

Bernard Gunther 
Esalen Institute 
Big Sur, California 


1 have just finished rereading The 
New Salvationists. 1 was not only fasci- 
nated that Kavanaugh struck so many re- 
sponsive chords in my own being but 
grateful that he didnt lose his sense 
of lightheartedness while developing his 
thoughts. After four years on а semihate 
trip as a college revolutionary, it took 
me a y 1 some really together 
people to realize the same things about 
my own way of life. The greatest threat 
to the American estal: not 
bombs but gently deris 


ighter. 
John Clark 
Union, Maine 


Hurrah for James K: naugh's Gaelic 
gambol through the shrines of multisen- 
suous ritual, from the Esalen Institute at 
Big Sur, “the Lourdes of the encounter 
phenomenon” (where they “soak in ecu- 
menical nakedness”), to the Evergreen 
Institute in Denver. However, it is Esalen 


that he found to be “the Vatican of 
commut ion and ini the 
Latter-day Church of telling it like it is.” 


Why didn’t somebody tell him that 
се talkies TV we have made 
a quantum leap from the visual world 
of rational detachment into the audile- 
tactile world of "the resonant. interval”? 
Anyhow, that's what Linus Pauling and 
Werner Heisenberg call the “chemical 
bond" of the electric age. 

Didn't anybody ever mention to Kava- 
naugh that new environmental serv- 
ices sarap old services and retrieve even 
older ones? Electric circuits scrap wheels 
and industrial hardware but retrieve the 
occult, Instant information translates 
whole populations into discarnate intel- 
ligences, transporting. people everywhere 
in the world in an instant. The wheel 
centralized. populations and the circuit 


and 


broadcasts them їп all directions at 
once. Print and literacy gave the indi- 
vidual a keen sense of private identity 
that TV dulls and scrubs and soaks. 

The Roman Church was once a mas- 
sive visual monument to the burcau- 
cratic organization chart of specialist and. 
interconnected functions. Th: as after 
Gutenberg. Before Gutenberg. the Ro- 
man Church had been much more oral 
and nd musically ordered. 
Print, the Council of Trent, 
scrapped the old music in favor of fam 
connections. The advent of electric tech- 
nology suddenly ended the connections 
in the visible Roman Church, rendering 
its systematic patterns quaint and arbi 
t At the same time the new electric 
environment junked Roman legal and 
juridic modes, trieved the antique 
forms of decentralized Puritan enthusi- 
asm and impromptu piety, These psy- 
chological patterns agree very well with 
the total commitments of the new elec- 
tric time. The TV experience is both 
inner and addictive, and deeply part 
tive. The audience is actor on TV. 
The Kavanaugh report on The New 
Salvationists is cool and modest and 
perceptive. 


Marshall McLuhan, Director 
Center for Culture and Technology 


University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario 


CASING CASSAVETES 
Lawrence Linderman’s incisive inter- 
view with John Cassavetes in your July 
issue was right on. 1 have known John 
since our Army Reserve days in the early 
Fifties and, while I have watched his 
progress from afar in recent years, I am 
ified dat Linderman captured the 
muny sides of John's personality and 
genius. Cassavetes is a warm, witty, serious 
and funny man—a picture few writers 
have painted. In addition, he is married 
to Gena Rowlands, onc of the most gor- 
geous, friendly and talented ladies in 
the business. Aud probably the biggest 
single contributor to John’s success. 
Ken Langley, Director 
Public Relations Division 
Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
Disease Association of Са ог 
Oakland, Californi; 


m 


I started your interview with John 
Cassavetes but must admit that after 
ling his bile about Bob Evans, I had 
to stop to write this letter. I had the 
privilege and pleasure of working with 
Evans when I produced Goodbye, Co- 
lumbus for Paramount and er when 


I assumed the presidency of that com- 
pany. 


I can assure you, were it not for 
put into Goodbye, Со- 
t wouldn't have been the cri 

cal and financial success it was. As for 
his artistic input into pictures such as 


Love Story, A New Leaf and Plaza 


lumbus, 


Suite, it was, to say the least, enormou: 
Evans is one of the brightest and most 
dedicated men in this industry. For 
Cassavetes to knock him is, to me, an 
indication. not of ns” abilities but of 
Cassavetes’ ignorance. He never worked 
with the man, he neyer met the man, 
yet he talks about him as though he 
were an expert. I strongly urge Cassa 
yetes to spend less time shooting off his 
mouth about things of which he is 
rant and more time trying to master hi: 
craft. 


Stanley R. Jalfe 
New York, New York 


nterview. 1 


1 love the guy and your 
fight with him all the time, but th; 
because I want as much of his attention 
as I can get. I've worked with him 
Faces and Minnie and Moscowitz, John 
has a Saroyanesque cherishing of all 
endeayor—noble and ignoble— 
ieve audiences recognize that 
in his films. They like his involvement 
with tough, persecuted humanity and 
is embracing tenderness for all life. To 
me, John’s talent lies in his ability to 
take the spontancous qualities of life 
and trap them on the screen. The best 
of any actor's talent is what Cassavetes 
searches for—and the best in himself. 

Val Avery 
New York, New York 


It is very dificult to unemotionally 
evaluate your interview with Jolur Cas- 
savetes, since he was so complimentary 
about our working rel. . But, to 
be perfectly frank, Cassavetes actually 
chiseled his own epitaph when he 
said, "Most directors are full of 9 
They are concerned with nothing morc 
than their own ambitions and pleasing а 
studio and an audience. 

If this is the depth of Cassavetes’ 
understanding of what directors are sup- 
posed to be and do, then, in my op 
ion, it is only Cassavetes who is full of 
shit. John's phony histrionics and juve- 
nile pseudo-intellectual rema 
fectly with the me 
асай 


egghead attitude of disda 
lywood film makers who have enou 
sense not to use a hand-held camera for 
love scenes. 

From the moment he opens his What- 
MakesSammy-Run eyes in the morning 
until he closes them at night, Cassavetes 
is maneuvering, conniving and acting 
the role that he has so ably written for 
himself and that makes him such laughs 
to know. Beneath it all lurks one of the 
great buck chasers of all time. He has a 
ached cult in Paris that adores 
a as a director, 1 guess we must be a 
because in cultridden 
anis, Jerry Lewis is also praised as 
ector. Necd I say more? It is 
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unfortunate that Cassavetes, who is a 
great joy in an office ta party, could 
never have had the experience of being 
an apprentice for directors like John 
Ford, Billy Wilder, Frank Capra, George 
Stevens, Freddy Zinnemann, David Lean, 
Henry King and, perhaps, a dozen more 
of that genre, Cassavetes has been playing 
an actor's role to the hilt for years, acting 
the role of the mystical director that he 
really ain't. 


Martin Rackin 
Martin Rackin Productions 
Hollywood, California 


ON THE HIGH ROAD 

As a native Scot involved in promot- 
ing tourism to Scotland, I w 
to read Reg Potterton's article, Take the 
High Road, in your July issue, This part 
оГ the world is becoming increasingly 
popular with those American travelers 
whose sense of adventure takes them off 
the well-trod tourist path, and Potter- 
ton's article truly reflects it, May L also 
commend the author for including a 
Ith of practical information. It pro- 
vides readers with a most useful guide to 
Scotland. 


we 


за! 


James T. Turbayne 
General Manager. U.S.A, 
British Tourist Authority 
New York, New York 


І was overwhelmed by Reg Potterton's 
Scotland piece, but I think he missed 
a bet by not using the lyrics of d c 
old Scottish madrigal The Gatherin’ о” 
the Clans to accompany the theme. How 
colic grandeur of 
that stoic land than with this last stanza: 


t ra 


better to capture the bu 


Some was in the barley and some 
was in the oats, 

Some was doin’ lassies, but the most 
was doin’ goats. 


William I. Smith 
Denver, Colorado 


ACID TEST 

Your July article Leary in Limbo, by 
Donn Pearce, exploded with the bril- 
liance of a couple of hits of purple acid, 
It was an extremely informative look at 
the messiah's life in Alg 


found ре 


p. but I don’ 
well done as everyone seems 
to think. He is still smarter than the 
average crispy critter and probably a lot 
more dangerous. 


Mitch Clark 
Westminster College 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Leary is the greatest politician who 
ever lived—if we measure political gen- 


ius by the social impact a man has upon 
the world. But his opinions are just so 
much hot air and always have been. 


Pearce's confusion and di 
actually made me nostal 
old days at Millbrook. No day was com- 
plete without a devout follower of Leary's 
tearing his hair out in bafllement over 
some outrage perpetrated on the master's 
sacred image by the master himself, 
Pearce, in his effort to understand 
Leary as a philosopher, should have 
paid more attention to his remark about 


ppointment 
for the good 


a psychological observation, True mon- 
ists do not believe in things the way 
nominalists do. We go on var 
that’s all. The more liberated you are, 
the easier you move from one role, or 
cgo, to another. From one world to ar 
other, actually. 

Based on long personal association 
and the analysis of а few entrails, let me 
prediction: Leary will leave Al- 
very soon and will go to Scandina- 

Swiverland, where he will adopt 
what are generally known as middle- 
das values and a life style to match 
—except for psychedelicdrug use. His 
present set of admirers will shrug thei 
shoulders and conclude that they were 
had by another phony: a few will have 
learned something. His new set of ad- 
mirers, who will appear as if by magic, 
will decide that Li) know where he is 
really at and. will try to exploit him. A 
few will lam something, And so it 
gocth, folks. Step right up! 

Art Kleps, Chief Boo Hoo 
The Neo-American Church 
San Cristobal, New Mexico 

As predicted by Boo Hoo Kleps, Tim- 
othy Leary did, indeed, leave Algeria and 
go lo Switzerland, where he was appre- 
hended by the police. At presstime, he is 
being held for extradition to the United 
States for breaking out of jail. 


make 


SAILERS, HO! 

Bill Robinson's July article, Pick of 
the Day Sailers, presented | small-boat 

ing extremely well. Until people have 
tried this sport, they have no idea of 
ement and challenge it 
We very much appredate your 
nt of small sailboats and hope 


that your article encourages more people 
to give the sport a wy. 
lionstall, Jr., President 


ODay Company 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


COMI ATTRACTIONS 

It is unfortunate that dn End to All 
This (rvavuoy, July) by Ricard М. 
Kolt ced on the required- 
reading list for all high school, college 
and university students. Koff has per- 
formed an excellent service in calling 
attention to what we are doing to our 
eny have for ye 
tried to educate people to what 1 
happened and what is occurring in our 


rape of the earth. We must now appeal 
young people. because any hopes 
for a future—not merely a brighter [u- 
ture—rest with those who will come to 
grips with existing problems and salvage 
what is left of our environment. 
H. J. Bissell, Ph.D. 
Professor of Geology 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Since I am one of the heirs Koff is talk- 
ing to in An End lo All This, I was 
relieved to read an article that had 
so much to say. We have a lot to look 
forward to—not joyfully but with a stark 
realization tha ething must be done. 
Never before have I seen such a well- 
done speculation into the future prob- 
lems our earth faces. Hats off to Kolf 
and to MIT professor Jay W. Forrester. 

M. J. Johanson 
Hamline University 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


I am not impressed by the findings of 
the Club of Rome. To begin with, most 
of the underlying statistics are either 
dubious or downright inaccurate, not to 
say fake. They rely on false analogies 
such as Paul Ehrlich's celebration of the 
joyful mating. multiplying and rotting 
of a couple of fruit flies in a milk bottle. 
We are told that actions to improve 
ditions simply make matters 
lysis, computers and the curves. 
of Jay W. Forrester, who rejoices in a 
team of “nine clean-cut young MIT re- 
rchers" busily confirming his findings, 
show that shortly after the year 2000, 
the end of mankind is in sight, Mean- 
while, Garrett Hardin of the University 
es that the 500,000 
casualties in East Pakistan were killed 
not by a cyclone but by overcrowding. 

Professor Forrester's projections look 
like the anfractuous meanderings of 
worms in cans. The world is turning 
rapidly into a morgue. Major scientific 

hievements cin only postpone the 
date of catastrophe. A posible formula 
to reach equilibrium is to drastically 
reduce tal investment, industrializa- 
tion, the birth rate, pollution and the 
present standard of living and hold back 
on food productio 

Thanks for your jolly little piece. It 
brightened my day. 

Robert Moses 
New York, New York 

For his meritorious accomplishments 
in public service, Robert Moses has won 
countless awards and honors—from the 
Boy Scouts’ Silver Beaver award to New 
Yorker of the Year. 


urban cd 


Koll’s article impressively makes the 
case that if pollution continues to 
crease at its present pace, "we can anti 
pate a death rate high enough to make 
the worst plagues in history seem like 


n- 
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The rest of Р 
the world has been sent out. 
of town, and the morning 
stretches into a knock-around 
private sort of day. No plans, 
no visits. Just lots of pillows 
to lean on, food to nibble, and 
beautiful Bloody Bullshots 

to sip. Bloody Bullshots— 
Smirnoff Bloody Marys with 
beef bouillon added. 


* leaves you breathless- 


[2 Records 


ENJOY HUNDREDS OF TOP STARS... 
AT GREATEST SAVINGS EVER! 


Start your fabulous collection the easy way...with 
your first record absolutely FREE! Plus 12 more top albums 
for just $1.87 plus shipping/handling! Here's your oppor- 
tunuity to enjoy hours of listening pleasure immediately ... 
by selecting from Capitol Record Club’s tremendous array 
of talent. Choose the 13 albums you want from the dozens 
shown on these pages and write their numbers in the ap- 
propriate boxes on the coupon. 

Choose from top artists and labels. Enjoy headline 
stars like Tom Jones ... Jeannie C. Riley . . . Engelbert 
Humperdinck... Glen Campbell... Bill Cosby . . . Merle 
Haggard .. . and hundreds more! .. . recorded on top labels 
such as London, Capitol, Warner Brothers, Reprise, Poly- 
dor, Dot, Parrot, MGM, Scepter and many more! 


How the Club works: In each issue of the Club magazine, 
KEYNOTES, sent FREE every 4 weeks, you will find a 
review of the Selection-of-the-Month in your musical divi- 
sion plus over 400 other albums from which you may 
choose. If you wish to take alternate or additional albums 
-.- or no album at all... simply mark the Selection 
Notice appropriately and return it by the date specified. 
You always have at least a full week to make your decision. 


CAPITOL RECORD CLUB Member Service Center. 
Thousand Oaks, California 91360 

Please accept me as a member of Capitol Record Club. I've 
indicated my first Club selection which you will send me 
absolutely FREE. and I've also indicated my 12 enrollment 
ecords for which you will bill me only $1.87 plus shipping: 
handling. During the next 12 months, Ї agree to buy Just 12 
mete records of my choice at the regular Club price plus 
shipping-handling (Club price never excesds manutacturer’s 
suggested retail price of $498 to $6.96)... end 1 may cancel 
my membership any time thereafter. If | continue, | am to 
receive а record of my choice FREE (Just 25¢ shipping-har- 
dling) for every additional selection | accept. All orders 
subject to acceptance at Club Headquarters. 

SAU [шесе The mes Uke best н 


Country Sound Easy Listenit 
ашы C Movies Knew. Lans 


Send me these 12 
‘albums for $1.87 


м Sour 
Popular Vocalist 


State. 


Zip- Telephone. 
APO, FPO addresses: Write for additional Information «roca rota 


From time to time, the Club will offer some special selec- 
tions, which you may reject by returning the special dated 
form provided—or accept by doing nothing. The choice is 
always yours! All of the above record purchases, with the 
exception of occasional money-saving clearance sales, will 
count toward fulfillment of your enrollment agreement. All 
purchases, including your introductory package, are fully 
guaranteed. You must be delighted with every Club selec- 
tion or you return it for full credit—no questions asked! 


Take advantage of special money-saving opportuni- 
ties available to Club members only! Cash in on gigantic 
record sales... great savings on radios, television sets, tape 
recorders .. . exquisite record treasuries not available in any 
store at any price! And you can charge all Club purchases! 


Receive FREE records! Once you have completed your 
enrollment agreement, you get ONE FREE ALBUM (just 
25¢ shipping-handling) FOR EACH ONE YOU BUY! Don't 
delay! Act now to take advantage of all these exclusive Club 
benefits. .. plus your introductory record package—worth up 
to $71.76 at manufacturers’ regular list prices—for the spe- 
cial low cost of just $1.87! 


Answer Me. Ny Lore 


Миза [сч] 
*803-57 
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(worth from $59.76 to $71.76) 


plus your first selection FREE 
when you join Capitol 

Record Club and agree to buy 
just 12 more during the 

next 12 months. 
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Relicf Grain 
$9.95 


Prime Grain 
Contour Stem 
$1255 


Collector's 
$35.00 


Kaywoodie—for a friend, a son, a father, a 
husband, a lover — or just to let someone 
know you're still there. The thought is great 
and so is the smoke. The special briar, the 
handwork, the detail all add up to a good, 
rich taste—with lots of flavor. And if you've 
never smoked а Kaywoodie you really ought 
to try one. 

Send 50¢ for complete catalogue. Tells how to 


smoke a pipe; shows pipes and sets from $350 to 
$6.95; other products, Write: Kaywoodie, N.Y, 


uem А 
KAYWOODIE. 


The hand-made pipe 


mild outbrcaks of flu. 


Not long ago, 
Americans liked to believe that once a 
problem was identified, something con- 
structive would be done about it. Our 
Government would protect us; our in- 
dustries wouldn't deliberately endanger 
us. This happy illusion becomes less 
credible by the day. It’s well known now 
what highways do to cities—and yet we 
continue to carve through poor neighbor- 
hoods to build them. It's equally well 
known what cigarettes do to lung tissue 
—and yet respectable businessmen con- 
jue to promote the hell out of them. 
We know that DDT causes reproductive 
failure and cancer in animals—and yet 
the chemical companies resist all eflorts 
to restrict its use. 

Unless citizens provide effective feed- 
back to the colossal organizations that 
rule our lives, they'll run right over us. 
Litigation is one way of providing this 
feedback. When the great bureauca- 
cies, public or private, begin to trample 
human rights—then sue the bastards. Ad- 
mittedly, this solution is far from per- 
- It takes extraordinary amounts of 
patience funding. Often it 
involves going up against the kind of 
odds faced by the Poles who rode out 
from Warsaw on horses against the Ger- 
man tanks. But on occasion, it does pay 
ofl—as it has for the Environmental 
Defense Fund—and it beats going down 
without a fight into the future Koff pre- 
dicts for us 


John Hellegers, Attorney 
vironmental Defense Fund 
East Setauket, New York 


JAG JAG 

Congratulations to Ken W. Purdy on 
his The Jaguar Story in your July issue. 
It was a lighthearted but thorough his- 
tory of the Jaguar—a car with which I 
have been quite dosely associated for 
many years. Some of the early problems 
маг cars that Purdy mentions 
were largely the result of this compara- 
tively small company’s iryi 
too hard to produce outstanding new 
models from the small resources avail- 
able to a manufacturer building fewer 
than 30,000 cars a year. After all, when 
the Mark VII sedan introduced to the 
U.S. market, it had more power than a 
Cadillac. 


John Е. Dugdale 
British Leyland Motors 
Leonia, New Jersey 


Purdy is one of the few automotive 
writers who manage to create top-quality 
material without cribbing from other 
writers, as so many seem to do. On be- 
half of the Jaguar Clubs of North Ameri- 
са and the Classic Jaguar Association in 
particular, thanks to Purdy (and to 
pLavuoy) for giving us this fast-moving 


story about the old and new models, 
Those readers unfamiliar with the carly 
days of the 55, SS Jaguar and Jaguar now 
know that this company has been build- 
ing cars of exceptional value and per- 
formance a lot longer than most people 
might suspect. 

Just one note of darification: I have 
in my files a leiter from Sir William in 
which he explains that the letters SS 
were merely selected as a catchy combi 
ation and he assures me that there was 
never any official meaning to them. 

Richard T. Trenk 

Chairman and Technical Editor 
Classic Jaguar Association 
Westchester, Illinois 


RATED X 
A lot gets written these days about 
that hot new growth industry, the por- 
nography business, but most of it is 
either hysterical or leering. John Bow- 
crs’ survey of the subject, The Porn Is 
Green (ptavwov, July), is neither—it's 
sensitive and sensible. After reading it. 
опе can only agree with him that the 
porn might be green and liberated, but 
there's something sad about it as well. 
Pete Hillman 
"Tucson, Arizona 


On behalf of the Cockettes, I would 
like to commend you on The Porn Is 
reen. Jolin Bowers gave an exception 
ally real picure of our beloved North 
Beach. A few corrections 
to be brought to your attention, how 
irst, the fat boy clad only in 
feather boa, belting ош ОР Man River 
in a falsetto, was me and, I assure you, I 
was fully dressed in a huge Southern 
belle ball gown, replete with sequins. 
Not one feather boa was near my body. 
Second, Hibiscus, who Bowers said was 
our leader, has not been with the group 
for eight months, having tired of the fast 
pace and moved on to something els 
Our Charles Addams house in Haight- 
Ashbury was put up for sale last July 
and we have three main houses 
—on Second Avenue, Oak Street and 
Market Flat. There are three girls in 
the group—Dusty Dawn, Marquell and 
Sweet Pam, who recently married my 
singing partner, Scrumbly. Our current 
productions indude Tinsel Tarts in a 
Hot Coma, Smucky & Our Gang and 
Under the Biglop, Elephant Shit, the 
Rudest Show on Earth, And we have 
just completed our second movie, Trish's 
Wedding. "The Cockeues we moving 
ahead by leaps and bounds, and we hope 
that PLaynoy will try to keep up with us. 

Harold Thunderpussy 
Executive Director 
Cockettes, Inc. 

San Francisco, California 

We'll try. Harold, we'll try. 


are screaming 


now 


If there was such 
athing, what would 
you Call new looking, 
old feeling, 
stretchable jeans? 


Sears calls them 
Neets n Grubs: 


Neets n Grubs. 

It was almost as tough 
finding the name as it was 
finding a fabric that would live 
up to the name. 

Matter of fact, it was so 
tough we couldn't find it. 

So we had it made. 
Now you've got it made. 
Now you can buy Perma-Prest® jeans 
in all sorts of solids and stripes. In flares with 
belt loops and plain fronts. In Trim n' Tight 
Regular. And in a unique fabric (part 
polyester, part Avril® rayon and part 
spandex) that’s new looking, old feeling 
and stretchable. 
Now that there is such a thing, see 
Neets n Grubs in The Jeans Joint at most Sears 
Roebuck and Co. stores, and in the Catalog. „2 


SUPPLIER FOR THE U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 


THE NEW JEANS JOINT IN 
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5 ways to get more for yourmoney 
when you buy 8 track tape components 


Don't stint on your basic unit. It's the heart of the 
system, No matter how many accessories you might 
add, the ultimate quality of your sound still depends 


on that basic unit. That's why GE units start at 
about $140t and go up to about $530t, 


Look for long-range versatility. Later on you'll 
probably want to add an automatic record changer, 
 stereophones and perhaps с cassette tape deck 

for recording. Be sure your unit not only has jacks 
lor these... be sure the available accessories 

are compatible. Of course, if you start with GE, 


Don't be misled by wattage ratings, Watts are 
important because they measure amplifier power. 
But several different rating scales are used to 
measure watts. Best bet: trust your ears and the 
integrity of the manufacturer. 


Don't judge a speaker by the size of the speaker box, 
Excellent speakers often come in small enclosures 
for convenient placement in your home. For 
instance, GE sometimes uses heavy magnet speakers 
which put out as much quality sound as standard 
speakers that are larger. 


you'll always be able to add on. 


Consider recording your own cartridges, Most 
Btrack units are for playback only. But the GE model 
below lets you record as well... either through 
microphones, the accessory changer or directly 
from the tuner. 


Model M8640, 
lesa than $240". 
Stareophones 
and changer axtra, 


GENERAL 
For your nearby participating GE dealer; call free: 800 243-6100 (Conn.: 800 942-0655) 


"Сопи! your daolar for his octual price. *Exeuding Alasko and Hawail 


PLAYBOY AFTER HOURS 


that it's football season again. 
ve reminded of a wonderful story 
from Columbus, Ohio. Last year. when 
“Beat Michigan" was the rallying cry at 
Ohio State University, someone ran off a 
batch of bumper stickers replacing the 
word sear with ruck. The Columbus 
Police Department said the stickers were 
obscene and that anyone caught driving 
around with one would be arrested. A 
young fellow named Thomas Harrington 
pasted one on his windshield and, about 
4 month before the OSU-Michigan game, 
the cops charged him with violating the 
city’s obscenelitciature law. So Harring- 
ton hired a lawyer and went to court, It 
took until the end of February, but 
Judge James A. Pearson finally dismissed 
the case as absurd. “The city in its briet,” 
wrote the judge, “states that there is no 
other word in the English Janguage (һа 

is more obscene than the word "Fuck. " 
Describing the word as slang, he said if 
one followed the prosecution's reasoning, 
the sticker would be interpreted as me 
ing “to have sexual intercourse with the 
state of Michigan. This is also absurd.” 
In summation, he said it would be impos- 
sible to say the bumper sticker appealed 
to prurient interests. "To the contrary," 
he wrote, “knowing the prevailing mood 
of the citizens of central Ohio prior to 
the [game], this court feels it expressed 
the derogatory nature of this mood to- 
ward the University of Michigan football 
tcam and the state of Michigan as 
whole” And final flourish, he 
penned, “It is the beliet of this 
court that most of the citizens of central 
Ohio would feel that [the bumper stick- 
er] had some redeeming social value." 


with a 
also 


Involuntary leisure is becoming an 
American problem. It has become even 
more of one this year, thanks to Federal 
islation that provides for three-day 
weekends for Government employees on 
five national holidays. In the not-too«lis 
tant future, we may even have 52 three 
day weekends a year. So, at least, predicts 
a labor-management consultant in Cane 
bridge, Massachusetts, who says that 80 
percent of U.S. industry will switch to a 


four-day week within five years. Already, 
some 18,000 workers for more than 100 
companies are putting in four-day weeks, 
and at two major insurance firms, com- 
puter personnel are working tiree days а 
weck—12 hours а day. 

Faced with the challenge of fi 
this free time, the new leisure class 
will be forced to take up new hobbies 
and sports, and many of its members will 
wind up on stretchers. А lot more will 
sink into incurable tube addiction and 
become mental basket cases. Not a few 
unregenerate worshipers of the puritan 
work ethic may even feel so guilty that 
they'll be compelled to take a secret 
second job. But don't despair. The Maxi- 
mization of Involuntary Leisure League 
(MILL) has come up with some propos- 
als that will enrich your off-hours, deep- 
en your spiritual resources and qualify 
you for even shorter work wecks. Among 
them: 

Sign up for a amotelmanagement 
course. You'll probably never want to 
run a motel, but at least you'll find out 
everything those beady-eyed  frontdesk 
types know about foiling the sneaky 
Pete who tries to smuggle a bird into à 


single. 

Take a charter flight to the Republic 
of Togo on the cheapest possible un 
scheduled airline. You'll have a good 
chance to visit Cuba, write a Ph.D. the- 
sis and learn all about sharks and/or 
cannibals. 

Become a famed film critic in your spare 
time. If you can come up with a sen- 
tence 


ike “Wanda, despite its technical 
primitivism, represents an ‘artistic’ kind 
of nihilistic neo-realism” (The New York- 
er), youll be up there on the marquees 
in no time. 

Prepare your incometay returns 
through 1976. It’s simple if you figure 
Unele Sam will sock you exactly ten 
percent more each yea 

Take a foreign-language course. You 
may never get beyond Cr 
verbs, but you're pretty sure to meet а 
young lady who thinks English is a 
Romance language. 

Make a movie about alienated youth 


is. 


ian irregular 


and the counterculture, The film should 
wind up with the long-haired hero 
persuading Ма, Pa and Grandma that 
society is sick, and who needs mac- 
iun? (Pa. of course, shells out the 
money for the deus ex machina, a camp- 
er truck) The establishment is dying to 
finance anti-establishment movies 

Run for olfice and become a TV star. 
The importante thing is to choose a 
major race—for Congress, a governor- 
ship or your local mayoralty. You will 
then, by law, be assured of equal time on 
TV with your big-name opponent, (You 
even make Cavert) The law doesn't 
say you have to talk politics: play the ba 
soon or recite from the Kama Sutra. Even 
if you don't get signed up as an act, you 
may get elecied, What better way to kill 
all that spare time? 


It figures: Hotpants have been barred 
from a college in Maidenhead, England. 


Business Weck recently pointed out 
some of the problems encountered in 
foreign advertising. “А Ameri 
promotions.” it notes, “move easily into 
any language—most notably, Esso's ‘Put 

Tiger in Your Tank” Others lose in 
translation. . . . In. Japanese, ЗМУ slo- 
an ‘Sticks like Crazy’ comes out "Sticks 
foolishly’ and General Motors ‘Body by 
Fisher" s as "Corpse by Fisher. 


few 


A cologne with a fragrance described 
аз “essence of pot” is being marketed by 
the De Land Company—aimed, of course, 
at the youth market. 


Unfortunately, we don't know if she 
is, but there's a Miami stripper calling 
herself Hellin Bed. 


Communications Gap Department: The 
general rule for writing Armyese is to 
use as many words as possible to convey 
the smallest possible thought. This clo- 
quent example solemnly appeared in 
Echo, an Armed Forces paper published 
in Europe: "Principal systems configura- 
tion and engineering planning objectives 
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will address achievement of optimized 
commonality, compatibility and stand- 
ardization with available resources.” 
Translation; “Use the equipment you 
already have. 


With the world series upon us, it’s 
єс lo make excuses for the teams that 
didn't make it. One explanation for the 
Houston Astros’ showing might be sug- 
gested by а story that appeared last sum- 
mer in the Paris edition of the Herald 
Tribune. Questioned by persistent sports- 
writers about his strengths and weakness- 
es, Houston third baseman Doug Rader 
replied: “I think smoking is the thing I 
do good and most consistently. I just 
hardly ever have an off day smoking. I 


smoke good and I smoke consistent. I 
can't think of an 


thing else I am as con- 
tently good at,” 
Catchy sign in the window of The 
Feline Inn on Chicago's Wells Street: 
SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL CAT HOUSE, 

A Dallas singing group calls itself the 
Four Closures. When not performing, the 
members all work for a bank. 


Blood on the cuttingroom floor: In a 
story on the West Berlin Film Festival, 
The Washington. Post reported, “It is 
id that The Decameron was originally 
scheduled for Cannes but was refused 
showing because of an overabundance of 
erect members, and was almost barred 
from Berlin for the same reason. Final- 
ly, Pasolini [the director], who has a 
small role as the painter Giotto in the 
film, gaye up and circumcised the film 
himsell. 


nificandy and symptomatically, the 
0.5.5. R. has just redefined advertising 
in The Great Soviet Encyclopedia. The 
latest edition describes it as “the populari- 
zation of goods with the aim of selling 
them, the creation of demand for these 
goods, the acquaintance of consumers 
with their quality, 
and the location of their sales, and ex- 


charitably defined 
of swindl 


loo, a means 
the people and foisting upon 
them goods frequently useless or of dubi- 
ous quality." 


Just the news, please: Rolling Stone 
headlined its cover story on Tricia 
Nixon's wedding “тир MAKING OF ‘THE 
PRESIDENTS DAUGHTER.” 


A 25-year-old South Philadelphia wom- 
n was arrested and charged with n 
2029 obscene phone calls—to the police 
station. Permitted the customary one 
phone call after her arrest, she promptly 


dialed the station-house number and 


rounded out her score at 2030. 

The Globe and Mail in Toronto tells 
of a grab bag of propaganda parapher- 
nalia produced by women's lib organiz- 
ers for distribution to various militant 
“freedom-for-our-sex” groups. Their name 
for this bundle of goodies: The Femi- 
nists’ Box, 


ACTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


The Chicago Opera House, a vaulted 
baroque cavern with ornate gilded bal- 
conies reaching up like cyclopean steps, 
is not the likeliest place to hear rock 
‘n’ roll. But a concert featuring The 
Stooges and Alice Cooper was scheduled 
there recently, so we went—partly to 
hear their music, partly to see il they 
lived up (or down) to their images. The 
Stooges, we had read, were led by Iggy 
Stooge, a singer with a habit of wearii 
leather and lacerating his flesh 
while performing. Alice Cooper, on the 
other hand, we knew to be a ladylike 
group of guys whom even Frank Zappa 
once called “very strange" and who are 
currently mincing toward rock's Queen 
of the Hop Award. Together, we 
thought, they should make for an unfor- 
gettable evening of pervo-rock. 

While we sat among the several thou- 
sand long-haired faithful—an engagingly 
mouey assortment—waiting for the pre- 
sumably depraved appearance of Iggy, 
someone in the balcony struck up a 
spirited kazoo chorus of Battle Hymn 
of the Republic: it turned out to be the 
best music of the evening. While the 
sweet smell of nearby pot teased our 
noses, from down in front came “Gim- 
mee an I, Gimmee а G. . . . Whaddya 
got Iggy!” And in a few minutes we 
got him, along with the four other 
Stooges, The group is not misna 


of 


Iggy marched out on stage wea 
leather, only washed-out Lev 


ver spray on his longish hair and another 
silver blast ornamenting his bare chest 
ike psychedelic war paint. 
crotch 


couple of test 
ke sure s in proper 
working order. he launched the group 
into 50 minutes of the most earnestly 
awful Rolling Stones imitation we have 
ever heard. By the third number, we 
ioticed that the pot smokers nea 
were toking down a little despera 
apparently in the vain hope of improv- 
ing what they were hearing. The band, 
which knows least three chords, was 
careful to use no more than two in any 
given song—and Iggy cooked along 
the same spirit, rolling on the stage, 
crawling down into the audience, flap- 
ping his legs and arms like a duck 
possessed. We were happy to see that his 


8 


ed him to get so much 


exercise, but as the lady who was with 
us put it, "He's just like Mick Jagger— 
except he doesn't 


ave any moves and 
he can't ^" We had to agree—and to 
bc grateful that the audience 
cheer hard enough to encourage an 
encore. 

Intermission lasted 40 minutes, and 
then Alice Cooper—announced as "the 
most glamorous group in the workl"— 
The group—ihree gui- 


a drummer and Alice—wore 
ming siverlamé jump suits and 
looked rather like 49nd Suect rough 


le in Vogue-model drag. As they 
worked through most of the cuts on their 
Love It to Death album—including I'm 
Eighteen, their solid single—it. sur- 
prised us to notice that even in person, 
their music Jacks the slightest hint of 
mint. Its perfectly competent—if not 
always memorable—hard rock, and we 
could hear in it traces of the old Animals, 
the Doors and, at their best, the Stones. 
Bur Alice knew that the real point of 
the evening was bizarre spectacle, not 
nd he worked hard not to 
anyone. Donning а tall 
ian/dunce cap for Hal- 
lowed Be My Name, he shed his jump 
suit (revealing black leotards with a 
V-neck that plunged below his navel) to 
begin Is Jt My Body and finished the 
song with a litte help from a live snake, 
which coiled around his neck. The n 
bit ended with a genuine-looking nu 
in starched white leading him off the 
stage. Alice returned seconds later spo 
ing a strait jacket, which he wore to sing 
the Ballad of Dwight Fry, a psychotic 
little ditty about a mental institution. 
Then came the big finale, a sort of 
voodoo production number called Black 
Juju. Someone wheeled in a large lump 
covered with a white sheet—which Alice 
quickly whipped off to reveal a dummy 
seated on a throne festooned with light 


While g. Alice dethroned the 
dummy, stabbing it with a spear, and 
then took its seat. Lights flashed around 
his head as the drummer went into a 


ticktock beat and Alice produced a large 


the audience by swinging it back 
forth in the glare of a baby spot. We 
most fell asleep from boredom, but tha 
as close to а trance as we got. 
finally broke the spell by 
bright spotlight on the audience: 
then, building toward a big finish, the 
band and the stage exploded—the band 
with music, the stage with colored smoke 
huge douds of feathers and mounds of 
firc-extinguisher foam—while Alice dis 
membered the dummy, tossing its parts 
in all directions. 

There an encore, but we knew it 
would be anticlimactic, so we ducked out 
before the crowd. wondering what 1 
all meant, if anything. It was tempti 


в 


ax 
At the end of every day there ought to be a time when a man can truly relax. 


If you've got the time, 
we've got the beer. || 
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to ponder ominously on the jaded sen 
s of kids in a culture glutted with 
kinky violence and sexuality, But as we 
walked for a taxi, it struck us how tame 
1 was. County-fair side shows have 
been serving up far weirder fare to far 
straighter audiences for 100 years, and 
Alice Cooper isn’t much move tham a 
sinitized medicine show in drag. The 
Stooges aren't even that, Ultimately, their 
cheap theatrics and. second- to fifth-rate 
talent make them not harbingers of cu 
tural or even musical doom but head- 

ners for some Ed Sullivan show of the 


In his latest novel, The Tenents (Far- 
таг, Str & Giroux). Bernard Mala- 
mud goes out on a literary limb and 
attempts to saw himself off. He doesn’t 
succeed. He is too searching and origi 
nal a writer to fail even when he handi 
caps his work with suicidal odds. In the 
first place, this is a novel about novelists 
—practically autodestruct material i 
the publishing field. In the second place, 
he probes black-white issues at their 
rawest points, daring a full-length poi 
wait of blackamilitant, anti-Semitic 
writer, with added ex tions of sc: 
ual and creative competition. There 
wo protagonists: Harry Lesser, white 
novelist; William Spearmint (Bill Spear), 
black would-be novelist. They occupy two 
flats in a vacated Manhattan tment 
whose Шога knows only of 
sence. He begs amd offers 
bribes to Lesser to be gone, so that demo- 
оп can begin. For apartment house, 
read the city, the country, the world, 
Everything is at the point of demolition. 
The only thing that will save the house 
of the world is the love of the inhal 
for one other. TI Lesser’s 
decadelong work is about: love. Bill 
Spear's agonized pages are about hate, 
hate that stands in the way of his bei 
an artist. In a transport of rage because 
Lesser has taken away his white "bitch," 
Bill Spear reduces ten years of Lesser's 
work to ashes. His rage destroys his own 
work, too. Bill would like to pretend that 
thar’s all right, since he is committed to 
destruction, but finally he returns to that 
vacated halfway house: He cannot bu 
out of himself his desire to create. Т 
Spear remains more a projection of a 
white man's fear than the symbol of a 
black man’s torment. Yet in The Tenants 
lamud his fashioned a starkly compel- 
ling symbol to define our te 


ants 


at's wha 


a 


The Groupsex Tepes (McKay), 
bert F. Margolis and Paul M. Ruben- 
stein, is a stacked deck. Ostensibly, it's a 
factual report based on the testimony of 
almost 100 men and women, ried 
and single, who engage 


by Her 


group basis, The book's swingers were 
selected from a total of 628 who were in- 
terviewed. The authors avoid specifying 
оп what basis the selection was made, but 
some clues can be spotted. They include 
only one couple for whom swinging failed 
to lead to sexual paradise; the others, with 
semireligious fervor, sing hosannas. These 
cheerful advocates place sexual inter- 
course somewhere between a game and a 
physical-fitness exercise. A number of 
bizarre questions are discussed. 
want your children to grow up. 
ers? (The authors report оп the fun 
mother and daughter have together at 
swinging parties) What do you do at an 
orgy when vour wile is beine simulta- 
neously worked on by several members of 
both sexes and you're played ош? How 
does it feel to make love in a plane thats 
lying on automatic pilot? One question 
the authors don't seem to have asked 
themselves: If the FTC regulated books 
as it does many forms of advertising, 
might not The Groupsex Tapes be 
charged with making fraudulent claims 
for a product with potentially harmful 
ide effects? 


Do you 


In One Morning in the War: The 
Tragedy al Son My, Richard Н: 
proved to be one of those rare journal- 
ists who not only get the whole story but 
also write with a depth of perspective 
that transmutes reporting into history. 
Hammer is just as impressive їп The 
‘Court-Martial of Lt. Colley (Coward, McCa 


mmer 


X Geoghegan)—a sequel to same 
bloody morr dex of 
Hammer's skill is that his account of the 


itself, even though we know the out- 
come, is taut Eu аттаса Ву intercut- 


the conflicting nature of the су 
laws at issue and the psychohistory of the 
itself in America’s consciousness, 
Hammer has made the Calley courtm 
а moi е field for the n: Utterly 
persuasive as to the justice of the verdict 
gainst Calley, Hammer is bitter about 
those who will go unpunished—"the Lyn- 


war 


don Johnsons and Richard Nixons, the 
Robert McNamaras and Melvin. Lairds” 
Bitter but not despairing, for a persistent 


motif of this book is the refusal of a 
number of Calley's men to kill at Son 
My. And that, Hammer emphasizes, is 


all the more reason (ог Calley to bc 
punished: "We cannot stop with Calley. 
but neither сап we ignore Calley.” By 


contrast, there the defendant's own. 
Lieutenant. Calley: His Own Story as Told to 
John Sack (Viking). Calley's account of the 
massacre ("combat assault," he calls it) 
nd the court-martial shows us a self- 
justifying murderer who has been sudden- 
ly converted to a devout antiwar position. 
On the one hand: "Personally, 1 didn't 
kill any Vietnamese that day: I mean 
personally. 1 represented the United 
States of America, My country.” On the 
other hand: “We just were stomping com- 


munism info Vietnam, а 
g again with a thousand branches, 
mese all were screaming, 
alonc!” A dull-wittcd man, 
mitted a horror of which he 
has only the dimmest comprehension. For 
additional details about his grim odyssey. 
there are several reasonably conscien- 
tious journalistic surveys: Tom Ticde's 
Cclley: Soldier or Killer? (Pinnacle), 
Making of а Hero (Touchstone) by Wayne 
Greenhaw and Calley (Dell) by Associated 
Press staffers Arthur Everett, Kathryn 
Johnson and Harry Rosenthal. Destroy or 
Die (Arlington House), by Martin Ger- 
shen, is a defense of Charlie Company 
None is in the same league as Richard 
Hammer's book. but together they fill in 
the story, The Making of a Here gets 
Closest to the man: “If the networks 
dropped his case for a day, he'd be dis- 
appointed." Or, as Lieutenant Calley puts 
it in his own book, he doesn't want to 


nd it kept sprout- 


be hanged, because “I have prospects 
ow." 
William Burroughs’ latest novel, The 


Wild Boys: A Book of the Dead (Grove), is 
a longwinded rerun of his last fo 
books, with nothing that will surprise 
even the most dedicated fan. There may. 
of course, be a few befuddled highbrows 
around. who will fall for this mishmash 
of buggery and mayhem, but any reader 
who doesn't have interest in 
Burroughs’ status as а so-called 
(Че writer can give this Latest "curup" 
the goby, Сшир refers to Mr. B's 
nethod Of composition—which seems ro 
consist of siting down wi 
paste, h 
ing them at random, tacking on a few 
new names and places and selling the 
resultant product to his publishers, who, 
lor some reason, cannot turn it down. We 
Ш have our hang-ups. but few of us 
think that they have cosmic significance, 
Burroughs docs, so he isn't at all bothered 
by such wivial matters as holding the 
reader's interes. М Western civilization 
is dead, as he claims, he may be the 
prime exhibit. 


avant 


scissors and 
1g up his old books, r 
t 


ang- 


When two men named—no kidding 
—Lionel Tiger and Robin Fox conspire 
10 write а book called The Imperial Ani- 
met (Holt, Rinehart & Winston), thc 
reader is entitled to suspect a puton. 
But no, these амо anthropoligists 
king a scrious effort to come to grips 
"Their theory 
г is common to 
s is generally true of man, too. 
xample, in all primates, without ex- 
ception, the males establish among thi 
selves a dear and consistent Ме 
in which bolder, braver or bigger ai 
ike over leadership of the group and 
demand in return the usual perks—the 
sunniest spot by the watering hole, first 
crack at the food and, most important, 


re 
m 


is that whatever 


The week was a grind: skipping lunches, phone calls, late work.Now the jobs # 
done and you can really enjoy the full-bodied flavor of an £M... 


This... is the EM moment. 


3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
19 mg."tar? 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method, 
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Left to Right: The PRESIDENT, 31198, brown Madrid High Lace Zip Boot. The EDEN, 30281, blood- 
stain strap boot. The EDEN, 30284, brown plain toe high boot. The EDEN. 30286, brown plain toe 
high loop boot. The PATRICIAN, 93030, hand-rubbed brown Dolton. The PATRICIAN, 93652, brown 


FLORSHEIM 

HAS EVERYTHING 
YOU HAVE 

EVER WANTED 


One brand. One fine quality. But, over 250 
different styles varying from classics to 
authentic high fashion. Priced from an 
amazing-value $19.95 to an elegant $100. 
All with the look of obvious quality from 
Premium materials and workmanship. 
Look for the Florsheim sign near you—for 
everything you have ever wanted in shoes! 


Dolton long wing. The BROADMOOR, 31848. two-tone brown. The BROADMOOR. 31197, brown plain 
toe zip boot. The CALCUTTA, 30283, brown Kangaroo zip boot. Most styles shown also available in 
other colors. THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY * CHICAGO 60606 * A DIVISION OF INTERCO INCORPORATED 
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seignorial rights over the females. This 
pattern, the authors maintain, can по 
more be “wained out" of us than our skin 
pigmentation. They maintain that adul- 
mate norm, only 
n check among humans by 
stringent social controls; that “we are a 
naturally aggressive species easily aroused 
lence” who will avoid war only by 
«tremely hard at doing so; and 
‘istic beasts with a 
deepseated need to give and tke and to 
love onc another. Men, they say, “will 
make love and war." The authors do not 
deny the crucial role of learning in hu- 
man development; vet they insist that 
though you can train a tiger in many 
ays, you cannot teach him to be a fox ог, 
at any rate, a nontiger. Most of these 
ideas have been in the air for 10 or 20 
years. Nonetheless, Tiger and Fox here 
offer a consistent, coherent system—; 
of human nature, to usc 
term—and they are going to catch 
hell from orthodox psychologists, wom- 
en's those 


libbers, behaviorists and all 
who like to believe that the human 
being сап be tinkered into perfection, 
Homage fo Theodore Dj 
House) is a lovely, moving, b 
intelligent book on the great American 
novelist by Robert Penn Warren, him- 
self a novelist of great power (All the 
King's Men). Much has been written in 
praise of Dreiser—and in derogation of 
him—yet rarely 1 cultivated and 
sensitive critic appraised his books and 
their themes with quite the incisiveness 
that Warren displays here. A poor boy- 
from-the-wrong-side-of-the-tracks who had. 
sisters with “hot crotches and round 
heels" Dreiser lived his entire Ше 
dogged by the great American theme— 
success and its attendant glories and 
miseries—and forged a series of great 


novels out of his only.too-rcal heartache 
rates 


d anguish. Wa An Amen 
can Tragedy as Dr се be- 
cause it rises to the truly tragic level 
that is not fully achieved even in such 
line. books Sister. Carrie and The 
Titan. Essentially a product of his times 
—hc h di 
Darwin and believed man to be the vic- 
tim of sh, blind circumstance Dreiser 
became greater than his picked-up, pieced- 
together opinions by expressing, as W: 
ren writes in а poem prefacing his book, 
“the secret worth of all ou worth- 


absorbed both Spencer 


writer's centenary than to get hi 
people to read his books—Dreiser's 
are much morc widely read in Russia than 
re—and Robert Penn Warren's tribute 
is likely to accomplish just that. 


The hero of Seymour Epstein's fine 
new novel, The Dream Museum (Dou- 
bleday), is a good burgher in his 40s 
who is every bit as lost as the bohe- 


mian friends of his only son. Protected 
by the dulling blinders of rout 
ever, he is signally unaware of his dis- 
placement until he almost telepathically 
discovers that his wife is having an affair. 
This intelligence shocks him into moving 
out of his suburban Long Island home, 
selling his share of ап educationalfilm 
business and holing up in a borrowed 
West Side apartment with Maillol- 
limbed, sensually bronzed, sexually adept 
young thing. Then he proceeds to smack 
his wife’s lover and be knocked down i 
turn by his lover's boyfriend. But simply 
sounding the theme of a Seymour Ep- 
stein novel is rather like describing an 
opera solely in terms of its libretto—for 
none of Epstein's spe terly quali- 
ties are thus conveyed, qualitics that 
make him one of our important post- 
World War Two novelists, Epstein, au- 
thor of the memorable Leah, is a prose 
stylist in the grand tradition: No detail 
observant eye and subtle 
insight. (For example: "I'm waiting for 
my father who wants to talk to me. He 
phoned me during the day. "David? he 
said, alter hearing my voice. Everything 
is a question to Sam Lang, even pater- 
mity") The Dream Museum is a fitting 


addition to the Epstein gallery of 
fiction. 
It is taking civilization a long time to 


acknowledge that there is something 
jonstrously immoral in murdering one 
human being because he murdered an- 
other, In his oddly tided novel, A Peep 
into the 20th Century (Harper & Row), 
christopher Davis takes as his plot the 
first electrical execution in the U. S. The 
convict is Rupert Weber, a nondescr 
who brained his paramour with ап ах. 
Davis is scrupulous about making his 
man an unspecial murderer, He ki 
because the woman for whom he had 
deserted wife taunted him about his 
lack of potency. If a man has it in him 
to kill. this is. perhaps, as good a reason 
any. The only thing that distinguishes 
sad-sack killer is that he is the first 
man to be legally put to death by West- 
ghouse's alternating current. "There's 
an ironic controversy between Thom 
id the Westinghouse people as to 
the efficacy of currents, but neither is 
icularly desirous of being connected 
with the first state fry-in. The heart of 
the matter, however, is neither currents 
nor competition, but the man, Weber, 
and the chaplain, Snow, and the ward- 
en, Buxton, and several of the guards. 
Snow trics to justify man’s way to We- 
ber, and maybe to God, but fails misera 
bly. АП are haunted by what must be 
done: A man be killed by an 
electrical n 
officially—and there is irreducible 
horror. To kill in pass lunacy. in 
patriotism, or even for pay, is one thing: 
to kill in the name of the people, on the 


achine—deliberately, coldly, 
the 


other hand, involves us all in the crime 
of Gain. What Davis demonstrates in his 
tough, elliptical style is that decency has 
not yet found, and probably never will, 
way to live with the wretched dehuma 
zation of official murder 


Graham Greene's autobiographical es- 
say, A Sort of Life (Simon & Schuster). 
relates in typically lucid and ironic fash- 
ion the personal prayers that sustained, 
or very nearly didn't sustain, the autho: 
for more than six decades. They were 
desperate prayers much of the he 
swallowed 20 ns at а crack, 
photographer's hypo and pls 
roulette in earnest more than once. The 
despair was inborn, no doubt, but that 
nightmare of sensitive English boys, 
the public school, helped. The fact that 


Male heard 
nd military training and 


ness i 


sports 
open water dosets drove young Gr 


up and over the wall. He cut ou 
found and brought back and unde: 
a healing period of professional analysis. 
Greene's Catholicism has been a dense, 
lush part of the forest for many a doc 
toral dissertation, but those who have 
looked forward to the author's own 
clearing of the underbrush—a Grene- 
ing of theology—will be disappointed. 
He states, rather wearily, that he is tired 
of religious talk. In his mid-60s as he 
wrote these reminiscences, he points out 
that he has not long to wait before he 
discovers whether there is revelation or 
darkness at the end. 

With The Politics of the Family and Other 
Fssoys (Pantheon), British psychiatrist 
R. D. Laing tightens his guru’s grip on 
tuational psychiatry, the Mod road to 
mental health, Each person is locked 
into a “family scenario,” claims Laing, 
and the way to free h ange the 
script. Laing's style is freighted with 
mystery, often based on rather simplistic 
paradoxes. For example: “We all must 
continually learn to unlearn much that 
we have learned, and learn to learn that 
we have not been taught.” Laing finds 
that his patients, like his sentences, are 
tied up in knots, and his book about 
Knots (Pantheon) consists of blank, 
Spartan verse, a kind of psychiatric po- 
etry. “They are not having fun. / I can't 
have fun if they don't. / If I get them to 
ave fun, then I can have [un with 
them. / Getting them to have fun, is not 
fun. It is hard work.” Like op art, с 
which it appears to be modeled, these 
psychotropes have much motion and I 
ie meaning. A more dificult but more 
instructive book 
(Pantheon), an analysis of some of 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s works, which Laing 
co-authored with David Cooper. Many 
adults, Laing has written, are “in a hyp- 
notic trance, induced in early 
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we remain in this state until—when we 
dead awaken, as Ibsen makes one of his 
characters say—we shall find that we 
have never lived.” The theme of awak- 
ening the living dead is just the sort of 
thing Sartre likes to ponder. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that he has con- 
tributed a laudatory foreword to the 
Laing-Cooper book. The authors take the 
position that Sartre’s existential approach 
to biography—as in his book on Genet— 
is superior to that of the psychoanalyst. 
"It is only through the discovery of 
freedom. a choice of self functioning in 
the face of all determinations, condition 
ing, fatedness, that we can attain the 
comprehension of a person in his full 
reality.” To put it less turgidly, Sartre 
would say that Genet was free because he 
decided to be a thief, whereas the ortho- 
dox psychoanalyst would say Genet was а 
prisoner of his thievery. A crucial differ- 
ence, with implications well beyond the 
psychoanalyti 


A book titled The Total Film-Meker 
(Random House) by Jerry Lewis, of all 
people, is the sort of publishing event 
that automatically elicits raised сус 
brows. Well, movie fans, lower them 
slowly. Lewis may be an egomaniacal 
down and a practicing Philistine—and 
there is plenty of evidence here to sup- 
port his severest critics—yer this distilla 
tion of his lectures to graduate students at 
USC is concise, readable and admirably 
single-minded. Any would-be cinéaste 
who wants to learn a little about the 
tough business of making movies could do 
worse than lay hands on The Total Film 
Maker, Lewis polishes off Shakespeare, 
Moliére and art films in general with the 
shrug of one who unabashedly aligns him- 
self with “the old school . . . no debate 
about inner meanings.” All the same, his 
professional savvy comes through on every 
page. A good short course for young folks 
making it in moviedom's world of pro- 
duction, postproduction, distribution, ex- 
loitation, publicity plugs and thosc 
onderful happy endings" unequivocally 
endorsed by the author. 


In no previous American war has 
there been such determined resistance to 
authority from within the Armed Forces 
as has taken place in recent years. Turn- 
ing the Guns Around / Notes on the GI Move- 
ment (Praeger) is an account of this 
development, climaxed by lust April's 
actions in Washington by Vietnam Vet- 
inst the War. The writers, 
both former SDS organizers, are Mari 
апп Wizard and Larry Waterhouse, 
(The latter himself an organizer of 
resistance on the inside until the Army 
asked him to leave) The authors en- 
thusiasm for the hardiness of the GI 
movement is not without oversell. It is 
far from proved, for instance, that “the 
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GI movement represents a grave threat 
to American policy makers and their 
plans for continued U.S. domination of 
a vast portion of the world.” But aside 
from the tendency to inflate what has, 
indeed, been an influential movement, 
Turning the Guns Around is a useful 
survey of the goings on inside our 
Armed Forces. Most vivid—and more 
absorbing than the rather solemn style 
of the authors—are the excerpts from 
underground GI papas. Among them is 
this distillation of mordant defiance: 
“Dear Congressman, I take pen in hand 
to complain about my piece. After 
months of assiduous care and mainte- 
nance of the weapon (M-16) it failed to 
function at a critical moment, endanger- 
ing my life and the lives of other men 
in this company. Last night, at 0300 
hours I had a clear, unobstructed shot at 
the captain. To my chagrin, the weapon 
misfired. It may be weeks before I get 
another crack at the bastard and in the 
meantime, I am subjected to the ridi- 
cule of my associates and can kiss goodbye 
the $2000 in the company pool.” What 
makes Turning the Guns Around worth 
your attention is the spirit it conveys of 
the rebel soldiers themselves. 


Nicholas Mosleys latest novel, 
Notolia (Coward, Мс 
fan), is a stunner—an explosive mix 
nd surrealism wherein re- 
n, love, dream and halluci- 
nation zip in and out like swallows on 
the wing, creating an effect of tense and 
eerie menace, Mosley takes his cue from 
a passige in Goethe describing life's 
demonic element, some power that de- 
lights in opposites, croses the moral 
order, contradicts time and ex 
space. Contradicting time and exp: 
ing space are precisely what Mosley 
about. His demonic hero is Anthony Gre- 
ville, an English politician on the verge 
of nervous breakdown. His demonic 
heroine, and Grevilles mistress, is Nata- 
lie Natalia (names. respectively. for the 
ravenous and angelic aspects of her m. 
ture) Jones. Greville goes to Africa to 
report on a revolt brewing against a 
white government—and rides a. bicyde 
nto an empty swimming pool at a gov- 
ernment party, the climactic expression 
of his breakdown. In illness he fires off 
inspired, unbalanced letters to his wife 
and mistress, laying bare the paradoxes 
that underlie his conception of life and 
art, a principal one being that good can. 
come from evil, creation from destruc- 
tion, and vice versa, so that the will to 
act is always under threat of paralysis 
(he himself is about to quit politics). 
But under the sway of Mosley’s mytho- 
pocic mind, everything here both is and 
is not what it seems: Africa has the ring 
oi Eden (Grevilles son Adam finally 
goes there); Greville’s breakdown is a 
nervous and spiritual explosion richer, 


in some respects even saner, than hum- 
drum sanity, Brilliandy imaginative, tech- 
nically breath-taking, gnomic, perplexing 
and for many, no doubt, too much, Nata- 
lie Natalia is a remarkable accomplish- 
ment. 


Arno Karlen believes that any study 
of homosexuality presupposes a knowl- 
edge of human sexual nature, since the 
deviant can be understood only by 
conti h the normal Such is thc 
approach he takes in Sexuality end Homo- 
sexuality (Norton) —juxtaposing homosex- 
val and heterosexual behavior patterns. 
each illuminating the other. Karlen 
spent five years exami documents 
that range from the Hebrew and Greek. 
to the work of contemporary American 
researchers. Then he left the library to 
interview homosexuals, Lesbians, trans 
vestites, transsexuals and the scientists 
who are studying them. And he has pro- 
duced a book that comprehensible 
as it is comprehensive. In the face of a 
bewildering diversity of report and opin- 
ion, with scientist against scientist, homo- 
sexual against homosexual, Karlen refuses 
to set himself up as judge and jury. Clari 
fying and evaluating what he can, expres 
ing his opinion where he feels justified. 
he leaves much to the reader to puzzle 
out for himself. All the answers are not 

in—and may never be. Human sexual 

re, both normal and abnormal, may 
well include unpredictable dimensions 
that will continue to change the ways in 
which men and women relate to one am 
other sexually. Meanwhile, Karlen argues, 
the least we can do is to put an end to 
laws based on ignorance and on irra- 
tional fear of the deviant. "And perhaps 
if we stop seeing the sexual deviant as 
such a threat, he concludes, "we can 
afford to see him as a unique human 
bei in many cases little different from 
others except in his sexual preference.” 
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DINING-DRINKING 


Autopub, which cost a gearsuipping 
$1,000,000 and covers 17,000 square (сет 
of floor space off the sunken plaza of the 
new General Motors Building (wh 
else?) at Filth Avenue and 59th Street 
in Manhattan, is a symposium of six 
separate restaurant areas and one hug 
bar, all designed and decorated ad majo- 
тет Detroil gloriam. The lights above 
the Pit Stop bar are built into real crash 
helmets; the seats at the tables in the 
bar are sportscar buckets (no safety 
belts): above the bar hang a 1911 Model 
T Ford Torpedo Roadster, a 1929 Brook- 
lands Riley and а 550 Halibrand Shrike 
the bar attendants wear pit coveralls with 
Getty Oil Company patches. The only 
thing Autopub hasn't done, it would seem, 
is hire Andy Granatelli as the maître de. 
Boutiques run interference in the halls 
between the various restaurant areas 
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and auto decor follows you around mer- 
cilessly. Road signs show the w: 
dining arcas and boutiques—as well as 
the johns. Racin and door handles 
shaped like steering wheels compete for 


your attention. The Sandwich Shop has 
wall cover 
sign. ‘The 
area styled after the stands at Le Mans 
Lover's Lane, located behind an incredi 
ble art nouveau door with a heart motif, 
is a single row of car seats parked amid 


ps done tire-tread de 


rand Stand is dining 


ock make-out vegetation. The star at 
wacion of Autopub is the Driv 
Movie, where you sit on car seats and 
perhaps munch a huge Autopub ham. 
burger while watching Charlie Chap 
flicks or Road Runner cartoons. 
Eldorado Grill is a line of 1 


тоот, chambres séparées, with limousine 


In 


le dini 


type tufted-leather ceilings 


d enfolding 
doors. Autopub food is wholesome and 
uncomplicated, Steak is broiled with the 
er flavor. Shrimps 
stuffed with crab meat are a specialty. 
Salads come with a delicious herb dress- 
ing, if youre tired of French and bleu 
cheese. Every table is graced with a loaf 
of sesime-seed bread, Desserts, too, are 
а simple affair. The famous Miss Grimble, 
purveyor of pecan pie and cheesecake to 
some of Manhattan's top restaurants, is 


be 


in, for gre 


responsible for the sweetmeats. Prices of 
c moderate, (Т 
Pub Lunch includes a very dry та 


all entrees and exu 


beefsteak slices or a hamburger, French 
ill for $3.05) 
Auropub's hours are noon to one Ам 
daily. Reservations are not nece 


fried potatoes and ойе 


MOVIES 


The cinematic blood bath has been 
shaping up as a national sport since 
Bonnie and Clyde set the tone of Ameri- 
can-style violence by pumping slugs into 
people's faces—but the current vogue 
for sanguinary shockers dates back 10 
1957 or thereabouts, when England's 
Hammer Films 
Curse of Frankenstein, paving the way 


unched its gory The 


for an even gorier The Horror of Drac 
a flood of 
nd such рге 


ula, a spin-off Count Yorga, 
brutal Italian Westerns 
tentious excuses for mayhem as Soldier 
Blue, The Sporting Club and. The Hunt 
ing Party 

In the American hinterland, drive-in 
theaters mop up with double- and tiple- 
bill scream shows at a dollar per 
carload. А typical duo might be / Drink 
Your Blood and I Eat Your Skin, billed 
as 9 GREAT wLOOD-MORRORS TO RIP OUT 
your cur. Im Manhattan's С 
wich Village, one nei 


n 
hborhood theater 
launched a summer festival of fear with 
midnight showings of The Night of the 
Living Dead, a crude but spine-tingling 
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scifi thriller that was slapped together 
in 1968 in Pittsburgh for $150,000 and 
has become a сатру semiclassic. Graphic 
dismemberment, cannibalism and unin- 
hibited bloodletting make Living Dead 
must for viewers who come to shiver, 
and remain to squirm, at scenes in which 
а demon-possessed child carves up her 
mom 


а with a trowel, then gobbles most 
of her poppa’s right arm. 

While violence may well be the truc- 
blue pornography of our time, the shock 
merchants have gradually been adding 
sex to their line as well. The distressed 
damsels of yesteryear, who retired to 
their chambers clutching a crucifix or 


a sprig of wolfsbane to ward oll evil, 
have been replaced by a bevy of bosomy 
wenches right out of Tom Jones. Belore 
they catch Frankenstein's eye, these lusty 
ghoul diggers go tumbling into bed with 
any lout who might be suliciently 
jul to lead a rescue party in the last reel, 
Comely Ingrid Pitt, German-born star of 
The House That Dripped Blood and 
The Vampire Lovers (“an erotic. night 
mare of tormented lusts... where even 
the lifeless 


n love. . . even the dead 
can desire"). introduced a new kink to 
ihe latter by sipping the lifeblood from 
her acquiescent female victims while 
pretending i0 kiss their breasts just 
above the nipple, a brand-new place for 
those telltale puncture marks. 

Blood money turns out 10 be a sound 
investment for film companies such as 
American International Pictures, а firm 
seldom spends more than $500,000 


to turn out a handsomely horrific lea 


D 


iure that stands to carn up to several 
million, with reissues ad infinitum. А 
lew are first-rate, despite the gratuitous 
gouts of gore, and serve as showcases for 
horror stars such as Christopher Lee 
Peter Cushing and the ubiquitous Vin- 
cent Price, as well as for ambitious 
young directors. Roger Corman (The 
Masque of the Red Death) inspired a cult 
while directing classic tales of terror for 
АЕР. 
better things 

Now, as more and more “straight” 
films become glutted with sex aud vio 
lence, the m 


md went on to bigger if not 


kers of horror flicks are 


der pressure to find something new. 
т to be settling for 
relatively costly remakes of the classics 
and pale imitations of past successes, 
all garnished with livid flesh and blood. 
The only faintly visible shadow of a 
trend is a tendency to play foul deeds 
for outright laughs, cluing the addicred 
audience not to take sadism and mass 
murder too seriously 

If common sense prevails, the spate of 
such nightmarish entertainments that 
are raed G or GP may finally lead some 


sane taste maker to suggest applying let- 


So far, they appe 


ter labels to films in a choice of colors- 
with bright red, perhaps, for family 


shows that eschew explicit lovemaking 
but offer a full quota of gouged eyes, 
t. 

Director Daniel Mann, whose past ef- 
forts include Butterfield 
Back, Little Sheba, scores a freakish near 
hit with Willerd, a shocker starring Bruce 
Davison, Ernest Borgnine and approxi- 
mately 500 rats. While young Davison 
alumnus of Last Summer) performs сара 
bly in the title role as a maltreated or- 
phan lad who avenges injustices by 
tu 


torn limbs and stakes through the li 


and Come 


rodents loose on his enemies, 


Willard’s effectiveness is duc mostly to 
the efforts of Hollywood animal trainer 
Moe Di Sesso, the man responsible for 


the rats. A cunning wretch named Ben 


steals the show—and wraps it up by mak- 
ing a banquet of the hero. Even depend- 
able Elsa Lanchester, whose mother role 
is canceled out by a heart attack before 
the patter of little fect begins to swell 
like thunder, can do little to top that 
brand of showmanship. 

She's nutty as а fruitcake, that’s wher's 
the Moter with Helen?, a chintzy period 
piece concocted by screcnwriter Henry 
Farrell, remembered for What Ever Hap- 
pened to Baby Jane? and Hush . . . Hush, 
Sweet Charlotte. Ws more of the same 
pscudo-gothic claptrap, with Shelley Win- 
ters (as Helen) and Debbie Reynolds (as 
Adelle) playing two dragon ladies who 
operated a Hollywood dancing school for 
professional kids back in the days when 
every self-respecting Americin mom v 
ed her daughter to challenge Shirley Tem 
ple. According to the plot, Adelle and 
Helen are the mothers of two convicted 
thrill killers and they've come to Tinsel 
ablish their peace of mind 
ly head- 
lines. Believe that and you can. believe 
ev ing stark mad with 
plenty of help from an offscreen orches- 
tra and Debbie—bleached and painted 
in reasonable facsimile of a girl who 
yearns to be like Jean. Harlow—nipping 
through her tap routine, her tango and 
a bad case of the shudders. In a cast of 
seasoned troupers, Dennis Weaver, Agnes 
Moorehead and the hish theater's Mi- 


town to rec 


and anonymity after all those u 


ything: Shelley g 


chael Mac Liammoir cannot quite alter 


the impression that they're all workin; 
10 revive a still 

Made in Belgium with an Fnglish- 
speaking cast, Doughters of Dorkness is à 
sickly elegant vampire tale based on the 
legendary exploits of а 16th Century 
countess who was said to preserve her 
beauty by bathing in the blood of slain 
virgins. Daughters is updated to the 
present and stars exquisite Delphine 
Seyrig (of Lasi Year at Marienbad), 
wearing some dazzli couturier threads 


fashion throwbacks to the 


that 


Thirties and courting a couple of tasty 


young things (Danièle Ouimer and An. 


dica Rau) at a splendid seaside hotel 
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Everybody else’s 35mm system started with a camera. 
Canon’s started with an idea. 


Canon F-1, the total idea sys- 
tem. Our idea was to create the 
first truly integrated 35mm photo- 
graphic system. It took five years 
and millions of dollars. 

The result is F-1: perhaps the 
most complete and flexible 35mm 
system in the world. All compo- 
nents were designed and tested 
from the beginning to work natu- 
rally and perfectly together. 

The F-1 incorporates an amaz- 
ingly accurate focal plane shutter 
offering speeds up to 1/2000 sec- 
ond. And both full-aperture and 
Stopped-down through-the-lens 
spot metering. Completely auto- 
matic exposure control is possible 


with the Servo EE Finder. For 
extremely low light situations the 
Booster T Finder reads and times 
exposures automatically from 3. 
seconds to 60 seconds. 

Another part of Canon's total 
idea system is the unique, new, 
motor drive with two motors. One 
gently releases the shutter, the 
other advances the film. Use it for 
continuous or single shots, or set 
the built-in timer to click-off shots 
automatically. Add the Servo EE. 
Finder for completely unmanned 
photography. Add the Film 

for extended 
capacity. 
ake full advantage of the 


F-I'sextraordinary capabilities, a 
complete new line of high fidelity 
lenses, the FD Series, was devel- 
oped. Over 40 lenses are available 
for the F-1, ranging from the 
7.5mm fisheye to the 1200mm 
telephoto. 

Sclecting the right camera for 
yourself is a major decision. See 
your Bell & Howell/Canon dealer 
forall the F-1 information that can 
greatly simplify that decision. 


Canon 
If Bette Howe 


Canon Cameras, made In Tokyo, Japan, by 
Caron, Inc., are exclusively sold and serviced. 
throughout the U.S. and Canedo by Bell & Howell. 
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during the off-season. Among the regis 
tered guests there's also a young man 
(John Karlen, from American TV's 
Dark Shadows) who seems equally naive 


TH E f- E HANN E [4 about Lesbians and werewolves and 


believes the countess wants him for 


himself, until she starts describing the 


‘CHANGEOVER’ COMPONENTS dissection of virgins she's known while 


she’s fondling him. Tearing off their 
by KENWOOD nipples is one of her beauty secrets, Bel 
gian director Harry Kümel spares his 

udience that particular atrocity, but he 
does appear partial to red and uses it like 
сагир to smarten up what he calls 
Gothic fairy tale for full-grown adults.” 
Americam International's remake of 
QUADRIXER .... the marvel of big the Edgar Allan Poe classic Murders in 
4-channel performance from existing the Rue Morgue borrows nothing from 
Z-channel sources Poe save his tingling title. With a slew 


KW-6024 - A-CHANNEL TAPE DECK ... of celebrated actors, such as Jason Ro- 
ЭЧЕН aol dc e p RUD bards, Christine Kaufmann, Michael 
TOT increible realise Dunn, Heber Lom and Lilli Palmer, 

‘ direaor Gordon Hessler went to Spain 


to turn your 2-channel system into ‘surround sound’ excitement 


and obviously lavished а lot of money 
on sets and costumes to dress up the tale 
of a crazed killer's bloody revenge on 
the members of a Grand Guignol-style 
theatrical troupe. As the company's actor- 
manager and husband of the leading 
lady (Miss Kaufmann, whose eyes fill 


with fear quite fetchingly—and fre- 

For complete informationon ai kenwooo Ф KENWOOD quently), Robards handles himself as if 
4-Channel units write for color brochure Ae he enjoyed his work but seems much 
Gardena, Calif.90248 100 crisply contemporary for this turn. 


oLthecentury thriller. Rated GP, Rue 
Morgue offers a heady measure of bes- 
ality, ax murder, torture, decapitation, 
ПЕ ар С Ө. ian MEME acid in the face (also poured down the 


8 throat) and other GP-rated diversions. 
| ( >ombine Euro e | ИЕШЕ ees ee үи ГО РОЛИ ОЪ 
| would forbid youngsters to watch beauti- 

Н | ful men and women lolling around with 
| with anew | Mee 
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1 | France, the era of Richelicu and rising 
NAME. Protestantism. But Russell seldom pauses 
| [RETE l to keep the historical record straight 
| | or even coherent; he's too busy dream 
em. STATE. ing up sick, sicker, sickest shock tactics 
[КЖ ONE | to illustrate Huxley's account of how a 
L (4 Ӯ! PO | swarm of sexually possessed nuns was 
EE Е SS ae manipulated by the authorities of 
Б = - church and state to bring a licentious 


priest, Father Grandier (Oliver Reed), 
defending freedom of conscience һе 
tween orgies, to his death at the stake 
Admirers of Women in Love must be 
perplexed at the directions Russell's 
reer has since taken—frst his lurid 
Tchaikovsky biography, The Music Lov- 
ers, and now this. Playing hostess to the 
ersazFellini decadence in а whiteon 
white city that looks oddly Techbuilt 
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Cutty 


Sark vs. 
ermopylae. 


The most famous 
clipper race of all time 


In the early 1870's, the clipper 
Thermopylae held “the blue 
ribband,” symbol of victory in the 
incredible tea races that pitted 
great ships against each other 
and half the world’s oceans. 
But then came Cutty Sark, 
built solely to beat Thermopylae. 
Andin 1872, thetwo ships met 
for the first and only time. 
On June 17th they cast off 
from Shangh 
London. Imme 
separated by gales. С 
forged far ahead. And then on 
August25, a huge sea tore 
Cutty's rudder away. In 6 days 
of storms, the crew fashioned and 
fitted a jury rudder. And when. 
itsnapped, they made a second rig, 
this time in only 24 hours. 
With her speed severely cut by. 
the weak rudder, Cutty limped 
home, docked after Thermopylac— 
yet won the race! 
A special maritime board was 
convened whichinenectad the 
logs of both vessels and decided that, based on actual time under 
equal conditions, Cutty Sark had made the faster passage. From that 
time on, Cutty was never beaten in equal competition. Small 
wonder thar, years later, a reporter wasto write of the finish of yet 
another clipper race, “Cutty Sark first...the rest, nowhere. 


‘Courtesy private collection of Lt. Col. James M. Humphrey, M. C. 


Cutty's jury rudder, 
seen in drydock. 


Capt. Moodie, 
Cuity's commander 
in her most famous race. 


nd text from "The Log of the 
reprinted wih permission of 
m Ferguson, Lids Publishers, 


For exact 
replies of 


Cutty Sark’s century-old reputation 

is honored by the Scots whisky that took 
her name. For generations, Cutty Sark 
has blended only Scotland's best 
whiskies to create the exceptional 

Cutty Sark taste.. -and the character. 
only Cutty Sark can offer. Cutty Sark. 


prohibited. It stands alone. You'll know why. 


Cutty Sark...the only one of its kind. 


The photograph you see here 
B азо Aporte -and will measure a full 


Marlboro Country 


Kings: 20 mg: tar; 1.3 mg. nicotine- 
pus 22 т9:18г' 15 mg. nicotineav. per cigarette, FIC Report Nov. 


Now put Mariboro Country ou your wall. These 
five photographs are full poster size— 

each a big 19"х24". For the complete set, 

just send us the coupon (enclosing $1.00 
plus two end panels from а pack of Marlboro). 


Гуку болбо AE 

| Р.О. Box 7272, Westbury, New York 11590 
Please send me the complete set of five Marlboro 
Country Posters. | enclose $1.00 plus two end panels 
from a pack of Marlboro. Send check or money order 
only, payable to Marlboro Poster Offer. 


| Rane 
(= 


mo ате OE 

бшсен) 

Otter available only to persons over 21 years of age. Olfer good in U.S. 

| Sriyexcept where prohibited, licensed or taxed. Oiler expres Feb. 29, 
| PEORES, Tto 6 weeks for delwery. 
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are missing the 


BLAH PEOPLE. Middle-of-the-road people who only listen 
to the midrange because their power amplifier DISTORTS the 
high and low frequencies. Because their 250 watt amplifier 
is really only 250 watts right in the middle. Because that’s 
where it's measured SMACK DAB IN THE MIDDLE! So when 
the power drops off on either side they miss the BOOM, KA 
BOOM of a bass and the crisp swissshh of the wire brushes. 

Now take the Marantz amplifier Model 
250.Marantz says it delivers 250 watts 
RMS. That's 250 watts total RMS CON- 
TINUOUS power. Over the whole 
powerpushin' listening range. Right 
through from 20 Hz to 20,000 kHz with 
total harmonic and intermodulation 
distortion at less than 0.1%! Fantastic! 


Middle-of-the-road stereo people 


fun of Marantz. 


Uncompromising music lover. Professional sound engi- 
neer. The Marantz 250 amplifier working in any system de- 
livers continuous power at the critical EXTREME frequencies. 
EXTREME right. EXTREME left. EXTREME high. EXTREME 
low. Pure sounds. Total reality. Your kind of stereo. 

Priced at $495, the Marantz 250 professional power am- 
plifier is only one of a brilliant line of components, receivers 
and speakers from the makers of the world's 
most expensive stereo equipment. In- 
cluding a $139 console amplifier. 

Visit your Marantz dealer and listen 
to our line. Marantz stereo at any price 
is damn well worth it 


жапа са шеста зала EZ... 
We sound better. 


In Canada: Elactronome, LId Send for ree сизо. 


Vanessa Redgrave assumes a witch's 
cackle and a hunchback in her role as 
Sister Jeanne, the overheated mother 
superior whose sexual fantasies indude a 
wingding in which Father Grandier, as 
Jesus. climbs down from his cross to 


molest her on the floor of the chapel 
(he fhenziedly licking the blood olf his 
hands). The grisly scenes of torture 
show bones being broken. tongues being 
pierced by needles and nuns being 
purged of evil with jumbo enemas and 
douches. One of the most vulgar movies 
ever made, 


made news 
s summoned 
to Sweden to appear in a film by Ing- 
mar Bergman, will be remembered. for 
Bibi Anderson's amazingly perceptive 
performance as a young matron са 
їп the throes of infidelity. Gould is 
merely acceptable in his role as the 
other man, an arrogant, neurotic Ameri 
«ап anthropologist. In this company. 
onc of lut years hottest Hollywood 
prope ies looks like a kid from Brook- 
lyn playing grown-up games. In all other 
respecis, Bergman's first bilingual drama 
is as brilliant as the best of his recent 
films and—superficially, at least—it's 
one of the casiest to comprehend. The 
Touch will inevitably be called a мош 
an’s picture because of its insight into 
a subtle feminine sensibility. Bibi's un- 


The Touch, which initially 


ЕШои Gould wa 


because 


faithful wile is а woman whose work 
is done. Her children no longer need 
her husband (perfectly played by 
man stalwart Max von Sydow) is 
happy and successful; and her lovely 
home runs like clockwork. On the day 
her mother dies, she meets the stranger 
whose disorderly existence answers her 
deepest needs. A man-child, "My new- 
born babe," she calls him later. D 
man charts the progress of their alf 
with consummate artistry, making a 
seemingly straightlorward могу of infi- 
delity strike resonant chords about the 
eternal birth-love-death cycle. 


Collaboration w ight Harold 
Pinter (as in The Servant and Acci- 
dent) tends to bolster the rather erratic 
lent of director Joseph Losey, who has 
а tendency to become ану and preten 
tious (as in Boom), А U.S. expatiate 
working mostly in England, Losey dotes 


on aristocratic manners and manors— 
and he makes the most of his golden 
opportunities in The Go-Between, Pinier's 
delt adaptation of the L. P. Harley 
novel beloved by so many true roman- 
ties, Preserving the form of a rucful 
reminiscence, The Go-Belween stars Ju- 
һе Christie and Alan Bates, ideally 
the wellborn young lady and 
the lusty tenant immer whose pasion 
temporarily triumphs over clas distinc 
tions. Michael Redgrave, in a brief piv- 
otal role, plays the adult incarnation 


teamed 


“My martini Secret? 


Keep the gin in the refrigerator. 

The gin that makes the perfect martini 
inthe first place. 

Seagrams Extra Dry.” 


Seagram Distillers Company, New York, NY. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain. 
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Why pay Hertz $7.47 and 
10е a mile? We'll rent you a 


full-size Chevrolet Impalas and other 
fine cars, too. 


smart Chevy Vega, Buick Opel, or simi- 
lar economy car, for $5 a day and 10¢ a 


mile, plus gas. You save $2.47 a day! 
Budget saves you up to 30% on 


Budget et 
а 


Renta 


The Cor Rental Service of 
Transamerica Corporation 


For out-of-town reservations and rates, almost anywhere in the U.S., Canada, British Isles, 
Europe, Mexico, the Caribbean and South Africa, call our toll-free reservation number: 


‘Some areas require dialing 1-800-228-9650 /in Nebraska, call 1-800-642-9910. 


© Budget Rent a Car Сор of Amenca 1971 


When renting locally, see the Yellow Pages. 


A SMALL CAMERA 


SHOULDN'T BE ATOY. 


(BUT IT SHOULD BE AS MUCH FUN!) 


Є 
d 
A small camera is à v 


"must" for people on 
the move. But most 
are "stripped- 
down" versions, 
that take fuzzy pic- 
tures you shamefully 
hide in a deep drawer. 
And many use film cart- 
ridges that themselves are so 
bulky, your pocket can't carry 
enough fora day's supply of pictures. 
Konica C-35 solves it all. Com- 
fortably compact and lightweight, 
this 35mm camera automatically 


selects proper exposures 
for you, without the "set- 
tings-and-adjustments 
© numbers game" others 
can get you into. 

You just press the 
button for perfect, 
clear slides or prints 
everytime, through 

" its sharp Hexanon lens. 
^ Even flash is auto- 
Ж». А matic, especially with 
the matching X-14 Electronic Flash 
that slips right onto the camera. So 
get Konica, and stop toying around. 


KONICA C-35. 


The fun camera preferred bythe pro's. With case, under $90. With X-14, under $125. 
Konica Camera Corp., Woodside, N.Y. 11377. In Canada: Garlick Films Ltd., Toronto, 


-old lad named Leo (young 
Dominic Gund performs the major part 
of the minor with telling reserve), who 
spent one crecial summer of his boy- 
hood at the f 
became 


nilys country estate and 
emissary between the 
young Kady and her lover, Looking back 
the man sees the youth he used to be—a 
corrupted innocent, moved by spite and 
a certain coldness of heart to spoil the 
kind of headlong rapture he himself 
would never know. A bittersweet tale, 
unfolded at leisure by Pinter and Losey 
—with such Beautiful People as M 
ret Leighton drifting ethereally from the 
croquet court to the solarium. 


а secret 


It would be easy to dismiss Johnny 
Got His Gun as a primitive and polemi- 
cal message picture made by а dichard 
American radical of the Thirties. At the 
ripe 5, Dalton Trumbo—one of 
the original imprisoned and blacklisted 
Hollywood Ten—has written and direa 
ed a movie based on his antiwar novel, 
because no major company would touch 
the project. Small wonder, since Johnny 
is a mélange of flashbacks and fantasies 
flowing though the mind of Joe Bon- 
ham, who comes out of World War One 
with his arms, legs and most of his face 
missing. Yer he ultimately finds a way to 
communicate with the warmakers who 
would rather hide the horrors they have 
ed than grant Joe's request to dis- 
s maimed torso in a carnival freak 
Such material holds little appeal 
as entertainment, particularly when pre- 
sented in simplistic vignettes reminiscent 
of old pol il carroons and laden with 
heavily bes about "a just 

las "Though his theme is g 
Trumbo's reverence for life i 
film, lending warmth decency to 
scenes that meet all the criteria for pure 
com. Shooting the gruesome hospital epi- 
sodes in grainy black and white to con- 
trast with Joe's lyrical recollections of his 
past is an obvious device, to be sure, but it 
works for Trumbo. And the same dogged 
humanism inspires his actors—Jason Ro- 
bards and Marsha Hunt as Joe's parents. 
Diane Varsi as a merciful nurse and Don- 
ald Sutherland as Jesus Christ, 
Playing Joe 
Bottoms is winningly straight and man 


ol 


show 


and 


ironic 


pea 


uses the 


and 


movie newcomer 


audi guish 


nce to 
5s up to the top 


ages to move 


while swathed in bandage 
of his head. 

Crisp editing, clever photography by 
Gordon Willis and hard-edged dialog by 
scenarists Andy and Dave Lewis make 
Klute a striking showcase for Jane Fon- 
da, whose presence pulls the movie to- 
gether almost reel by reel. The story of 
a bruised Manhattan callgirl with a psy 
chotic killer on her trail, Klute 
the secret of the maniac’s identity 


reveals 


ather 


unceremoniously, sacrificing suspense for 


We invented high fidelity, 


so we have a big 


stake in making 


people understand it. 


1937 The original Fisher high-fidelity 
system, now in the permanent collection 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Since we're the original hi-fi makers, and 
the largest in the quality field, we stand to bene- 
fit more than anyone else from well-informed 
converts to good sound. 

So we did some arithmetic and decided it 
would be well worth a dollar to us if you agreed 
toread “The Fisher Handbook." 

This fact-filled 80-page guide to high fidel- 
ity has already brought a basic hi-fi education to 
millions of readers. And that, in turn, has re- 
sulted in hundreds of thousands of Fisher own- 
ers. It seems that people who know the facts are 
more likely to buy Fisherthan people who don't. 
So the dollar we'll pay you for reading our book 
is more of an investment than a gamble. 

Here's all you do: 

1. Clipand fill out the coupon below. 

2. Call thetelephone numberin the coupon 
to find your nearest participating Fisher dealer. 
(We'll pay for the call.) 

3. Goto this dealer's store and present the 
coupon. 

You'll receive a free copy of the new 1972 
edition of “The Fisher Handbook," youmay have 
a demonstration of Fisher stereo equipment— 
and you'll be handed a crisp new dollar bill. 

"That's all. 

Nostrings. No catch. No obligations. 


Fisher 


We invented high fidelity. 


That's why we're 
willing to pay you 
a dollar to read 
our book. 


When properly filled out and presented by anyone 
over the age of 18 to a participating Fisher dealer, 
this coupon will be exchanged for a copy of the new 
1972 edition of "The Fisher Handbook" plus the sum 
of $1.00 (one dollar). This offer is available strictly 
on a one-time basis through participating indepen- 
dent Fisher dealers, who may discontinue the offer 
at any time. Coupon is void where taxed, restricted or 
prohibited by law. Offer expires October 31, 1971. 


Name. 


Address. 


City an 


State_ Zip. 


For the name of your nearest 
participating Fisher dealer, call (800) 631-1971 1011 free. 
In New Jersey, call (800) 962-2803. 


Bonus! Worth $29.95! The bearer of the above coupon will 
receive a free Fisher HP-70 stereo headphone set (normally $29.95) 
with any purchase of Fisher equipment from $250.00 up. 
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Wake up to an 
ocean fresh shave, 


Ou ! 


Super smooth that helps protect 
shave you from today's 


With Old Spice 
Super Smooth Shave. 
Thick... rich... 

a luxurious lather 


extra sharp blades. 
Makes every shave 
smooth sailing. 


Y PIONEER 


when you want something better 


You can't expect great music unless 
you have great equipment. Pioneer 
components are matched for the finest, 
most natural sound in music. AM-FM 
stereo receivers . .. speaker systems . .. 
record players .. . tape decks .. . stereo 
headphones. We make them all. Ask your 
Pioneer high fidelity dealer for a 
demonstration. 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 


178 Commerce Rd., Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 


+ CANADA: 5, H. PARKER CO., ONTARIO 


the simple pleasures of analysis. As a 
character study, the film works chiefly 
because Jane conquers even the low-key 
Dragnet style established by director 
Alan Pakula, Her defiant, brite, touch 
ing port of a $100 піск named Bre 
Daniel—who may settle for a fast $50 if 
she can catch commuter between 
tains—arouses sympathy and concern 
without bidding for the usual whore- 
with-a-heartof-gold pathos. This girl is a 
tough pro who pretends to see love as a 
game she is good at, faking an or 
while checking her watch. If the price is 
right, she insists defensively, anything 
goes: "What the hell, ГИ swing from a 
shower rod and whistle Maytime" Op. 
posite her as Klute, the small-town de. 
tective who comes to New York in search 
of a missing pal who may or may not be 
the man with murder on his mind, Don. 
ald Sutherland seems а mere accompa 
nist. Which сап happen, of course, when 
a good actor teams up with a girl on the 
rise to authentic stardom. 


The third Fonda, Peter, follows up his 
phenomenally successful Easy Rider as 
director and star of The Hired Hand, à 
distinctly minor Western that evokes im. 
ages of a Haight-Ashbury hippie wear 
boots and buckskins. Alan Sharp's 
screenplay olfers а hymn to the simple 
life in the experience of two drift 
cowpunchers (Fonda and Warren Oates) 
who come back to try settling down on 
the homestead where the younger man's 
abandoned wife and child have had to 
fend for themselves for quite a few years. 
Fonda's performance is detached but pass- 
able; Oates can always be relied upon to 
deliver his quota of true g 
Darden contributes a nice bit of villainy: 
and Verna Bloom is better than any of 
them as the wronged wife—plain as a 
sack but a vigorous, sensuous woman who 
has invited a number ol hired hands to 
iy. Though 
interesting when it deals with homely 
virtues struggling for а foothold in a 
world ruled by violence, Hired Hand 
sulfers the fate of many an overambitious 
carly work. Director Fonda never knows 
when to leave the art-film shtick alone. 
Its been a long time since one small 
about two lonesome cowboys has 
embraced so many slow dissolves, freeze 


Severn, 


bed while her man was а 


movie 


acion stills, shots of dappled light 
through branches and Marlboro silhou- 
еце against a crimson sunset. 

Another ambitious scenario by Alan 
Sharp proves detrimental to The Last Run, 
a Hemingwayesque saga about a hasbeen 
gangster who comes out of retirement in 
a Spanish fishing village to tackle one 
more job. Driving an escaped convict to 
the border is the assignment, but the 
rendezvous turns out to be an ambush 
and the ambush leads to further compli 
cations—romance, car trouble and plenty 


At Van Heusen, 
We make Body Shirts 
For Your Head. 


Ee: | 
ч 

2 

| жы 

Van Heusen ‘417 Ergonometric Body Shirts. They're the sleekest, most scientifically-fitted 

shirts we've ever made. Ther, after we tailor them for your body, we go beyond fit and create 

them for the feelings in your head. ‘417’ Body Shirts. For every mood, every occasion, for all 


the different men you are. VAN H EU S E N' 41 T with DACRON' 


THE VAN HEUSEN COMPANY, A OIVISION OF PHILLIPS VAN HEUSEN CORP. Shirts shown 65". Dacron* polyester and 35. colton 


Give РИ ideas for деа» t9 yandle --: to 
chistes: I Boy coniront „10 cajole 
ideas. Jdeas ned {то with color splashes ° him. deas tO make him 
pursing jmag! ations. dx à fiction think and perhap" yet К. 
men who 2551008 ourishe deas io keep pis mind 
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of long-winded talk, with dusty death 
as everyone's destination, Reluctant Oscar 
winner George С. Stou, as the fatalistic 
retiree, squanders his talent here. The 
best he can do is cremate an occasional 
quip that turns to ashes in his mouth, 
when he describes how he lost his wife: 
"She went to Switzerland to have her 
breasts lifted. I thought she meant by 
surgery" As the fugitive ster and 
the girl who tags along, Tony Musante 
and Trish Van Devere are adequate, yer 
there is somethin giously second- 
rate about The Last Run. Colleen Dew- 
hurst (Mrs. Scott offscreen) dignifies her 
cliché role as a peasant whore but cin sal- 
vage little from a project in which every- 
one—from director Richard Fleischer to 
crack Swedish photographer Sven Nykvist 
—appears to be working mostly for 
money, with onc eye on the clock 


coni 


Astonishing camerawork by producer- 
director Walon Green. and a corps. of 
intrepid cinematographers lends awe- 
some power and beauty to The Hellstrom 
Chronicle. If it must be pigconholed ar all, 
this extravagant spectacle is simply а 
documentary about insect Ше. But what 
ave the insects—enduring, fright 
gly prolific, immune to radioactivi 


Now, wherever you sit you hear perfectly balanced stereo. 
Zenith Dual Dimension Circle of Sound speakers 
have special deflector cones that drive the music in 
all directions. Hear the new Metropolitan, ~ 
model C590W: precision record changer, 
FM/AM radio, modular styling. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in before 
the name goes on. 


ost other hazards of our polluted 
et, and thus all but indestructi- 
c ble. Hellstrom Chronicle's one weak 
CIRCLE OF SOUND’ spot is a human narrator, a fictional Dr. 
Hellstrom (Lawrence Pressman using a 
doomsday voice), who declares himself a 
semi-outcast from the scientific establish- 
and plays devil's advocaie, predici- 
the bugs may well inherit the 
vonicle’s film crews spent two 
years roaming four continents and used 
their microscopic lenses to turn up some 
unnerving evidence that the horrors of 
science fiction do exist in faa. The dil- 
ference is that the vil 


ons strong, driven by inexorable natural 
law. Within superstate social structures 
reminiscent of 195/, bees work unto 
death to serve their queen, a. plague of 
locusts consumes 80,000 tons of food a 
day, one queen termite reproduces at an 
alarming vate and a hidcous army of 
20,000,000 driv 
and-destroy mission that le: 
s wake. Green's inquisitive color 
meras catch in s of a possible fu- 
ture as bizare, exciting and unsettling 
as life itself. 


nts sets out on a search. 


ves nothin 


Jolor him black, but the titular hero 
Of Shaft is à soul brother to Sam Spade 
—no pun intended—and оше: super- 
studs who have monopolized the highest 
adventure, the hardest knocks and the 
easiest’ women through several decades 
A fascinating smoothness that turns on your taste. of film making. Black audiences espe- 

An intriguing aroma that turns on hers. cially dig Shaft, and the reasons are 


Yes, it’s your Madeira Gold Tobacco. evident. They have waited a long time 
for one of their own to make it as a 


How buying a Paris 
belt changed my way 


* My success? e OnaTV show. 
I owe it all toa Paris belt. I talked. Just the way P m 

Not for me. For my talking to you. 
husband, Harry. Next thing you know, 

Sally, I said to my- everybody's calling in. 
self. You've got to do Who's that funny lady, 
something for Harry. they wantto know. 
Let's face it. He's not I’m offered my own 
so dashing anymore. TV show. 

So I bought him a P macelebrity. A star. 
Paris belt. Pm it. 

Right away he throws All because I went out 
away his white socks. And and bought a Paris belt. 
buys black ones. Anda suit Harry? Who's Harry?" 
togo withthem. With / 
wide lapels. Anda wide 
tie. And 2-tone shoes. 

And he starts 
taking me places. 

Restaurants. 

Theater. TV 
shows. That’s where 
Pm discovered. _ 


CHANGE YOUR LIFE TOO WITH THESE PARIS BELTS: LEFT: 2" COWHIOE ВЕ 


LT - € 
WITH METAL STARS AND STAR BUCKLE. $16. CENTER: 2” COWHIOE WITH IMPORTED ENAMELIZED BUCKLE. $10. RIGHT: 134" COWHIOE WITH STOP SIGN B 
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LYNOHBURG 
HARDWARE &GENERAL STORE Е 

Box 239K, Lynchburg, Tenn. 37352 


Authentic Jack Daniel’s 


Old-Time Tennessee 


| 


| 


Ihave exclusive access to these 
‘old-time jugs, just like the onesJack. 
Daniel's Distillery sold whiskey in 
before bottles used. They are 
glazed ceramic inside and out. 
ideal as patio ornaments. serving 
iui аг pitchers. | also sell 
ers, such as old labels, 
е posters, and fancy de: 
canters, as well as old-Tennessee 
things like country hams, walkan 
sticks and whittling kits. For а ful 
catalog of unusual items from the 
Tennessee hills. send 25¢ to my 
store and IIl mail уси one directly. 


0 1) gallon jugs, $7.00 each 


О 2.) %-gallon jugs, $5.00 each. 
О 3.) quart jugs, $4.00 each. 


Check or Money Order Only 


(Tennessee residents, add 3 sales tax) 
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id trip accompany 


Folies Producer Maynard Sloate to Europe. 


ina lifetime trip can be yours by entering 


the Tropicana’s “Folies Bergere Talent Scout 
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This once 


Be A Folies Bergere Talent Scout. 


mythic American hero; and Shaft, crisp- 
ly and stylishly played by Richard 
Roundtree, succeeds on all counts, He js 
а man who can fend for himself equally 
well in the white world and in Harlem's 
lowest depths, He knows what it means 
to be poor, despite his dude's threads 
and a sleekly decorated Greenwich Vil- 
lage duplex. The movie deals with black- 
ness only on the run, however 
Rounduce establishes stature р 
as а tough private eye who enlists а gang 
of Harlem militants to battle the Mafi 
which has sought to grab control of drug 
sales in the ghetto by kidnaping a black 
mobster’s daughter. Cast as the ghetto 
anglord, off Broadway veteran Moses 
Gunn is Mr. Cool himself, playing a 
George Raft role better than Raft ew 
did. Shaft, directed by Gordon Parks, is 
hip, fast, contemporary, wryly humorous 
and easy-totake entertainment. 

To make a clean, sophomoric, humor- 
less picture about a dirty book seems 
slightly out of character for producer- 
director Russ Meyer, onetime king of 
ploitation films. Shooting under the 
gis of 20th Century-Fox, Meyer (who 
brought us Beyond the Valley of the 
Dolls) wies to wring some excitement 
from Irving Wallace's best seller The 
Seven Minutes. The movie painstakingly 
records the pornography trial of a novel 
called The Seven Minutes—supposedly, 
that’s the time it takes for an average 
woman to reach orgasm—and fabricates a 
literary cause célèbre based on utter non- 
sense. According to the plot, a gang of 
ifornia political hacks tries to suppress 
the book by claiming that an impotent 
teenager raped a girl while under its evil 
spell. Talky courtroom scenes and ser- 
mons against censorship bring out the 
dullard in Meyer and the stock liberal 
preachments sound pretty hollow com- 
ing from voluptuous Marianne Мс 
Andrew, with rebuttal by Edy Williams 
(Mrs, Russ Meyer) and a team of mus- 
cular actors who have evidently been 
tained chiefly on bar bells. With the 
exception of Yvonne De Carlo as a key 
witness for the defense, Seven Minutes 
turns out to be a losing battle of mind 
over mattress. 


The sparks of star power struck be- 
tween Warren Beatty, as McCabe—a 
pioneer entrepreneur who promotes 
gambling and prostitution in the town of 
Presbyterian Church—and Julie Chris- 
tie, as the Cockney lady who knows a 
thing or two about running a whore- 
house, ignite McCabe & Mes, Miller's attempt 
10 try something far more sophisticated 
than the usual Hollywood Western. In 
à part that's almost beyond his range— 
he's still a bit young and smoothly hand- 
some to be cast as the kind of weather- 
beaten maverick played by Bogart in his 
prime—Beatty establishes a very agreeable 


natural rhythm, which n it easy to 
believe him when he turns out to be a 
sadly comic, wary opportunist rather than 
a real hero. And Julie shows that she's a 
funny, plucky character actress as well as 
the owner of an extraordinarily photo- 
genic face (as readers of last month's 
pictorial uncoverage of the film Bets & 
Bawds will attest). The cinematography 
(by Vilmos Zsigmond) and art. direction 
are superb, making the movie a feast for 
the eye in its images of a frontier town 
that gradually takes shape through a haze 
of kerosene fumes and cheap whiskey, and 
the controversial sound track is a revela- 
tion in itseli—a muflled Western sym- 
phony of voices, some of them scarcely 
heard, though every important patch of 
dialog comes through as if you were 
ight there in the saloon. All gocs well 
until about halfway through the film, 
when co-author and director Robert Alt- 
man (maker of M. A. S. H.) shifts gears 
and suddenly gets serious about ideas 
that have held the promise of great fun. 
Before he's finished, Altman is up to his 
in allegory. When a couple of 
nosed exploiters show up, deter- 
mined to buy out McCabe's business 
interests for a big mining syndicate, 
there are hints that McCabe & Mrs. 
Miller may be nothing less than a satiri- 
cal history of capitalism in America. 
The heavy hand of irony tightens into a 
fist during the film's climactic shoot-out 
(marvelously photographed), when Beat- 
ty fights for his life with a trio of hired 
gunmen while whores and fellow towns 
men try to extinguish a fire in the church 
—an unused, empty symbol of values 
cherished by all, practiced by none. Julie's 
Mrs. Miller ends up smoking opium over 
in the Chinese workers’ ghetto, which 
just may be meant to show how the 
American dream has gone to pot, 


RECORDINGS 


Both Time and Rolling Stone agree 
that James Taylor has captured the 
mood of the Seventies, so it’s obviously 
true. And should you be wondering 
what your mood is right now, Taylor's 
latest album, Mud Slide Slim ond the Blue 
Horizon (Warner Bros), will inform you 
that you're mainly sad and tired. James 
seems to be, anyway. Musically. he hasn't 
moved very far on down the road from 
Sweet Baby James; and since he dips into 
the same well of rhythms and melodies 
for all his songs, Mud Slide Slim sometimes 
scems like a compound case of aural dejà 
vu. And except for a lively version of 
Danny Kootch’s Machine Gun Kelly, 
melancholy clouds hang over the whole 
LP, turning even Carole King’s reassuring 
You’ve Got a Friend into a lament of 
sorts. But the superstar trip is a fast train 
to jump, and you've got to hang on hard 
for a while, so maybe Taylor has a right 
to be slightly beat and bummed out. As 


WE BREAK THE SHOE 
SO YOU DON'T 
BREAK YOUR FOOT. 


Walking a new pair of shoes can be like busting a 
bronco. They have to be tamed. 

Arrogantly, they expect your foot to do the adjusting. 
And they dont give an inch. Call that freedom? Well, we 
think an uncomfortable shoe can break a man. So we 
invented Free-Flex. 

Its a way we have of building a sole so it responds to 
the command of your every toe. 

Y We tamed the bronco but we didnt 
break its spirit. 

Our shoes have the stallions grace 
but your foot rides free. 
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Since you can't 
tell books by their covers, 
let PLAYBOY editors 
look into them for you. 
Jointhenew 


PLAYBOY 
BOOK CLUB 


It’s about time somebody came up with a 
book club that makes sense for PLAYBOY readers... 
and who knows more about PLAYBOY people. than 
PLAYBOY editors? 
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(Pub. Price $7.95) 
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"Playboy's Choice," an illustrated, informative, 9702000), 
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Richard Grilfith 
& Anhur Mayer 
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DID SHALK 


Save $70 today at any 
of our 1000 stores! 


Only the world's largest audio dealer 
can give you 60 pounds of stereo (see 
above) for less than $180. Allied 30- 
watt receiver and cabinet, fealistic 
speakers and changer with Shure 
magnetic cartridge and base! Find us 
in 49 states, almost every town and 
city, in the Yellow pages. Or we'll ship 
it anywhere in the USA for $15 extra 
(address below). #34-5002PB. 


Allied Radio Shack 


2725 West 7th Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107 


rabbits in 
the round 


Unusual styling creates the right 
fashion image. Floaling Rabbit 
Cuff Links and Tie Tack cue your 
good taste by setling off the im- 
maculate cuff; the well-chosen tie. 
Oval design in gleaming rhodium 
with distinctive Rabbit at the cen- 
ter of things. Code JY1750 $12.50. 
M 51.00 per item for handling 


Shall we send a gift card in your name? 
Please send check or moncy order to: 
Playboy Products, The Playboy Building. 

Chicago. Ш. 60611 
Playboy Club credit keyholders may charge. 


he says in Hey, Mister, That’s Me up on 
the Jukebox, “Can't you see that I'm dry 
as a bone. . . . I've been spreading myself 
thin these days.” 


An angry m. gene McDaniels, 
billed as “The Left Rev. MeD.,” and his 
Headless Heroes of the Apocalypse (Atlantic) 
spares no segment of the establishment 
as he away verbally at capitalism, 
тасв, militarism, the founding fathers, 


compose! 
t such an ex- 
t Нату 


vocalist McDanicls were 
citing talent. Backed by piam 
Whitaker, basists Miroshv Vitous and 
Gary King, guitarist Richie Resnikoll, 
drummer Alphonse Mouzon, female vocal- 
ist Сагы Cargill and the Welfare City 
Choir, The Left Reverend proves a musi- 
cal spellbinder. 


The cover shows Edgar Winter (who 
looks very much like brother Johnny) 
and his Texas band on the slushy street 
of the Lower East Side. But the music 
on Edgar Winters White Trash (Epic) is 
white blues and Gospel, straight out o 
the South. This fusion of black with 
white, rip-up frenzy with careful New 
York production and impeccable per 
formance makes for 
ning power. Edgiu’s superlative singing 
and writing, aided by Jery LaCroi 
ave best evident on. Let's Get It On and 
Save the Planet, but every cut is the 
work of a group that has been able to 
get it amazingly together. Trash colled- 
ing. as a movement, begins right here. 


an album of stum- 


Gordon Lightfoot, as his name im- 
plies, treads easily through an array 
of gentle songs, performed in the Nish- 
ville mai Summer Side of life 
(Reprise). There are suggestions of his 
Canadian background, as in the shilting 

evtures and dyries of Love & Maple 
Nyrupz sagas of love and the soil. such as 
Catton Jenny; and somewhat more arty 
endeavors, such as Nous Vivons Ensem- 
ble. Most of it is very pleasant, polished 
suff. with backups by Red Shea’s guitar. 
Richard Haynes's bass and a large but 
unobtrusive supporting cast of mus 

Half of John Ballrys и Ain't Easy 
(Warner Bros) was produced by singer 
Rod Stewart, half by Elton John. Sur- 
prisingly. the Stewart side is the better 
one, but the entire disc should do much 
то expose Baldry's considerable and 
ied / adience. 
Long a part of the London scene, Baldry 
led one of the first electric blues bands 
anywhere in 1961, then went on tó a 
spectacular pop success in 1968. Here, 
accompanied by musicians of the caliber 
of Ian Amitt, Caleb Quaye and Elton 
John, Baldry covers the rock spectrum 
with tunes such as Leadbelly's Black Girl 


cr, on 


ns. 


talents to 


and Stewart's Flying. One of the great 
teats is the rousing Don't Try 10 Lay 
No Boogie-Woogie on the King of Rock 
and Roll, which seems to sum up Baldry's 
protean career to this point. 

“I refuse,” Edgar Varèse declared in 
1916, “to submit myself ошу to sounds 
that have already been heard"—where- 


upon the French-American | composer 
proceeded 10 create some astonishing 
precursors of electronic music long be 


fore tli 


apparatus for producing it had 
been devised. ‘Thice of those prophetic 
pieces are included in Music of Varèse 
(Angel). along with a much later work, 
Deserts, that shows how the 69-year-old 


pioneer made use of electronic 
when ir finally came along. 


formed by a crack French ensemble, the 
wl 


fath 


collection persuasively demonst 
Varèse aded as a major 
figure of contemporary music. 

ingly ageless. the inimitable Billy 
Eckstine continues to amaze uditors 
by pouring forth his lush, liquid. biri- 
tone as beautifully as ever. Mr. B.'s Feel 
the Warm (Enterprise), w 
sist fro 


те 


Se 


an able as- 


r Artic Batler, provides 
rewarding ng. Eckstine is wh 
jw singing is all about—his phrasi 
tone and auitude toward a lyric are 
unervingly right. The tide tune, Make Jt 
with You, We've Only Just Begun, Love 
the One You're With and a half-dozen 
others are ballads made а little better for 
haying been handled by Mr. B. 

Black Oak Arkenses (Atco) has е 
raunchy, mean fecl of the early Rolling 
curied то new amphetamine 
ilbum for those who have 


listen 


heen wondering what the hell ever hap- 
pened to that som-ampit music called 
roll, and 


rock ч 


Randy Jim 
ic on 


Vs ag 
s vocal 
c incredibly funny: 
y (Lord Have Mercy 
on My Soul) is а kind of ultimate trip: 
ad he outdoes Mick Jagger in celebrat- 
ing his sexual proclivities (Hot and Nas- 
ty). Play this one for your mother 
board the next bus for Black Oak. 
A two-LP. package of Charlie Byrd is a 
lot of guitar, but for All We Know (Colum: 


bia) never hangs heavy on the ears. Its 
a wellprogramed tour through а wide 
nge of pop, rock, jazz country and 


Latin sounds with Charlie and his 
brother, bassist Joe Byrd, nobly backed 
by drummers Bill Reichenbach and Bob- 


by Rosengaiden and percussionists John 
Pompeo and Airto Moreira. There's a 
little something for everybody in what 
all in all, very tasty Byrd. 


Sincerity. sociai consciousness and a 
sense of survival all come though on 
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John Denvers latest, Poems, Prayers & 
Promises (RCA). While much of thc 
recording is concerned with getting back 
to basics, there's a lot of romantic ma- 
terial—some of it pretty, sudi as Sun- 
shine on My Shoulders, some of it banal. 
Denver's clear, conuolled voice sharply 
etches a tune such as James Taylor's 
Fire and Rain, yet the wistfulncss of 
that lyric seems lost on him. If Denver 
could lose his Mr. Purity image, his 


would benefit immeasurably. 
Whe midst of the 
title song that he's glad to be with his 
friends. who "sit and pass a pipe around," 


he reports in t 


one is almost shocked. 


THEATER 


The most exciting theater in Manhat 
tan ds located at 4 Lafayette Street, 
home of the New York Shakespeare Festi- 
val Public Theoter. The Public Theater, an 
invention of free-Shakespeare impre 
Joseph Papp, is a rambling theatrical 


complex housed in the historic former 
Astor Library. Inside and out, the build- 
ing is an architectural gem. Papp saved 
the site from destruction and mainta 
it modestly with city support. With 
his financial problems, Papp keeps prices 
low—and attracts a lively young audi- 
ence, very шиф in tu 


ic with the ad- 


venturous works he stages. 

During his first seasons, Papp had 
several huge hits (Hair and No Place to 
Be Somebody), but only a few plays 
were staged cach year. Last season, how- 
ever, the Public exploded with theatrical 
delights—and a couple of flops. Papp 
seenis constantly to be discovering new 


plays—and new playing areas in hi 


building. At last count, plays have bee 
performed in five places—the high-vaulted 
Florence Sutro Anspacher Theater; the 
proscenium stage, the Estelle R. New- 
man ‘Theater; the gymlike Martinson 
Hall; the South Hall; and the experimen- 
tal Other $ 
underground movichouse. 
But it’s not the facilities that make 
the Public the treat it is—its the works 
within. This season was marked by 
depth and diversity. Among the high- 
lights were two ambitious plays by ne 
playwrights: Dennis Reardon's The Hap- 
piness Саве and Robert Montgomery's 
Subject to Fits, inspired by Dostoievsky's 
The Idiot; a revival of the old comic 
warhorse, Arthur Wing Pinero's Tre- 
Inwney of the Wells; Blood, a modern 
reworking of the Orestes story; 
wo black plays grouped as Underground; 


age. There's also а modern 


musica 


a new play from England called Slag 


a new Candide from Chicago. There 
was an adult puppet show by the socially 
conscious Bread and Puppet Theater; 
a superb onewoman show—Siobhan 
McKenna in works by Irish authors; and 
a опстап show, Jack MacGowran in 
the works of Samuel Beckett, a great 


actor offering the words of a great pla 
ght 

The Publics season never seems to 
end. In late spring. with the rest of 
the theater waning, Papp suddenly pro- 
duced one of the most provocative works 
of the year, The Basc Training of 
Pavia Hummel. New playwright David 
Rabe focused on an unmaditional hero, 


а man who wanted to serve his country, 
who craved the ritual of the Army, who 
was, in fact, eager to be dehumanized. A 
difficult play that probably never would 
have been seen on Broadway—but 
instead received the best production 


imaginable. 


In its six years of existence, the Long 
Wharf Theorer in New Haven, Connecticut, 


has become one of the more polished 


nsembles in the country—because, аз 
artistic director Arvin Brown puts it, 
"We exploit our geography." The Long 
Wharf's proximity to Broadway permits 
the steady import- of New York ac 
tors who are happy to commute to the 
picturesque 441-seat playhouse, located 
amid a row of meat warchouses just off 
connecticut Turnpike, Brown and 
his executive director, M. Edgar Rosen- 
blum—each in his 30s—believe thar 
frequent interchange with New York is 
both practical and beneficial. “Realisti- 
cally,” says Rosenblum, “we can't 
onto top actors, because we can't ask them 
to forgo lucrative engagements in New 
York. But we do ask them to consider 


the 


our theater a second home when they 
have no other commitments" Siobhan 
McKenna went to the Long Wharf two 
years ago to direct Synge's The Playboy 
of the Western World; Eva Le Gallienne 
is scheduled for a guest appearance this 
winter; and Mildred Dunnock, Monis 
Carnovsky, Teresa Wright and 5 
Keach are featured performers. With an 
assist from such visiting stars, the perma- 
nent company of eight talented actors 
led the Long Wharf to two outstanding 
successes—the American premiere of Mar- 
guerite Duras’ A Place Without Doors 
(starving Miss Dunnock) and the world 
premiere of Robert Anderson's onc-acts 
Solitaire, Double Solitaire. Last month, 
the Long Wharf took the latter to the 
Edinbingh Festival, along with a revival 
of Moss Hart and George 5. Kaufman's 
You Can't Take It with You. In addition 
10 this vintage American comedy, which 
will open the season in New Haven on 
October the new schedule includes 
O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh, Hamlet 
(the theater's first try at Shakespeare 
Turgenev's The Country Woman, Ch 
khov's The Wedding and Swan Song and 
Congreve's The Way of the World. The 
season will also indude two American 
premieres, one of them David Storey's 
The Contractor. АП in all, an ambitious 
itinerary for an ambitious group. 
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How Memorex 

Cassette Recording Tape 
shattered glass 

and why it will make 
your favorite music 
sound better. 


To shatter glass with the human voice a singer must Ux 
reach and hold the pitch it takes to make a given 
glass vibrate. That pitch must then be projected | 
with enough volume to vibrate the glass 
to its shatter point. 
We figured if we could capture | 
that precise pitch on our 
Memorex Cassette Recording E 


Д 
Tape and play it back at the same ^ ыа Өр, 
volume, we'd dramatically demonstrate E. З // 
the exactness with which our tape can 


reproduce music. 
So that's exactly what we did. 

Because we can capture and play back 
a voice with such exacting precision, you can 
record and play back your favorite music 
with the same exacting precision. 


You should hear us. 
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Ë had a date with а gil and came to like 
her very much, We ended up in my room 
embracing—a kind of mutual thing, until 
I went 100 far—but not all the wa 
because my roommate interrupted us, She 
ran off before I had a chance to talk to 
her. 1 apologized 0 her the next day 
and she nodded mechanically and said 
she understood, but I could tell she didn't 
really. Now she avoids me and I'm begin 
ning to hate mysell. I followed my in- 
stinets as а male but failed as а human 
being. She was homesick and came to me 
needing consoling and I wied to screw 
her. What can 1 say that won't sound 
phony and will help her to understand? 
C., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The oniy thing you ought to fe 

guilty about is your mindless masoch 


ex 


Since when is the sex urge 


<clusively 
male and not a human quality? The girl 
could easily have turned you off—if she 
wanted to. As it happened, circumstances 
turned you both off. She now feels 
ashamed of what she almost did and 
wants to be sure you share her sham 
Tell her that, indeed, you do share it, 
that you're as guilt-ridden as she and that 
this common characteristic might make 
you a good рай. 


С... you tell me who is responsible 
for giving movies a G, GP, R or X 
rating? And just what are th 
cations?—K. H., Des Moines, Iowa. 

The voluntary film-rating system is 
under the jurisdiction of the Code and 
Rating Administration of the Motion Pic 
ture Association of America. The director 
of the administration is a practicing psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Aaron Stern, who supervises 
a group of eight 10 ten full-time reviewers 
in Los Angeles. They rate most of the 
films submitted to the administration and 
usually have extensive backgrounds in 
film making, psychology, psychiatry or 
journalism. Two of them are college 
graduates on one-year administration 
fellowships and may or may not be film 
majors. At least five of the reviewers see 
every movie submitted and all of them 
screen those films that are questionable. 
A producer dissatisfied with the rating 
assigned his movie may appeal to the 
Code and Rating Appeals Board, com- 
prising producers, distributors and ex- 
hibitors within the industry. 


m a 20-year-old male and still a virgin 
situation I would like to remedy. 
Apparently willing to help me out is an 
attractive woman in her late 30s who 
lives in my apartment building and who 
has been quite friendly. She always stops 
to chat when we meet in the һай or 
on the street and she has occasionally 


invited me in for 


cup of coffee. Unless I 
totally misread her intentions, she would 
like to go to bed with me. She works. is 
divorced and dates other men, so it's not 
exactly a desperation move on her part. 
This seems to be an opportunity I 


shouldn't pass up. but I'm put off by the 
my 


fact that she's almost twice 
What do you thinkz—R. S, К 
Michig: 

The sexual initiation of youths by 
experienced women has been 
practiced formally in various cultures 
and occurs informally in ours quite fre- 
quently. It’s been said that much can be 
learned by studying with a good teacher, 
and if you wish, you can couple that 
with Ben Franklin's advice to young 
men: “In your amours, you should pre- 
fer old women to young ones. They ате 
so grateful.” But because of your own 
doubts about personally closing the gen- 
eration gap, we suspect you would be 
happier with a woman your own age— 
and a relationship that might be based 
on something more substantial (han the 
sexual use of each other. 


ДА taking my automobile to a 
for "minor" repairs, 1 was presented 
a staggering bill-more than tiple the 
estimated cost. In answer to my protest. 
the mechanic smugly noted that the re- 
pair order I had signed authorized him 
to do whatever work he thought neces- 
sary, and the thieving son of a bitch 
refused to release my car until J had 
paid him. I finally did—but what can be 
done in future situations like thi9— 
D. H., Chicago, Ilin 

Not much, once the vepairs have been 


age. 


200, 


older. 


made. But there are several sieps you 
can take in advance to protect yourself 
against this kind of highway robbery. 
First, diagnose your vehicle's problems 
before taking it to a mechanic; if you're 
too busy or otherwise disinclined to 
learn to do this yourself, have it done at 
an electronic diagnostic center. Once 
you know what has to be done, get at 
least three writlen estimates from reputa- 
ble garages (and ask whether the estimate 
ix bused on use of new or rebuilt parts 
and whether the work will be guaranteed). |] 
When you take the 
you be called to authorize any expensive |l 
repairs that aren't included in the esti- 
mate. And if you still find yourself taken 
for a ride, tell the manager of the shop 
that you plan to lodge a complaint with 
the Better Business Burcau—and do it. 
Incidentally, as for the epithet thiev- 
ing (we won't argue with the rest), а 
study undertaken in New York City a 
few years ago found that unnecessary 
auto repairs were more often the result 
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of incompetence than of dishonesty. May- 
be that's even more depressing. 


AAs the time I joined the Army, I wasa 
gungho patriot, but a year in Vietnam 
completely changed my views and, as a 
veteran, I now actively support the 
peace movement. My wife can't under- 
stand my reversal in outlook, nor why 
I've let my hair grow, nor why I jump 
into things I would have condemned 
two years ago. These changes are now 
threatening my marriage. I love my wife 
and our two children and have no desire 
to be separated from them again; I also 
love my country and look forward to the 
day when it will get itself together. I 
feel that I've got to help the movement 
—but that 1, in turn, need help in 
handling a marriage that's fast becoming 
bly strained.—S. ]. Minneapolis, 
nesota. 

You went to Vietnam with one out- 
look and came back with another; it 
shouldn't surprise you that your wife 
has difficulty dealing with what to her is 
an abrupt reversal in views. But even 
without that, it’s not uncommon for 
returning veterans and their wives to 
have difficulty readjusting to a “nor- 
mal” married life. Patiently explain to 
your wife the experiences you went 
through that led to your present out- 
look. Try to help her understand, if not 
completely accept, the changes within 
you. Be sure, however, that your new 
political views aren't. masking more per- 
sonal problems that should be dealt with. 


Wo stationed overseas and would like to 
send home some tapes that I've recorded. 
Friends tell me, however, that the pack- 
age will be X-rayed somewhere along the 
line and that this will erase the tapes. 
Other friends say that erasure by X rays 
is impossible. What's the scoop?—E. K., 
APO San Francisco, California. 

According to the Ampex Corporation, 
one of the larger manufacturers of tapes 
and tape recorders, you can rest easy. X 
rays are far too high on the frequency 
spectrum to damage your tapes. 


ММ... my husband makes love, he acts 
like the hero of a sex-thriller paperback 
—and expects me to act like the heroine 
of same. This type of loveplay leaves me 
upset, tense and unhappy; I enjoy a 
quieter sort of lovemaking. As a conse- 
quence, my husband is often disappoint- 
ed and feels he has failed to arouse me 
properly, He says there must be some- 
thing wrong with me, while I feel that 
each of us should be allowed his or her 
own way of expressing sexual feelings. 
Who's righ?—Mrs Н. S, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

You—but don't forget that one of 
the major motivations for having sex is 
mutual pleasure. Both you and your 


husband should learn how to please each 
other and, by so doing, increase your 
own pleasure—which means you'll both 
have to make some compromises. To 
play the advocate for his side, we'd like 
to remind you that motion can be an 
important aspect of lovemaking but, for 
too many people, moving day ё still 
traditionally restricted to those days when 
the lease expires. 


F cecenity decided to invest in а mutual 
fund, so I set about looking for the 
largest one, on the theory that the confi- 
dence of a vast army of investors must 
be an indication of past success. Ї was 
advised, however, that I would be better 
off finding a small or medium-sized fund, 
because beyond a certain size, a fund 
runs into difficulties. Is this so?—A. K., 
"Toledo, Ohio. 

Yes. Federal securities laws force mutual 
funds to diversify their holdings and, in 
most cases, won't permit a fund to have 
more than ten percent of iis assets in any 
single situation. An additional require- 
ment limits the percentage of any firm's 
stocks that a fund can own. The practical 
result is that as a fund grows, it is forced 
to invest in more and more companies, 
just to keep ahead of the law. The more 
different stocks it invests in, the more 
average is its performance. For years, 
the record of the largest funds has closely 
paralleled the broad stock-market aver- 
ages. Analytical studies suggest that the 
best-performing funds will generally be 
found in the $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 
asset range. Of course, size is only one 
factor to be considered when it comes to 
investing in a mutual fund, and small size 
hardly guarantees large profits. For more 
on this subject and on many other kinds 
of investments, see “Playboy's Investment 
Guide,” by Contributing Editor Michael 
Laurence, to be published this month by 
Playboy Press. 


Bin sick and tired of the various laws 
that infringe on a minor’s liberties by 
restricting where he can go and what he 
can do when he gets there. Whoever set 
the age of 21 as the dividing line be- 
tween minor and adult, anyway?—A. L., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

According to Dr. Ralph E. Minear, 
Jr., an associate at Harvard's Center for 
Community Health and Medical Care, 
recognition of the age of 21 as the 
beginning of adulthood grew out of 
British common law. Before the Norman 
invasion, 13 or H—roughly, puberty— 
was considered the magic age, at least 
among the nobility. During the battles 
that followed the invasion, however, it 
became apparent that the 13- and 14-year- 
old nobles were simply not big enough 
nor strong enough to bear the weight of 
heavy armor and a long lance as they 
rode off to war. The age was changed to 
19 and later raised again, because 19- 


year-olds who inherited their father’ es- 
tates didn’t really come into their own 
until they were 21, inasmuch as legal 
processing of the estates normally took 
two years. 


Whi is the difference between crack- 
ling and sparkling wines?—B. G., Mill 
Valley, California. 

Crackling and sparkling wines are 
both carbonated beverages—with the for- 
mer being less bubbly than the latter. 


AA tied tells me that it's possible to 
freeze sperm for a long period of time, so 
that men planning to have vasectomies 
could store their sperm against the possi- 
bility of permanent sterilization: In the 
event they later changed their minds, 
they could sull have children. Is this 
possible? Т. M., Denver, Colorado. 

Yes. The sperm, obtained from the in- 
dividual by masturbation, is mixed with 
glycerol and frozen at 324 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. Bull sperm, frozen in 
much the same way, has kept for as long 
as 20 years, so the procedure is hardly 
new. Dr. Edward Т. Tyler of the Tyler 
Clinic in Los Angeles has used frozen 
sperm in artificially inseminating 196 
women, 92 of whom became pregnant. 
The technique can also be used in infer- 
tility cases in which the husband's sperm 
count is low (the semen is collected over 
a period of tine and the sperm concen- 
trated for later impregnation), when the 
wife desires to become pregnant but the 
husband may not be available (such as 
during a war) or when the husband is 
engaged in a genetically dangerous occu- 
pation (such as astronautics, work in a 
radiation lab or contact sports). Because 
of the increasing number of vasectomies, 
Dr. Tyler and other researchers intend 
to open storage banks in the near future 
for frozen sperm. 


Is it proper for a divorced woman, who 
is now using her maiden name, to an- 
nounce her new engagement in the 
newspaper?—J. P., Norfolk, Virginia. 

A widow ‘or a divorcee usually an- 
nounces her new engagement by writ- 
ing or phoning friends and relatives a 
jew days before the wedding. But if the 
lady wishes to use the public prints, this, 
100, is acceptable. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that premieres merit more publicity 
than reruns, 


All reasonable questions—from fash- 
ion, food and drink, stereo and sports cars 
to dating dilemmas, taste and etiquette 
—will be personally answered if the 
writer includes a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send all letters io The Playboy 
Advisor, Playboy Building, 919 N. Michi 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. The 
most provocative, pertinent querics will 
be presented on these pages cach month. 
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There are alot of 
beautiful reasons 
| for flying Pan Am. 


Ilona Zahn is just one. 


Wait till she plumps your pillow. 
Serves your Scotch. Helps you out with 
your high school French or German— 
or whatever it was you were trying to 
impress her with. 

Ilona Zahn is just one of 4,700 Pan Am 
flight service people. They come from 
all over the U.S. and 60 other lands. 
But all of them have something in 
common. They’re all experts at making 
you feel comfortable and relaxed. 

They all meet highest Pan Am® 
standards, speak at least one foreign 
language (Ilona speaks five), and go 
through the toughest, most intensive 
airline training program there is. 

They know, better than anyone else, 
how to treat 747 passengers, hecause 
we've been flying the 747 longer than 
anyone else. 

And when things get busy, and 
there're all those meals to fix and drinks 
to mix and movies to runand nerves 
to calm .. . they still manage to come 
through smiling. 

Thereare a lot of other good reasons 
for flying Pan Am, but none of them 
seem quiteso important as the girl who. 
makes you feel at home. The girl who 
wears the Pan Am wings. 

She's an angel. 


Are you going to buy more 
cassette tape recorder than you need? 
Or not enough? 


Not if you buy a Panasonic. 
Because we make more cassette 
tape recorders than anyone. In 
all kinds of combinations. 

And our portables have 
pushbutton controls. Auto-Stop. 
That stops the machine at 
the end of the tape. Easy-Matic. 
So no matter how loudly or softly 
you speak, it’s.all put down 
just right. Plus optional adapters 
for car and boat. And all work 
on batteries as well as house 
current. Including the RQ-224S 
with an optional AC adapter. 


] 
Our RQ-2248 has a lot of the 
features of the more sophisticated 
Panasonics. But not the price. 
And its pistol-grip-type handle 
makes it a cinch to carry around. 


2 


Ifyou want alittle more 
Panasonic, the RQ-209DAS gives 
it toyou. Big, beautiful piano- 


key pushbuttons and a sleek silver 


trim. When the cassette is done, 
pusha button and it pops up. 


The RQ-226S is our deluxe 
pistol-grip version. With roll-bar 
volume and tone control. A meter 
totell you just how strong your 
batteries are. And a big strong 
4" dynamic speaker. 


And this Panasonic, the 
RQ-222AS, has a super-sensitive 
condenser mike built inside. 

So you just talk intothe room 
instead of into the mike. It also 
has a digital counter. 


Panasonic's RQ-236S adds 
another dimension to cassettes. 


Radio. Both FM and AM. Built 
right into the unit. So you can 
listen to your favorite stations 
when you're not recording your 
favorite sounds. 


And if you want to record 
or play back cassettes in stereo, 
you want our Model RQ-254S. 
With two 5" by 3" side-firing 
speakers, a VU/battery meter 
and separate tone and volume 
controls. 


Thenthere's our Language 
Lab, RQ-229S. It lets you listen to 
a language. Repeat it in yourown 
words. And then listen to them 
both. You can also use it as a 
regular cassette recorder and 
stereo player deck. 

Takethis ad to your 
Panasonic dealer. And listen to 
what you've just read. You don't 
haveto get more than you need 
orlessthan you want. If you 
listen to Panasonic. 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


200 Park Avenue, New York 10017. For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call 800 631-1971. In N. J., 800 962-2803. We pay for the call. Ask about any Model. 


THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


an interchange of ideas between reader and editor 
on subjects raised by “the playboy philosophy” 


NEOPHOBIA 
Standards of behavior and appearance 
vary widely from one culture to another, 
but one constant scems to be intolerance 
of novelty. A story | r 
Angeles Times recounted the sad experi 
ence of a tribal chief in Uganda who 
was denounced and beaten by his people 
for his newfangled ideas about nudity. 
It seems he was against it. 
Drew М. Angel 
Laguna Beach, California 


l in the Los 


THE PREVENTION OF KNOWLEDGE 

It is popularly believed that today's 
college students are well informed about 
sex: actually, many of them are abysmal- 
ly ignorant in this subject. Here at the 
University of North Carolina, Dr. Takey 
Crist, assistant professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology, is attempting to close 
this gap in knowledge through lectures 
and informal talks and especially by 
teaching a course titled Aspects of Human 
Sexuality. 

Unfortunately, many older people 
still believe that the more you know, the 
more you do, and an unorganized and 
diverse group of persons is working to 
silence Dr. Crist. What this opposition 
fails to realize is that a vast number of 
college students are so poorly informed 
as to increase the likelihood of their 
encountering such problems as venereal 
disease and unwanted pregnancy. 

To be able to communicate with col- 
lege students factually and openly about 
sex is a gift—a gift that Dr. Crist, for 
one, possesses. I believe that those of us 
who recognize the problem of sexual 
ignorance must speak up now, not only 
for the sake of the young but also to 
protect the older generation from the 
consequences of its own folly. 

Judythe Torrington 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


CONQUERING THE FLESH 

There have been several letters in 
The Playboy Forum recently about the 
merits of sex with love vs. copulation for 
its own sake. This is almost as futile as 
comparing patriotism with watermelon 
Love is an invented abstraction. Сориа 
tion is a reality. While two individuals 
may be in uter disagreement about 
whether a given sex act was an act of love, 
they can certainly agree that copulation 
took place. 

Man is not biologically monogamous, 
с certain other species, If he were, 


then adultery would never occur, be- 
cause it is beyond the power of an 
animal to act in a direction counter to 
his genetic disposition, Man's potential 
for polygamy has been recognized by 
moralis from earliest time, and this 
fact is underlined by the many man-made 
laws forbidding promiscuous sexual ac 
tivity. These injunctions say, in effect, 
that since there is no biological reason 
why you can't copulate, we will make a 
law to prohibit the expression of undif- 
ferentiated sexual drive. This law is 
thought by the moralists to prove that 
man is a superior species, demonstrating 
that, by an effort of spirit, he can subdue 
his flesh. 

The notion that man is superior, how- 
ever, is possibly unwarranted in view of 
the history of the human race. Man has 
shown unequivocally that the sins to 
which the flesh is heir pale in compari 
son w 


» the atrocities committed in the 
name of spiritual superiority. Attempt- 
ing to impose abstract standards on hu- 
man behavior—such as that sex without 
love is bad—has generated far more woe 
than it has prevented 

Wil 


FEMALE SEXUALITY 

I read with amusement Dr. Frederick 
Lemere's quaint view (The Playboy Fo- 
rum, July) that men should resign them 
selves 10 impotence with advancing age 
and that they need not worry about 
leaving their women unsatisfied since, 
“Fortunately for men, most women сап 
take sex or leave it alone and are often 
glad to do the latter." This description of 
female sexuality is, at best, a half-truth. 
There's no evidence that women are 
naturally any less horny than men, and 
women who fit Dr. Lemere’s description 
may simply be repressing their desires. 
Furthermore, there are plenty of women 
who are as acutely aware of the demands 
of their bodies as most men. 

Probably there are many men who 
would like to think that “most women 
can take sex or leave it alone,” because 
the male ego is so dependent on his 
bclicf in his sexual prowess. As long as 
the man has the monopoly on initiative, 
he can imagine that he is sexy all the 
time. But with today’s sexually free cli- 
mate, women may take the ative at 
times when the man isn't quite up to 
it, and the illusion of the everready 


That's right. Honey-caked Yello-Bole 
guaranteed the mildest, most flavorful 
you've ever tasted. Try your favorite tobac- 
co in any new Yello-Bole Pipe. If you don’t 
agree, return pipe with sales slip to Yello- 
Bole and we'll refund purchase price. 


Free booklet tells how to smoke а pipe, shows 
styles. $6.95 to $2.50. Write Yello-Bole Pipes, Inc., 
N.Y. 10022, Dept. N13. 
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male gocs out the window. When it be- 
comes generally accepted that feminini 
does not mean pa: 
does not require perpetual willingness, 
both sexes will relax and enjoy eroticism 
more. 


ity and masculinity 


Mrs. М. Reynolds 
New York, New York 


INTERCOURSE DURING MENSTRUATION 

In Dear Playboy in your March issue, 
Frank Greenberg sugges 
explanation of why Jew 
women are forbidden to engage in sex- 
wal intercourse during а woman's men- 
strual period. It is not, as Greenberg 
seems to think, because the ancient rab- 
bis considered а woman's blood literally 
poisonous at the time of menstrual 
but because, as the Talmud states, 
woman is in her uncleanliness" through- 
е she is continually 
losing blood from her uterus. 

a 


and dry for the duration of menstruation, 
so that for the man, intercourse is a very 
чар! ad distasteful experience, 
while the wom a state 
of nervous debilitation at this time. It is 
not unknown for a woman who allows 
sexual intercourse while menstruating to 
become violently hysterical, with shatter- 
ing effects on the unlortunate man's 
subsequent potency. 

A woman needs affection throughout 
menstruation, but it should be 
undemanding affection, not se 
course, as E hope any right-thinking m: 
will agree. 


(Name withheld by request) 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

It's your right to disapprove the idea 
of intercourse during menstruation, and 
it’s also your right, if you wish, to raise 
this disapproval to the level of a reli- 
gious principle. However, all your stale- 
ments are unscientific. For instance, 
your notion that the vagina is hot and 
chy during menstruation is not generally 
ich a phenomenon might be ob 
in coitus with а menstruating 
woman who uses vaginal tampons, which 
dry the vagina and tend to retard lubri- 
cation when the tampon has just been 
removed. The vest of your "facis" appear 
to be equally subjeciive in origin. In- 
numerable couples have engaged in sex- 
ual intercourse while (hc 
menstruating without experiencing dis- 

comfort or unpleasantness, 


woman is 


IN LOVE WITH A COUSIN 
About 40 years ago, 1 was desperately 
love with my first cousin, She never 
knew how fervently I wished to ask her to 
me. We went out together occa- 
ly. She was not beautiful but was 
sensible, well-groomed and a pleasure 
to be with 

1 was convinced that blood relatives 
frequently have reruded children, and 1 
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FORUM NEWSFRONT 


a survey of events related to issues raised by “the playboy philosophy" 


GRASS: ONWARD AND UPWARD 

Despite strict prohibitory laws and 
strong resistance to its legalization, mari- 
juana continues to climb in popularity 
in both the United States and Canada. 

* UCLA psychologist William Mc- 
Glothlin, teslifying before the National 
Commission on Marijuana and Drug 
Abuse, predicted that by 1976 the num- 
ber of Americans who have tried pot 
at least once will have jumped from 
his estimate of 15,000,000 today to 
50,000,000 and that annual dollar sales 
of the illegal drug could reach 3.7 bil. 
lion dollars by the same year. He esti- 
mated that marijuana dealers, mostly 
young people, now number 170,000 and 
will probably reach 500,000 over the next 
four years. 

* A study published by the Canadian 
Federal Health Department forecasts 
that at the present rate of increase pot 
will overtake booze among high school 
students within four years, and in less 
than six years virtually all students will be 
using the drug. Canadian health minister 
John Munro released statistics showing 
that convictions јог pot possession have 
risen from an average of 22.5 per year 
between 1960 and 1965 to $399 in 1970. 


PUSHING POTTED POT 

AMSTERDAM—A resourceful Dutchman 
has been legally peddling pot plants 
through a loophole in his country's 
marijuana law. The Netherlands penal 
code bans possession of the “dried tops of 
female hemp” plants but says nothing 
about live ones, so Kees Hoekert turned 
his houseboat into a floating marijuana 
plantation—the Lowlands Weed Com- 
pany—which offers young marijuana 
plants Jor about 50 cents apiece. Не 
reported selling 15,000 of the seedlings 
in a two-week period before the demand 
exceeded. his supply. Hockert has since 
advertised in the U. S. underground press 
asking American pot smokers to mail him 
their sceds for planting in the public 
parks and woods of Holland. 


ABORTION-LAW PROTEST 
MUNICH—Public prosecutors in three 
West German states have filed charges 
against more than 100 women, including 
prominent entertainers, journalists and 
fashion models, who signed a published 
statement that they had undergone abor- 
tions in violation of Germany's. strict, 
century-old abortion law. А spokesman 
for one prosecutor's office said il makes 
no difference where the abortions took 
place as long as the women are West 
German citizens and the five-year statute 
of limitations has not expired. Police in 


Munich have since raided the offices of 
a women’s group promoting liberalized 
abortion laws and seized a list of the 
names of 160 other women who have 
also admitted to illegal operations. The 
German abortion protest was inspired 
by similar abortion confessions made 
publicly by some 343 French women, 
including many film and literary per- 
sonalities. At last report, French authori- 
ties had taken no legal action. 

In the United States: 

= New York governor Nelson Roche- 
feller has signed a bill outlawing com- 
mercial abortion-referral agencies in the 
state, ending what had developed into 
а multimillion-dollar business since the 
New York law was liberalized last year. 

+ Encouraged by a recent Supreme 
Court decision, a growing number of 
hospitals, clinics and private doctors 
are reportedly performing abortions in 
Washington, D. C. Last April, the Court 
upheld the District of Columbia. abor- 
lion law but severely limited its enforce 
ment by shifting the burden of proof to 
the prosecution, which must now con- 
vince a jury that a doctor performed an 
abortion that was not їп the best inter- 
est of his patient's. physical or mental 
health. 


BATTLE AGAINST DIVORCE 
nomMe—Leaders of Italy's antidivorce 
movement are predicting victory at the 
polls. Since the law went into effect last 
December, legalizing divorce for the first 
lime in the country's modern history, 
divorce foes have gathered almost three 
times the number of signatures needed 
10 put the law to а popular vote, which 
observers predict will be close, Denounc- 
ing the existing law. the president of the 
National Cammitice for a Referendum 
on Divorce called for legalized concubi- 


nage, so couples who believe in divorce 
can live together “in registered. union” 
without exchanging marriage vows. 

Meanwhile, the Vatican announced 
revision of the Catholic Church's annul- 
ment rules, simplifying procedures and 
liberalizing certam. grounds on which 
marriages can be ruled invalid. 

Elsewhere, 

+ Іп a тоге to stimulate tourism, the 
Dominicam Republic is ranting 
divorces to foreigners and nonresident 
citizens on the basis of one week's resi- 
dency if the action is not contested. 

+ Florida, New Jersey and Michigan 
have enacted “no fault” laws that elimi 
nate divorce as such and permit the dis- 
solution of a marriage if a couple, after 
a waiting period, feel their differences 


now 


are irreconcilable. Similar laws have al- 
ready been passed in California, Texas 
and Iowa. 


DARK DAYS FOR THE A. M.A. 

ATLANTIC CIty—The political and 
financial power of the American Medi- 
cal Association, probably the country’s 
Strongest professional lobby, is being 
threatened by a continuing decline in 
membership. Statistics show that for the 
first time in at least 50 years, fewer than 
half the nation’s doctors are dues-paying 
members and, in recent months, five 
state medical associations have dropped 
the requirement that their members also 
belong to the А. М.А. At the associa- 
tion’s annual convention held in Atlan- 
tic City, president Dr. Wesley W. Hall 
admitted that the 211,000-member or- 
ganization has been coming under in- 
creasingly sharp attacks from physicians as 
well as others and called on the A. M. А?5 
house of delegates to hold а constitu- 
tional convention, the first since 1847, to 
update the association's policies and 
practices. The board of directors turned 
the suggestion down. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LOITERING 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—/1 Cincinnali loiter- 
ing law has been struck down by a U.S. 
Supreme Court decision that could doom 
similar statutes in most American. cities. 
The Court ruled that loosely worded laws 
against loitering, assembling or acting in 
an annoying manner violate the First 
Amendment right to peaceful assembly, 
because their vagueness is “an obvious in- 
vitation to discriminatory enforcement.” 


PROHIBITING CARNAL KNOWLEDGE 

MADKRID—A psychiatrist at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid faces a possible six- 
month jail sentence for trying 10 conduct 
а survey of student sex attitudes and 
practices. No interviews were sought 
and the 6000 questionnaires were anony- 
mous, but a local newspaper published an 
angry editorial denouncing the “shameless 
survey” and police charged Dr. Nicolás 
Caparros with creating a public scandal. 


LEGALIZING F**K 

WASHINGTON, p. C—The most notorious 
four-letter word in the English language 
has been carefully scrutinized by the 
U.S. Supreme Court; the Justices de- 
cided, five to four, that public display 
of the word is not а criminal offense. 
The ruling overturned the conviction of 
a California man who, in 1968, appcarcd. 
in the Los Angeles County Courthouse 
wearing a jacket bearing the message 
FUCK THE DRAFT. Writing the majority 
opinion, Justice John M. Harlan noted 
“One man's vulgarity is another's lyric: 
(For details of a similar case, see “Playboy 
After Hours,” page 21.) 


TAPPING THE MAILS 

WASHINGTON, D. с.—Май from foreign 
countries, including first-class letters, 
may now be opened by Government 
agents looking for narcotics, pornogr 
phy and other contraband, The U.S. 
Postal Service and the Bureau of Cus- 
toms jointly announced the new policy 
of inspecting mail without а warrant or 
prior consent of the addressee, who pre- 
viously had the option in most cases of 
permilting inspection or having the mail 
returned to the sender. 


SIN IN NEW YORK 

NEW уовк—/п a crash program to 
drive sin out of the Greenwich Village 
and Times Square areas, New York 
authorities have launched a full-scale war 
agains! prostitutes, pimps and sex shows. 
After police raided a stage act at the 
Club Orgy, six performers were con- 
victed of obscenity, public lewdness and 
consensual sodomy and five of them sen- 
tenced to jail terms ranging from 30 days 
to six months—reportedly the first time 
in the city that an obscenity case has re- 
sulted in punishment other than fines. 
Manhattan criminal court judge William 
E. Ringel, 70, said he handed down the 
jail terms because “giving them a fine is 
only a license to continue” and con- 
demned "the current era of licentious 
permissiveness.” Earlier, another crimi- 
nal court judge took the unusual action 
of refusing to grant bail for two women 
charged with prostitution, and court 
clerks reported that arraigaments for 
prostitution were averaging 80 per day. A 
special police “pimp squad” has also been 
cracking down on panderers, confiscating, 
when possible, their expensive “pimp- 
mobiles,” used to chauffeur their girls to 
and from work, Authorities promised to 
continue the clean-up drive, bul The 
New York Times later reported that pros- 
titution was getting back to normal, 


SEN IN SAN FRA. CO 

SAN FRANCISCO—Afler three years of 
studying the cily's system of criminal 
justice, the San Francisco Committee on 
Crime has issued a report strongly rec- 
ommending that legislators attend to the 
problems of public safety and stop 
uying to outlaw sin. The panel noted 
that in 1969 over 50 percent of arrests in 
the city were [or victinless crimes such 
as prostitution, drunkenness, homosex- 
ual acts. pornography, spicy night-club 
performances and private gambling, 
while the police sowed fewer than 13 
percent of crimes against persons and 
property. The report stated. that not all 
the ills or aberrations of society are the 
concern of government and that prohibi- 
tive laws have little effect on popular 
vices. City police chief Alfred J. Nelder 
read the recommendations and announced 
thal he was “flabbergasted.” 


knew that this helick was quite wide- 
spread in our families, who would vio 
lently oppose our marrying. She married 
well and had two fine children, as did I. 
Гуе often wondered how things would 
have been if I'd had the courage to 
propose to her. I understand that in 
other cultures, cousins marry with no 
complications. 
Td like your comment. 
(Name and address 
withheld by request) 
A marriage to a first cousin is likely to 
bring out many of the traits inherent in 
the family, both good and bad. If, for 
example, such genetic defects as hemo- 
philia are present, a marriage is inad- 
visable. However, if one’s genes carry 
desirable qualities, such as good eyesight, 
the chances of their being passed on are 
increased by marrying a close relative 
with the same qualities, 


PARENTAL PRUDERY 

Seth Е. Many and Carolyn К. Peck, 
who were persecuted by proper Boston 
ans for appearing nude in a glassed-i 
sun porch that was part of their home 
(The Playboy Forum, May) were vic 
tims of typical American parental anti- 
sexuality. According to Many and Peck, 
their neighbors were concerned about 
the children “seeing what the parents 
struggled to hide.” What we have here is 
not a failure to communicate but an 
unwillingness to communicate. Deali 
with any other subject, parents are us 
ally careful to be clear and to make 
their wishes known. But not when it 
comes to sex. On that subject, many 
parents—even well-educated ones—stren- 
uously avoid giving information and ex- 
press their attitudes by indirection. 

Many researchers have noted that very 
young children feel no embarrassment 
or inhibition toward the genitalia. By 
the time they reach school аре, however, 
children don’t like to talk about sex 
with adults, They will exchange sexual 
infor ion, or misinformation, with one 
another, but usually in a context of gig- 
gles, snickers, secrecy and with a sense of 
talking about something dirty or bad. 
When parents are faced with sexuality in 
their children's conversation or behavior, 
they will clam up and try to change the 
subject or distract the children. 

Parents who take the opposite ap- 
proach also run risks. Take the couple in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, described in the 
April Forum Newsfront, who were ar- 
rested for having intercourse in front of 
their eight-year-okl son in their own 
home. These parents are feeling the 
wrath of the community because they 
have violated one of its most powerful 
taboos: Children should be preserved 
from any contact with sex. The fact that 


children are sexual  beings—Sigmund 
Freud was persecuted for pointing that 
out—is still suppressed in American 
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culture. As a result, many of our children 
have no intelligent way of dealing with 
or rechanneling their sexual feelings. 
They become frightened of these feel- 
ings and grow up to be, in their turn, 
parents who will impose the taboo of 
prudery on their children. The obvious 
way to break this vicious cyde is 
through sex education in the schools. 
Conversely, the deeply ingrained refusal 
of many parents to give up the myth that 
sex should be kept secret is the basis for 
their fierce fight against such education, 
Raymond Rogers 
Chicago, Min 


CHALLENGE TO SEX LAWS 

We wish to express our appreciation 
for the cash contribution the Playboy 
Foundation made toward our expenses 
п the case of Society for Individual 
Rights et al. vs. Nelder et al, in which 
we are ch: the constitutionality 
of Ca ws prohibiting oral and 
anal copulation. 

The plaintiffs in this suit include a 
married heterosexual couple, an unmar- 
ried heterosexual couple and a pair of 
homosexual lovers. The complaint al- 
leges that these persons have a “strong 
predilection and desire” to engage i 
oral copulation in the privacy of their 
homes but are inhibited from doing so 
because of felony statutes proscrit 
oral copulation that thr 
arrest and prosecution. The complaint 
further alleges that the heterosexual 
couples actually participated in acts of 
oral copulation; however, for precau- 
tionary reasons, we do mot allege this 
fact about the pair of homosexuals. 

Our action is based on the precedent 
established by Buchanan vs. Batchelor, 
when a three-judge Federal court in 
Texas held that the state's sodomy stat- 
ute, which prohibits both oral and anal 
copulation, could not be enforced 
ast a consenting adult couple acting 
n private. 

We face problems, however. The solid 
legal foundation that existed when we 
filed our action been eroded because 
of a Supreme Court ruling limiting the 
Federal court's jurisdiction over state 
statutes. Nonetheless, we have filed a 
motion for a preliminary injunction in 
the case to be heard by the three-judge 
Federal court, but do not know now if 
we will be able to proceed in this court. 

Meanwhile, three of the attorneys in 
the su nst the oral and anal сори 
lation laws are also engaged in a state 
lawsuit by the Society for Individual 
Rights against the Pacific Telephone 
Company and the California Public 
Utilities Commission. Two years ago, 
5.1. R. asked the telephone company to 
publish the following advertisement. in 
the Yellow Pages under * 


Homosexuals, know 
your rights. If over 21, write to or 


visit Society for Individual Rights, 
83 Sixth Street, San Francisco, 781- 
1570. 


The telephone company refused to 
publish this innocuous advertisement on 
the fatuous ground that it is offensive to 
good taste. The C.P.U.C. upheld the 
telephone company after a hearing. Since 
the Yellow Pages California ате sub- 
ject to state regulation by the C. P. U. С„ 
we contend that refusal to accept this ad- 
vertisement constitutes state censorship 
of unpopular ideas and infringes on the 
organization's right of free speech and 
communication and is a denial of equal 
protection of the Jaw. On June 17, 1971, 
the California supreme court granted ош 
writ of review and we are now waiting 
for the case to be placed on the calendar 
for oral argument. 

B. J- Beckwith 
Attorney at Law 
San Francisco, California 


CONGENIAL CONDOMS 

An editorial reply to the letter ti- 
tled “Congenial Contraception" in the 
July Playboy Forum states that people 
Тее] less like indulging in sexual inter- 
course with types of contraception other 
than the pill and the intra-uterine de- 
vice. While this may be иие in the 
United States, I would venture to say 
that it is not necessarily so in other 
countries. There are countries where the 
pill is not as popular as it is in the U. S. 
and where condoms, for example, enjoy 
greater favor. Americans would find this 
and other coitalrelated methods more 
attractive were we to change some of 
our laws and attitudes. 

The Japanese like condom contraccp- 
tion and consider it conducive to sex 
because of the colorful variety of con- 
doms available and the attractive way 
they are packaged and presented. Fur- 
thermore, Japanese condoms are 40 per- 
cent thinner than Amcrican brands and, 
therefore, are much more enjoyable to 
use. 

The reason for this situation. a 
stingent FDA regulation that ensures 
that American condoms are among the 
most flawless in the world and, conse- 
quently, are also among the thickest. In 
terms of birth-control cffectiveness, it 
has been demonstrated that the in- 
creased acceptability of thinner condoms 
more than outweighs the very slightly 
increased risk of pinholes. (It is practi- 
cally impossible for seminal fluid to get 
through a pinhole anyway.) 
additional factor in determining 
congeniality of contraception, of course, 
is the unfortunate American habit of 
ng contraceptive preparation to the 
bathroom. In other cultures, diaphragms, 
foams and condoms are an accepted part 
of sexual foreplay. Birth control is far 


more pleasant when the man helps with 
the diaphragm or foam, or the woma 
places the condom. 

Philip D. Harvey 

Population Planning Associates 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


VENEREAL DISEASE 

The term venereal disease docs not 
refer to “syph” and “clap” only, as most 
people seem to think, but includes a 
group of infectious diseases transmitted 
by sexual intercourse or sexual contact: 
gonorrhea or gonococcal urethritis, vc- 
nereal syphilis, chancroid, trichomoniasis, 
lymphogranuloma venereum and granu- 
loma inguinale. These diseases have 
complex cycles and consequences of 
varying severity, including permanent or- 
gan damage, sterility, brain damage, 
blindness, defective offspring and death. 
Methods of trcatment differ in specific 
ty and effectiveness. Thus, though The 
Playboy Advisor (December 1970) was 
technically correct in stating. “There 
is no such thing as incurable V.D. 
this docs not mean that the V. D. prob- 
lem is not serious There is plenty of 
reason for concern. 

Epidemiological studies by reputable 
publichealth organizations, as well as by 
independent researchers, have shown 
that: (1) We are in the throcs of a 
pandemic (worldwide epidemic) of vc- 
nereal disease, the U.S, included, and 
the situation is getting worse at an 
accelerating rate. (2) Gonorrhea is the 
second most widespread communicable 
in the U.S., with an estimated 
2,000,000 cases annually. (3) V. D. is not 
becoming less of a problem because of 
the availability of broad-spectrum anti- 
biot ity, the reverse is truc, 
(4) One possible reason for this sharp 
upsurge may be increased use of oral 
contraceptives. resulting in decreased 
use of the condom, which did help pre- 
vent infection, (5) Certain stages of 
several diseases in the V.D. group are 
indecd incurable. (6) Some strains of 
gonococcus, which causes gonorrhea, are 
resistant to any type of medical therapy 
now in gencral use. (7) Up to 80 per- 
cent of women infected with pon 
may not show any symptoms, and diag- 
nosis of their illness is often difficult if 
not impossible. (8) Syphilis, even alter 
a pronounced cure, may still exist within 
the lymph glands to cause disease at a 
later time. 

There is a reluctance on the part of 
the mass media to discuss such matters. 
As а result of this, the majority of young 
men and women in this country, includ- 
ing many in the medical prolessions, 
really do not know what the carly symp- 
toms of V. D. are, how to recognize the 
various stages of disease, how to differen- 
tiate among the diseases, how to prevent 
infection or where to go for information 


rhea 


Jl things 


you can do with this giant replica 
of a Ballantines Scotch bottle. 


1 4 Put а leash around 
its neck and take it 

for a walk every (f. 
«e morning. 


Use it as a very large lure 
for especially loyal and 
discriminating fish. 


Invent your own use for it. 
Send the idea to “21” Brands, 2 
23 W. 52 St, М.Ү, NY. 10019. 

And we'll mail you a genuine 
“Loyalist’s B.S” (Bachelor of 

Scotch) diploma free. 

If you can’t think of another use, 

well send you a free diploma 

anyway. Gane address as above.) 


15 


2 ‘Take it to posh restaurants and 

the waiters will always know 
what brand of Scotch you drink. 

gy Sie e thy carriage to show 
people how much you love it. 
Carry it in front of you if your 
zipper breaks. 

5 Place this attractive plastic bottle 
оп top of your T V set so you'll 
have something good to look at 
during dull programs. 

Hide behind it when your 
mother-in-law comes over. 

1 Puta lampshade on it and watch 
your friends try to turn it on. 

8 Givcitroyour wife 
as part of the divorce 
settlement. 

9 Makes an ideal 


wig stand. 


17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


for Christmas. 
Send it to someone 
you like very much. 
Send it to someone you dislike 
very much. 

"Take it to bed with you if you 
can't find your teddy bear: 


Cigar 
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23 
24 
25 


26 


1 Donate it to any museum that 


(Sy has a vacant pedestal. 


Stick it in a piano to achieve 
muted resonance. 

Be the first on your block to say 
you have one. 

Put sunglasses on itand take it 
tothe beach. 

Stick it in the closet and forget 
the whole thing. 

"Take it to the bank as collateral. 
Makes an effective © 
gain t for 
yourcat. If you 
have a cat. 


Bang it on the radiator so the 
Super will send up more heat. 
Use it to cover a worn spot in 
the rug. 

"Talk toit. (But don't expect 
an answer) 

Leave it on your desk and 


pretend you're top management. 


28 Claim it as a dependent on 

April isth. 
29 Use it for a hitching post for a 
small horse or a very large ant. 


Wash with a damp cloth once 
30 amonth. 


"Teach it to ride 
a bicycle. 


D 
Show your loyalty to Ballantines Scotch. 
Get your giant replica of the Ballantine’s 
bottle, 115 2-feet tall, weighs 3 pounds. 
‘Made of tough, see-through plastic. 


Mail us $4.95, check or money order | 
ncludes postage, allow s weeks for delivery.) 

а | 
Mail to: Bottle Offer 
| | 
| РО. Box 8s. 

New York, New York 10046 | 
| : | 
| 
| 


ОМНИ 


ADDRESS — 


| 
Sint m] 
L—— ise rest: rs 2] 


Bea 
Ballantine's 
Loyalist 


BOTTLEO INSCOTLANO BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 
'BGPROOF IMPORTEO BY "21" BRANDS, INC. NY- 
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and help. Even the kindly family phy- 
an may do the patient and the public 
a disservice by writing up the illness as 
nonspecific urethritis, not telling the 
person he has V. D. and not reporting it 
to the proper health authorities. Venereal 
disease can be prevented, can be treated 
and, hit carly enough, can be cured, 
but only if this so-called delicate sub- 
ject is brought to public attention 
Arnold R. Saslow, M. P. Н. 
Piusburgh, Pennsylvania 


SICK OF ABORTION 

Тат sick of reading about abortion in 
your magazine. Personally. the thought 
of my lovemaking resulting in ап opera- 
tion on the girl and the destruction of 
а fetus—no matter how small—is repug- 
nant to me. kl rather keep sex а 
pleasurable experience, devoid of knives, 
blood and death. 

There have been many improvements 
in female contraception during this cen- 
tury, but nothing new for the male. 
This le. 
the female. I th t development of 
better male contraceptives and shar 
of the responsibility for contraception is 
imperative, Instead of crusading for 1с 
ized abortion, ғілувоу should help and 
encourage researchers who can develop 
a better way to prevent pregnancy. 

If а man had a reliable contraceptive 
in his own ha would save both 
imselt grear deal of 
worry (and possibly prevent a paternity 
suit). Also, if we take away some of the 
pain women go through because of se: 
maybe it would be casier for them to 
© less seriously. 


I we 


Scott Hilliard 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Many scientists are currently working 
on better contraceptives for both men 
and women, and it is to be hoped that 
they will produce something effective. At 
present, the couple who find themselves 
with child unintentionally will find cold 
comfort in your letter; and the woman 
is much more likely to confront acute 
pain and even death if abortion is re- 
stricted by so many conflicting laws that 
k. Of course, if a 
given woman shares your feelings, she 
should bear the child (daydreaming 
meanwhile of a time when better con 
traceplives are available), but neither 
you nor she should advocate forcing 
that choice on other women who think 
differently, 


she is driven to a quac 


BAIRD IN WISCONSIN 

The June Playboy Forum published а 
letter from Bill Baird, а nationally recog- 
nized birth-control and abortion crusade 
He mentions his arrest for exhibiti 
abortion and contraceptive devices 
Northland College. I hope none of your 
readers got the idea that Northland Col- 


lege was involved in the arrest. While 1 
wouldn't presume (deans seldom presume 
these days) to say that everyone at North- 
land is pro-abortion, we arc suongly pro- 


free speech! There are many paths to 
truth. Bill Baird has found his path and 
tied to icate it to a capacity 


crowd of Northland students and faculty. 
nd a 
few citizens who evidently believe that 
their truth is the truth converged to effect 
an arrest. Many Northland students and 
staff. members, myself included, also con- 
verged—on the county court house, to 
support Baird during his prelim 
hearing. 

Baird's Playboy Forum lener indicates 
that a number of his lecture dates have 
been cinceled because “deans didn't 
want a jailbird on their campus.” "That's 
a shame, Censorship never was a very 
ional tool. I recom- 
mend him highly to my fellow deans. 
He's a stimulating speaker with a 
significant message for students on any 
campus. I would certainly welcome him 
to return to ours! 

Beaumont R. Hagebak, Ed. D, 
Dean of Student Айий» 
Northland College 

Ashland, Wisconsin 


OVERPOPULATION AND SEX 
Perhaps the people who worry that 
man may breed himself to extinction are 
тізі. Overpopulation, it seems, has a 
fatal self-correcting mechanism: When 
numbers become too great, all individu: 
Is lose interest in sex and the popula- 
tion disappears. This, at least, is the 
implication of an experiment on mice 
that I read about in an ar 
Dranov in the Chicago Daily News. In 
1968. Dr. John С. Calhoun put eight 
ice in a large cage with plenty of food 
cr. Three years went by, and 


Today, there are 1600 mice in the 
ten-foorsquare  cage—mice ever 
where, huddled together at feed: 
troughs, peering out of mouse ар 
ments, crammed into tin cans—mice 
daubed with different colors so Cal- 
houn and his seven fellow scien- 
tists c their type and 
persos 


"Those mice." says Calhour 
the 


peer- 
ing into squirming mass of 
animals, t mice. They don't 
retain a single characteristic of mice. 
So much of what goes into making a 
mouse a mouse is no longer there.” 


What happens, it seems, is that after a 
certain point, the adult mice stop caring 
for their young. The young have enough 
food and water to survive, but they 
learn nothing about social behavior and 
simply do not have sex with one anoth- 
er. No new mice are born. The popula- 
tion in Dr. Calhoun's cage peaked at 
2200 in 1970. There have been no 


pregnancies then. The artide 


continues: 


since 


“The youngest mouse in that cage 
is comparable to a person of 40 
Calhoun says. “The average age is 
about 55 years if it were compared to 
human lile span: 

He figures the last mouse in the 
zc will die of old age in July 197 

A grim picture, and Dr. Calhoun 
thinks it could apply to the human race 
if the population keeps growing and 
society manages to keep up with the 
pace and provide everyone with the ne 
cessities of life. Eventually, the world 
will be so overcrowded that parents will 
feel no love for their children, and chil- 
dren will have no interest in one anoth- 
cr. Dr. Calhoun figures that we have 70 
years from now to tum the population 
wend around. After that, if we haven't 
done anything, it could be the end of 
sex and, subsequently, the end of the 
human race. 

Tt seems that the command “Increase 
and multiply" has а built-in limit, 

Mary Green 
Chicago, Illinois 


ABORTION IN THE SERVICE 

In an editorial comment in the July 
Playboy Forum, you ed that Presi 
dent Nixon undid most of the good that 
might have been accomplished by rhe 
Deparment of Defense policy that al 
lowed abortions on bases for Armed 
Forces personnel and their dependents 
when he directed that military bases 
follow the abortion laws of the state 
n which they are located. For once, 1 
gree with the President. although not for 
what I believe to be his reason. Сепег- 
g. state laws are upheld on 
military bases and other Federal proper- 
ту. and military personnel and Federal 
employees cannot claim exemption from 
state laws because of their connection 
with the Federal Government. To have 
it any other way would be to create a 
separate, privileged military caste sub- 
jec only 10 its own internal 19 
system. That the Department of Defense 
directive was enlightened did not ma 
any less discriminatory against the gener- 


term solution is 
depend need 
stallations in states where it is legal. The 
long-term solution is to repeal restrictive 
abortion laws in all the states, 

Hugh L. Luiggi 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


to se 
abortions to 


nis who 


INEXPENSIVE ABORTIONS 
A letter from Houston, Texas, 
lished in the July Playboy Forum de- 
scribed a legal abortion obtained in 
ew York State at a cost of $450. As a 
registered nurse assisting in ап abortion 
(continued on page 195} 
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THE ART OF THE HOT COMB" 


1. Position one. 


==. more Sophisticated! tech- 


niques. 


les a day like any other 
day. (You know that because 
of the way your hair looks.) Like reverse-combing. 
Only this none is go- Reverse combing is de- 
ing to be different. This morn- C X ened to give your hair more 
ing you have The Hor Comb, A height. ecially three 
from Remington, a new hot шау; о out of ts barber shop 
air dryer/styler that works 
with acomb or a brush. 
Please pause for a moment. 24 
Before you Беріп there Л 4. Now 
are a few things you shoul 1 | p you can be 


know about The Hot Comi N А / Muss 
The first thing you have , sheis. 

to do is master a whole new 
combing principle- Ifyou use Y 

е old plastered down. mo- 365 when it’s flat and limp and 
= you used with a regular has lost. the only style it ever 
comb, you'll get nothing but - had.) 
a fatter version of the old cO To do it, simply e 


your hair against the wa! 
wants to go. Then coml it 
back. What you end up with 
is a full Ie of hi 

The Hot СотЬ`сап do 


even more. So much so that 


lastered-down lock. (Plus a 


k 


few stray ends sticking out 


2. The 


wrong way. 


» if you write Remington, 
Box 100, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, we'll send you the 
book that tells how to deal 


t. 
Р We're not suggesting that 
3. The 4 м The Hot Сеч ‘will change 
right way. . “your whol 
сл cercainly change 
your mornings. 


© 
all over your head.) 
The rij ay to use The 
Hot Comb" is just the oppo- 
site. You lift your hair up 
from the under side, and turn 
the comb around and down. 
(This not only gets rid of 
-out pieces, it also helps 
ape you: hair) 
When you think you've 
fot 


it Cabout five minutes - 
т), you're ready to go on 


THEHOT COMB FROM REMINGTON. 207; MORE HOT AIR FOR 1972. 


PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: CHARLES EVERS 


а candid conversation with the mayor of fayette, the first black candidate for 
governor in mississippi history and the k.k.k.’s latest public enemy number one 


“So yall goin’ to write a story on 
Evers?” asked the lady. “My, my, that 
nigra sure is comin’ up in the world.” 
Her smile was sweet, but it didn't reach 
the eyes. Her husband, a stout white- 
haired man in a rumpled secrsucker suit 
with an American-flag pin on the lapel, 
frowned, “We never had any trouble with 
our niggers before all this.” The conver- 
sation could have been overheard any- 
where in while Mississippi, but the fact 
that it took place in Fayette gave it a 
special relevance. For the target of their 
criticism, Charles Evers, is not only a 
black man but their own mayor, the 
political leader of a town in which black 
volers outnumber whites more than two 
to one, and for the first time since 
Reconstruction, a while minority was 
confronting dominant black political 
power. 

Evers, 49, has been the undisputed 
leader of the civil rights movement in 
Mississippi since the sniper slaying of 
his younger brother, Medgar, on July 12, 
1963. The day before Medgars inter- 
ment at. Arlington. National. Cemetery, 
Charles assumed his mantle as NAACP 
state field secretary and quickly launched. 
a major voler-registyation drive and a 
series of successful boycotts of segregated 
business establishments throughout the 
state. In 1964, he and NAACP slate chair- 
man Aaron Henry led the Mississippi 


“Sometimes the phone rings and ГИ look 
up and for a second ГЇЇ wonder if it's 
Bobby. Or Martin. Or Medgar. Three 
times, everybody who was really close 10 
me, everybody who offered hope.” 


Freedom Democratic Party in its unsuc- 
cessful attempt to unseat the all-white 
delegation to the Democratic National 
Convention in Atlantic City, Evers was a 
nuisance to the Democrats in those days, 
but within four years he had made his 
political mark on both the state and na- 
tional scene, and in 1968, the “Mississippi 
Challenge” succeeded when Evers’ bira- 
cial delegation of “loyalist” Democrats 
was seated at the Chicago convention and 
Evers himself appointed to the 12-man 
Democratic National Executive Commit- 
tee, the first black to sit on the party's 
highest policy-making body. 

But the main thrust of his organiza- 
tional activity—until now—has heen the 
registration of black voters, facilitated 
by the 1965 Voting Rights Act; and 
under his leadership, over 200,000 blacks 
were registered in Mississippi between 
1963 and 1970. By 1967, black voters out- 
numbered whiles in six rural counties, 
and in one of these, Jefferson County, 
Evers established his personal power base. 
After an unsuccessful but narrowly con- 
tested Congressional sace, he announced 
his candidacy [оғ mayor of Fayette, a 
racially mixed community of 1754 and 
the county seal. His opponent, Mayor 
R. J. (“Turnip Gi 
name won by tradi 7. 
votes—had held the office for 18 years. 
In a campaign reminiscent of the Ken- 


“My life would be safe if 1 shuffled and 
1оттей and said, 'Yassuh, Mr. Charley, 
we niggers is real happy.’ But then I'd 
be dead already. I'd rather die on my 
feet than live on my knees.” 


nedys'—Evers was a close friend of Robert 
Kennedy, and Ethel and Ted pledged 
their support—Evers defeated the septua- 
genarian incumbent by 128 voles. 
Though the outcome sent deep waves 
of apprehension and resentment through 
the slate, Evers’ inauguration was at- 
tended by such prominent liberals as 
Ramsey Clark, Paul O'Dwyer, Theodore 
Sorensen, Whitney Young, Julian Bond 
and Shirley MacLaine, and messages of 
congratulation were sent by President 
Nixon, Lyndon Johnson, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Edmund Muskie, Eugene Me- 
Carthy and many others. But such 
distinguished acclaim was less meaningful 
to black Mississippians than the sudden 
reality of power—and the possibility of 
extending that power to other communi- 
lies and eventually to the statehouse itsel}. 
Within а day of the election, а num- 
ber of whites had shuttered their houses 
and fled the city, including a restaurant 
owner who had endeared himself to 
black customers by posting a sign read- 
ing: EVERY CENT SPENT BY A NIGGER TO BE 
DONATED TO THE KU KLUX KLAN, Nor did 
the defeated city administration go out 
of its way to smooth the transition to the 
new regime. The majority of white city 
employees resigned after the election, and 
the outgoing mayor and his aldermen 
devoted their last days in office to a 
spending spree calculated to bankrupt 


“In Chicago, 1 


drifted into the numbers 
racket. Ran some girls for a while, too. 
But after Medga’s death, somethin’ hap- 
pened to me. 1 felt 1 had to live my life 
in а way he'd be proud of.” 
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the community, When Evers took office; 
there weren't enough funds in the town 
coffers even to maintain municipal serv- 
ices, and he was forced to appeal for 
public donations on a CBS news feature 
about Fayette. The response was over- 
whelming: Within eight days $100,000 
had poured in, most of which has been 
used to open a public-health center. With 
the help of political allies in Washington 
and Eastern financial circles, Evers has 
brought new industry into a town where 
500 of the 1000 black residents were un- 
employed, and Federal grants have es- 
tablished vocational centers 10 train 
unskilled black—and white—youths. 

Fayette is still a depressed community, 
and its economy can hardly be said to 
be thriving, but dramatic gains have 
been made and continue to be made. 
The work force has been substantially 
increased and, for the first time in years, 
the welfare rolls have been reduced. 
Such accomplishments have won Evers 
support even among some pillars of the 
while Mississippi business establishment. 
Tom В. Scott, president of Jackson's 
First Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, considers Evers a valuable influ- 
ence for progress: “Because of his 
connections, he could make Fayette a 
show place I think he is going to be a 
great help to Fayetie and Mississippi.” 
Syndicated columnists Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak have written: “Charles 
Evers is attempting a political balanc- 
ing act designed to divide power between 
the Negro numerical majority and the 
economically dominant white minority 
- - - If he can manage it without driving 
out the whites, it could be the beginning 
of biracial black-white power in the Deep 
South.” 

Evers has moved on to the next stage 
of his quest for such power. Last April, 
he was nominated for governor by the 
Mississippi Loyalist Democrats, the state’s 
nationally recognized Democratic Party, 
becoming the first black man ever to run 
for governor of Mississippi. His campaign 
has aroused new fears and hatred among 
some Mississippi whites and fresh fervor 
among his dedicated black supporters— 
as well as a surprising but still tentative 
ripple of support among the state's hith- 
erto silent white moderates. As Evers 
tows the state campaigning before black 
and white audiences—the positive recep- 
tion al a number of while meetings has 
astonished reporters—he has triggered 
new controversy about both his objectives 
and his character, which was called into 
question carly this year not by a politi- 
cal rival bul by Evers himself. In an 
extraordinary autobiography, he candid- 
ly—and perhaps foolhardily—confessed 
his affairs with white and black women 
and his previous careers as an underworld 
policy runner, bootlegger and head of a 
prostitution ring 

To his supporters, he is still the “Moses 


of Mississippi,” about to turn his state 
into the promised land; but to his ene- 
mies, he is a money- and power-hungry 
demagog prepared to risk a race war to 
further his own ambitions, To find out 
which—if cither—is the real Evers, 
PLAYBOY sent journalist Eric Norden to 
Fayette to interview its mayor at the 
height of his gubernatorial campaign. 
Norden reports: 

“Two hours out of Jackson, we cut 
west in our rented car off U.S, 20 along 
a potholed blacktop road, past pines 
and sweet gums and copses of oak and 
dogwood, the shacks growing shabbier 
as we near Delta country, the buzzards 
getting bolder, crouched over dead dogs 
on the roadside and flapping up as we 
pass. Off the highway the fields are 
empty; you can go jor miles without 
seeing another car, and Northern para- 
noia conjures up images of Schwerner, 
Chaney and Goodman ringed by flash- 
lights, waiting for the first bite of the 
chain. Finally, a Mississippi highway 
patrol car passes, ils radio antenna 
whipping the leaves off overhanging 
trees, the pink faces of two jowly cops 
blurring past, and I look at my black 
driver, but he's watching his speedom- 
eter. А few minutes later, I sce with relief 
a sign reading: WELCOME TO FAYETTE, A 
COMMUNITY OF PROGRESS AND DROTHER- 
HOOD, CHARLES EVERS, MAYOR, and we're 
safe inside the city limits. 

“Fayette is an old town, and the white 
frame houses with their little patches of 
garden and tree-shaded lawns сату 
antebellum echoes. The air shimmers 
with the summer heal—105 degrees in 
the shade—and people move slowly, to 
conserve energy. An ancient black wom- 
an, bent and shawled, holds a parasol 
above her head with both gnarled 
hands, and young men lounge in door- 
ways, towels wrapped around their necks, 
like sparring partners between bouts. 
It’s obviously а poor town, but every- 
thing is clean and neat, and even the 
most humble homes and slores display 
none of the earmarks of despair that 
mar the urban ghettos. I's Saturday. 
shopping day, and the streets are crowd- 
ed, an occasional white face bobbing in 
the black sea. There ave few Afros, no 
dashikis, aud as I get out of the car 
and approach city hall. a passer-by nods 
pleasantly to me. 

“The atmosphere is relaxed. casual. 
but there's an undercurrent of tension 
that I feel even in the anteroom to the 
mayor's office as busy black and white 
aides bustle by, making last-minute prep- 
ayations for a forthcoming festival mark- 
ing the second anniversary of the Evers 
administration. Richard Woodard, one 
of the mayor's security guards, on loan 
to Fayette from the New York Police 
Department, tells me that harassment of 
Evers’ supporters is growing: The high- 
way patrol has begun to systematically 


arrest black drivers with Evers stickers 
on their cars. Death threats, he says, 
have also been increasing. 

“And then I'm in the mayor's office, 
decorated with portraits of Medgar, 
Martin Luther King and Robert Kenne- 
dy, and Evers himself is waving me to 
a chair. He's a big man, over six fect, 
pushing 250 pounds, but he moves like 
an athlete, slow and controlled, with a 
lazy grace. His face is coarsely powerful, 
with a fighters broken nose, slightly 
flattened, and а mobile mouth that 
breaks slowly into a broad smile of 
greeling. It's а warm smile, but his eyes 
are sad—and guarded. At first 1 thought 
it might be because I was white, but 
after some days with him, I noticed this 
altitude toward everyone, even those 
closest 10 him; no matter how wide the 
smile, there is a detached, noncommittal 
reserve. He obviously likes people, but 
he doesn’! sem to fully trust any of 
them, black or white. 

“Over the next ten days. I traveled 
everywhere with Evers on his carapaign 
tours, skimming across treetops in а 
three-seater Piper Cherokee, riding along 
dusty roads in air-conditioned cars and 
battered pickup trucks, seated in his 
restaurant at the Evers Motel or in his 
apartment above the Medgar Evers Sho, 
ping Center, a veritable fortress with no 
windows and a small arsenal of rifles. 
revolvers and semiautomatic weapons. 1 
came to like him and to respect him, but 
not lo really know him. I think very few 
people йо. 

“He has a passion for life, but it 
derives from an intimary with death— 
that of his brother, of 50 many others 
who have been close to him; and the 
possibility of his own. He tries to live 
every minute as if il were his last—and 
it very well could be. There is said to be 
a $15,000 contract on his life, and the 
Klan has vowed he won't live till elec- 
tion day, much less have a chance at the 
statehouse. 1 began the interview on 
that grim note?” 


PLAYBOY: The bodyguards who surround 
you, and the extensive security precau- 
tions on all your campaign trips, indi- 
cate that you take very seriously the death 
threats you've received since you an 
nounced your candidacy. Do you believe 
life is in danger? 

In Mississippi, every black man’s 
life is in danger. We go cheap down 
here: you n to drink that in with 
your momma's milk. My life ain't worth 
a plugged nickel; І know that. I know 
they can gun me down in the back 
any time, jus’ like they did Medgar. But 
that’s not gonna stop me. Don't get me 
wrong: it's not that I'm so brave or 
nothin’ like that, but I seen so much 
death round me it's jus stopped. carin 
me. 

The bodyguards don't really make no 
difference anyway; if they really want to 


The 
Bourbon 
Smoke. 


Good Kentucky bourbon actually softens 
the taste of pipe tobacco. Subtly adding 
flavor without disguising it. Amazingly, 
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get you, they'll get you. They might be 
able to scare off some nut with a pistol, 
but not no professional killer. Look how 
they got Bobby; he was a few feet awa 

with all his bodyguards around, and it 
still didn't do no good. I know that by 
sayin’ what I say and tellin’ white folks 
down here that niggers are good as they 
ave, I've probably signed my death w 

г. But Гус always believed, and Med- 
felt the same way, that what counts 
a't how many years you live or the way 
you die but what you do while you're 
here. And you can't make no connibu- 

r. 

Have the death threas in 
ce you entered the gubem: 


tion if you live in fe: 
PLAYBOY; 


no doubt about it. And 
lot of the most vicious 
ts come from out of хоне. fom 
places like Florida and New Jersey. 
Now, what I ever do to rile folks i 
New Jersey? But there it is. I always 
used to get some threats when I wa 
field secretary for the NAACP back 
the Sixties; some red-neck would wa 
me, “Nigger, we gon’ git you, we gon’ 
you like we got your goddamned 
brother.” Rut they wasn't too frequent. 
Then when I ran for Congress in ‘68 
against old Charley Grilin and came 
dose enough to scare 'em—I won the 
primary, and they had to round up 
every cracker vote in the district to beat 
c in November—the threats speeded 
nd they made a couple of attempts 
П me. Or led my home 
Jackson and then shot the house up, 
but nobody was hit. 
Then when I got elected mayor of 
ayette, the threats started pourin’ in. 
Kluxers would сай me on my unlisted 
mber and tell me they was gouna be 
one smartass nigger less round soon, 
and go into everythin’ they'd do belos 
they finished me off. You know, some 
folks can go to bed with a good bool 
me, I get these characters callin’ all time 
of the dày and night, And it’s got even 
worse since I announced my candid. 
ty for governor. But you know, those 
ih Hy mean too much, 
leastwise as long as they stay on the 
phone or stick to those anonymous let- 
ters. Whe ch out is whe 
t shootin’. 
ny seri 


се a car ci 


ats don't 


тед 


PLAYBOY: H 
attempts оп your life recently? 

EVERS: Well, the really serious ones are 
the ones you don't know about till the: 
squeeze the trigger. But I guess the best 
organized effort was the one back in late 
1969, right after I'd been elected mayor. 
We were really pretty lucky on that one; 
we were tipped off jus in time. I w 
sittin' in my office one mornin’ when the 
phone rang. and a white woman was on 
the other end; you get pretty good di 
tinguishin’ "tween black and wl 
down here, though I guess to an outsider 


€ voices 


there don't seem that much. difference. 
Anyhow, this white lady, she says 
"Charles"—always the first name for 
niggers, remember—"Charles,” she says, 
“they are going to kill you today. I don't. 
ways agree with you, but we can't айога 
to have you killed." Now, like 1 told you, 
I was gettin’ these threats all the time, 
and I thought this one was jus a lil 
nore polite, а 111 more subtle than most, 
so I jus’ said, “Go to hell!" and hung up. 
And forgot about it, like you gotta learn. 
to do. 


Then about six o'clock, the phone 
rings and this time irs а man's 
voice—a white man—and he tells me 


the same thi 
now it м 


ig as the woman. E realize 
probably her husband and 
they'd got wind of somethin’, But I jus" 
said, "E got things to do," and hung up. 
But this time I. took bit, ‘cause 
there was someth 
calls, 1 began to get the leclin they 
wasnt jivin. Then at seven-fifteen, just 
s I'm about to go our for a bite to 
eat, the phone rings id this t 
it’s a black voice. І figured out late 
was probably the white couple's n 
they'd brought her in on it when I 
wouldn't listen to ‘em. And she says, “Mr, 
Im now don't 
And 1 says, "Look, 
So she says, "There's 
kill yon.” 1 sorta snort 
" but she’s real 
“They've drivin’ а 1968 
ng, they've got five guns in the ca 
y been on the n за bou 
clothes for a quick cl 
"em is in Natchez in a motel wi 


ause 


w different about these 


Evers, а friend of yours, 


Well, when they get down to things 


you gotta listen, ‘cause this 
а year and а half alter they got 
Martin in Memphis. So 1 said, “Thank 


you very much," and as 1 hung up. 
remembered seein’ a 768 Mustang cruisin” 
round town carlier that day. So I packed 
my gun and left the office, and the n 
there's this s 
rked across the street, So 1 call 

police chief, who's wa 
side for me, and he and one of his men, 
they pull out their guns and surround 
the car and order the driver out. There 
was only one guy, a white man, but there 
was а small arsenal inside the сага 
carbine, three shotguns and a .38-caliber 


tang р 
over ou 


out 


pistol. So we asked him what he was 
doin’ with all those guns and he just 
snarled right back, "Im a Mississippi 
white man—I won't answer i Well, 


that sorta answer ain't good enough in 
ayete anymore, so we slapped him in 
ail under $10,000 bond on charges of 
carryin’ concealed weapons and held him 
for a hearin’, 1 disqualified myself as 
judge to show that justice in Fayeue 
d с no skin color or prejudice. 

We found out he was from Tupelo, He 


turned out to be head of the Knights of 
the Green Forest, а splinter group of the 


ause it was "too moder- 
'—їЇ you can believe that. And the 
next momin’ Federal agents got in on 
the case and they picked up his two col- 
Jaborators. They caught one of ‘em 
holed up in a motel room in Natchez, 
jus like the tip-off call said, with a 
Thompson submachine g And they 
arrested the other, who body 
guard for one of the top segregationist 
politicians in the state, in Hattiesburg, 
They was all charged with Federal gu 
violations ‘cause of the machine gun, 
whidh took ‘em out of our. jurisdictio 
PLAYBOY: What was the disposition of 
the charges? 

EVERS: I doubt they'll сусг bring "cm 
guys to trial. Bur you know, this man we 
had in our custody, 1 tried to talk to him. 
I mean, he'd all but admitted he меа 
to kill me, but I wanted to find out what 
made him tick. So I said, “Listen, I don't 
know your story, but why don't you and 
me jus’ sit down and talk about it?” But 
he was real surly; he wouldn't say nothin’, 
“Listen, you don't know me 
know you. Why would you 
t to kill me? I don't want to kill yo 
I had all the chance in the world to kill 
you—we coulda dropped you right in your 
car—but 1 didn't. Now, why would you 
want to КШ me?” 

Up till then, he'd looked at me with 
these сусу like lil snakes, but suddenly 
he dropped his head; he didn't know 
. I think for a second there, 1 
stopped bein’ а symbol—some smartass 
sy nigger lookin’ for power—and al- 
most became another human bein' to 


was a 


him. After we turned ihe three of ‘em 
over to the Federal authorities, he said 
to me, “You're Гай. But I hate you 


And he told the FBI later that he w: 


s 


still gon’ get me; nobody conkl stop him. 
Well, maybe he will someday. But i 


way, I know he has a different 
оп of me than when he came down 
with his execution squad. If he сусг do 
get me in his cross hairs, at Jeast it'll be 
а man he's shootin’. 
PLAYBOY: Has the FBI been active 
investigating threats against your life? 
EVERS: Not at all. In this particular case. 
they was forced to act ‘cause of all the 
publicity, and maybe ‘cause of some 
pressure from friends of mine in Wish- 
ington. But by FBI jus 
don't wanna be bothered. 

PLAYBOY: A number of civil rights lead 
crs have accused the FBI of deliberately 
dragging its fect on civil rights viol 
tions in the South. Do you agree? 
EVERS: I get the impression that the FBI 
don't wanna rock the boat down here, 
maybe "cause a lot of Southern politicia 
are real good friends of Mr. Hoover's. 
Look at our Senator. Eastland—he's one 
of the worst racists since Bilbo, but he's 


nd large, thc 
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head of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, which works hand in glov 
th the FBI, so Hoover never bothers 
him. I think Hoover don't wanna an- 
tagonize those allies of his by actively 
protectin’ our rights. Plus the fact that 
most of the FBI agents down here are 
hite Southerners to begin with, who 
have to work real dose with the local 
white police and po! ns, and probably 
share a lotta their prejudices. as I 
can see, their attitude is, “Sure, we'll 
investigate a crime once it's committed, 
but we won't do nothin’ to stop it.” You 
saw that when Mrs. Viola Liuzzo, a 
white civil rights worker, was murdered 
on an Alabama highway a few years ago. 
The FBI had an informant in the Kla 
he was right in the car with the Klans- 
who shot Mrs. Liuzzy he was 
armed himself; but he didn't do nothin’ 
to stop it. 

Right after Medgar’s death, when I 
was really holdin’ myself together with 
an effort, two FBI agents walk into my 
office and question me about it like I w 
on their list of suspects. I jus’ looked at 
"em; I couldn't say nothin’, Everybody 
knew I was in Chicago when it happened, 
but to I could kill Medgar when they 
shoulda been out lookin’ for the ones 
that did, it was jus’ too much. Well, I got 
up from behind my desk and kicked ‘em 
right out of the olfice. J can tell you, the 
way I felt, if they hadn't gone quick, 
there woulda been big trouble. And these 
are the hotshot protectors of law and 
order we hear so much about 

I remember another time one night in 
Natchez a while back, we was hold 
mass meetin’, and this FBI m: 
comes over to me and says, “Mr, 
Td advise you not to go out t 
tonight, ‘cause they're go 
So I say to him, “Who are you to tell me 
they're comin’ here to kill me? Can't 
you stop 'еш?” And he jus’ looks at me 
real cool and says, "No, our job is not 
to make arrests before but afterward.” 


men 


Great. Thats like "You jus go 
ah ad get yourself killed, but don't 
you worry, we'll look into it" Talk 


about closin’ the barn door after they 
stole the horse! So | jus’ Jost my tem- 
per and told him, "Well, 1 don't need 
you round here. Get the hell outa my 
lace!" And I walked out the door and 


nothin’ happened. But thats the way 
they operate. Look at Martin—right up 
till the end, they was more interested in 


buggin’ his house and tappin' his phone 
than protectin’ his life. With friends 
like that, you don't need enemies. So I 
rely on God and my 45 to protect 
me—though maybe not in exacly that 
order. 

PLAYBOY: There have been reports that a 
515,000 contract was issued on your 
the day you announced you i 
for the governorship. Do you think it 
would be canceled if you withdrew 
from the race? 


EVERS: Oh, sure, my life would be sale i 
I shuffled and tommed and said, "Y 
suh, Mr. Charley, yassuh, we niggers is 
real happy, suh, jus step on us a 
harder, we love it" But then ГА be 
dead already. Anyway, white folks make 
more outa the danger than 1 do. I 
jus somethin” you learn to live with il 
you're a black man in Mississippi. There 

á i fe; you can live 
all your years cautious and not ollend 
nobody and then get cancer or wrap 
your car round a pole or drop dead of a 
heart atack. So Га rather die on my 
feet than live on my knees. 

Anyway, thats the way the people 
Closest to me have gone. So many of the 
people who worked to help the black 
man in this state have died violently— 
Medgar, of course, and so many others. 
Vernon Dalimer, a man 1 was very close 


to, I asked him to become chairman of 
nd a week 


our voter-registration. drive, 
later they fire-bombed his hou 
d him to death 
James Chaney, 


The 
ndrew 


kids, ] 
Goodman and Mike Schwerner, I re 
yesterday. 
they was 
white, they came down from New York 
to help our voterregistration drive in 


duce 


Goodman and 


native of Mississippi 
me, we sent Goodman over to Merid 
to join the other civil rights volunteers, 
and then him and Schwerner and Ch 
ney set off for Philadelpl 
апі they got ‘em on the 
never saw ‘em alive again. 
Then there was Worlest 
good friend of mine, the tr 
the NAACP branch in Natchez, The 
las I saw him, he came to visi 
d I recall 
me, “Charles, how we gon’ nge 
white men's heart? We gotta change 
their hearts.” Three days later, he 
stepped on the starter of his pickup truck 
in Natchez and a bomb blew him to 
bits. George Metcalf, the president of 
our Natchez branch, his 
up when he turned on the ignition 
but he survived. And oh, God, so ma 
others, people I never knew person 
but | feel E knew 'em jus the same. 
Emmett Till. the linle kid from Chicas 
after they was acquitted by an all-white 
jury, the two men who murdered him 
boisted 10 reporters how they'd done it. 
In Port Gibson, they killed a Negro 
boy, cut off his genitals and then left 
im in the middle of the road for the 
vultures, Port Gibson, an old 
ippled and wheeled 
himself round on a WI wagon, he was 
оп the icehouse steps when a white cop 
vilked up and said, “Nigger, get outa 
He tried to pull his 171 wagon 
4, but he didn’t move fast enough, 
so the policeman drew his service revolver 
and shot him five times, kept shootin’ as 


. Mississippi 
way. 


We 


he bounced down the steps. Then he 
went in and placed his order for ice. 
Nobody touched him. Nobody touches 
any of ‘em. 

Jus last year somebody planted a ru- 
mor at Jackson State College that I'd 
been assassinated, and this set off a dem- 
onstration, so I went out on the campus 
and I told the kids, "Now, cool it, ‘cause 
these bigots'll kill you. Theyre mur- 
derers, they killed my brother, they 
killed Martin, maybe they суеп killed 
Jack and Bobby, and the same kind of 
ism that killed them will kill you." And 
they promised me they'd wind things 
down, but while some students were still 
ош on the street, the state highway patrol 
arrived—they're sort of the Mississippi SS 
d with no provocation, with no w 
in's to disperse, nothin’, they opened 
fire with shorguns loaded with double-O. 
shot, the biggest and deadliest shot they 
is. And when they finished, two black stu- 
dents was lyin’ there dead and another 
12 was wounded, some serious. One of 
the white cops got on the radio; it was 
recorded. He said, “Better send. am- 
bulance, we killed us a few nigs 
here.” Jus like thai. A grand jury lat 
ruled that the troopers “had a right and 
were justified” in shootin’ off their 150- 
round fusillade, although none of the 
kids were armed or bein’ anythin’ more 
than nois 

So Шау the way it goes down here: 
murder followed by whitewash, followed 
by more murder. And after a while, 
white folks get the idea it's no crime 
Killin’ black folks, "cause they always get 
ay with it. And for every one of us we 
now gets murdered, how many others 
been killed and buried deep in the 
forests or fed to the gators їп the 
swamps? So that's why I don't get as 
riled up at the thought of my own death 
as some of my friends up North do. 
When death been walkin’ right behind 
you since you're a baby, you get used to 
й. T grew up with death, He's. almost 
опе of the family by now. 

PLAYBOY: You were raised in the Missis- 
sippi of the Thirties. What effect did 
that have on you as а child? 

EVERS: Well, vou re: early that 
white folks don't put no stock on your 
life. TIl never forget. 1 was ten and 
Medgar was eight when it happened, 
but it’s clear as yesterday: We saw our 
first lynchin, We was livin’ in Decatur 
and there this good friend of my 
father’s—Mr, Tingle was his name, Wil- 
lic Tingle. Somebody said he looked fun- 
ny at a wl * look, 
and a mob got together and tied him to 
a wagon and dragged him through the 
streets. Then they hung him up from a 
uee and shot him full of holes. For 
months afterward, his clothes was lyi 
in that field, all bloodstained, à 
and I would sce ‘em every day. 1 
close my eyes and still see "em, real as 


lize pretty 


ulti; 
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life. We was jus’ kids, but it shocked the 
daylights оша us. T went to my daddy 
right after it happened and 1 asked, 
“Why did they kill him?” and he say, 
"Jus ‘cause he was a colored man.” So 
then I asked, “Could they kill you, too: 
and he told me, “If I did anythin’ they 
didn't like, they sure could." I guess I 
grew up a little that day. 

PLAYBOY: Did that kind of fear permcate 
your childhood? 

EVERS: Well, like I say, you learn to live 
with it. And I'm grateful to my daddy; 
he taught me never ro be afraid of 
nobody. My daddy was strong and he 
was mean, White folks used to call him 
a “oazy nigger,” ‘cause they couldn't 
re him or make him wl. Never. 
His name was Jim Evers and he was a 
big man, over six feet tall, jus’ like me. 
And he worked hard, fiom sunup to 
sundown, but he never let white folks 
break his spirit. Lookin’ back, I don't 
know how he ever survived. back in the 
Twenties and іс, wh the Klan 
was ridin’ high and thi was so bad. 
But he would always stand up to white 
folks. even though it wasn't nothin’ to 
kill a nigger in those days. when all the 
whites would say, “Niggers no damn 
good anyway, let's jus’ go out and kill us 
one.” But they was afraid of my daddy, 
and that’s a lesson he taught me—tha 
most bigots are cowards. If they haven't 
до! you outnumbered ten to one, they'll 
back down, ‘cause they're afr 
you face to face. 

I remember on Chrismas Eve the 
white folks would always celebrate by 
shootin’ off fireworks, Roman candles and 
sparklers and firecrackers. And Medgar 
and me, we felt bad ‘cause we wasn't al- 
1 to sec it; no colored folks was al 
lowed in town by the Klan. But ou 
daddy, he saw how we felt and he to!d us, 
“C'mon, boys, we goin’ to town.” And he 
took a baseball bat he'd made for us out 
n old broom handle, 
nybody thiows a fire 
gon’ we this on him.” 

So we walked down the road to Deca- 
tur and the white folks along the way jus 
stood there starim' at us, their mouths 
hangin’ open. Once a white kid ran up 
in front of us and he was about to light 
a firecracker, so my daddy said, “You 
throw that firecracker and I'll bust you 
brains out" He ran and told his f: 
ther. who came up all mad-lookin’, but 
my daddy jus’ told him, “That goes for 
you. too!” The white man backed right 
down and nobody gave us no trouble. 
That night we thought the Klan might 
come out to get из so we sat up all 
Christmas Eve with rifles, waitin’ for 
an, but nobody came. It was lucky for 
m they didn't; we'd have killed every 
one of ‘em. Medgar and me, we was 
really disappointed they didn't come. 
PLAYBOY: Did local whites ever take any 
reprisals against your father because of 
his attitudc? 


to meet 


lowe 


EVERS: No, he always got away wi 
and nobody ever laid а hand on him. If 
you're afraid, they'll smell your fear and 
be right after you. But not my daddy. I 
remember one time, I must have been 
about nine, when Daddy took Medgar 
and me into the commissiry at the 
sawmill where he worked then. It was а 
real company store; you could buy on 
credit. but they'd squeeze your lifeblood 
оша you. Daddy would buy all our stuff 
there, groceries and a box of snuff for 
himself—black folks always dip snuff 
down here—and jus’ say, "Charge it,” 
Xd then he'd рау out of his pay check 
y Saturday. The owner there was а 
rcal mean redneck: he hated niggers. 
Now, he knew that Daddy couldn't read 
or write, but what he didn't know was 
that my daddy had this natural gift for 
gures; he could add and subtract 
multiply in his head faster and bett 
than most folks can on paper. So this 
time, when he took Medgar aud me 
мо the store to pay his bill, he figu 
out that the owner h: 
by five dollars—and i 
with the litle Daddy маз m 
big moncy. 
So Daddy told the man he 


tell me I'm tellin’ a Не” Now, this w 
сип racist 
on black folks; he had а reputation for 
it. But my daddy. he wasn’t frightened ar 
all. He jus’ said, “You're wrong. I dor 
owe that much.” That white man's eyes 
looked like they could drip poison then 
and he shouted, “You callin’ me a liar, 
igo?" Bur 1 stayed cool, he an 
swered h pd suid. "Well, I 
don't owe that and I'm not goin’ to pay 
it.” And then the man moved behind the 
counter to grab his gun and Daddy, he 
snatched a Соке bottle, broke it olf at 
the neck and got between him and his 
gun. There was ten or fifteen whites in 
the store then, all mean, so Medgar and 
me, we both grabbed Coke bottles and got 
behind Daddy. He turned to us and said, 
‘Get outside, boys,” but we tokl hi 
No, Dad. we're not gonna leave you in 
here.” And the owner, he sereamed, "I'll 
Ш you, vou black son of a bitch!” But 
Daddy said real soft, “You better not 
move, you better not go round that cour 
er" Now, all Daddy had was а broken 
Coke bottle, and the owner could've got 
his gun, and so could his friends; but they 
was all afraid to move, And that owner, 
he was shakin’ like a leaf. 

So Daddy jus backed out of the store 
and he bluffed all of ‘em. When we got 
outside, Medgar and me wanted to run, 
we thought they'd follow us and whip 
us, but Daddy told us, "Don't run, don't 
run. Theyre nothin’ but a bunch of 
cowards.” And they was. We walked 
back home along the railroad tracks 
and nobody followed us. We was real 
proud of Daddy and we put our arms 


a real he was 


ways beatin” 


. "Don't never let any- 
body beat vou. Don't never let any white 
folks beat you.” And he said, “If anyone 
ever kicks vou. vou kick hell out of him.” 
‘That stayed with me all the time I was 
growin’ up in Mississippi and white folks 
tied to hassle mc. It's ‘cause of my daddy 
that my nonviolence goes just so 
PLAYBOY: Were you hassled much as you 
grew up? 

EVERS: Well, it wasn't all bad. Medgar 
nd me, we had fun like other kids did. 
But in the back of your mind, you 
always had this feclin’ that you was 
different; you knew that to white folks 
you jus wasn'ta full human bein’, Aud 
you can never get rid of that feelin’. At 
church the preacher would always tell 
us. “We all God's chillen” and “No. 
body's different from nobody che.” and 
Td come back and ask Daddy, “Why are 
we different? The preacher don't say we 


gotta be dillerent" And hed tell us, 
Well, son, that’s the way it is, and they 
ain't nothin’ we can ¢ "Cause 

we try то do anythi t, they 


kill us." "That's somethin’ no white folks 
can understand, growin’ up black in a 
white world, always bein’ an outsider: 
scared for your life if you speak out. It's 
а horrible feelin’, and it's crushed а lot 
of our people, drove "em to whiskey or 
And those of us who did keep 
', God, think of 
potential we had to waste ў 
survi 
and the way he'd face up to individu 
white men, he'd given up hope of ever 
changin’ the system itself. He was r 
igned to it; he accepted it, much as 
he hated it. That was the one area where 
Medgar and ] d from Daddy. 
We never accepted її. When he told us 
the good jobs were white man's jobs, that 
blacks could never rise, we jus’ wouldn't 
accept it. We vowed we'd change things. 
that we'd make things better. Even as 
kids we felt that way. 
PLAYBOY: Do you remember 
conscious act of rebellion? 
EVERS: Well, in a way, thinkin® free wa 
n act of rebellion in itself. "c 
ism was so shot through the system that 
it warped a lot of black folks’ minds, 


пуй 


your fist 


se та 


made 'em believe they was inferior. So 
many parents would up and tell their 
kids, “Its à white man's world and you 


jus happen to be here, nigger.” And 
black kids saw all the power and all the 
money and all the decent livin’ on the 
side of the wh nd a dot of 'е 
ht, hell, there must be somethi 
with us to live like this. I mean. 
even the standards of beauty you'd see 
in papers and magazi d movi 
were all white s 
grew up thinkin’ they was ugly, 
nothin’ destroys your self-respect. more 
than that. So it’s а real step forward ju 
to free yourself of that conditioni 
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ngs 


vow that someday you'll make thing 


different. 

I guess the first real action we took 
n ] was ten or eleven and Med- 
gar was eight or nine. We wanted to 
make us some money, so we figured we'd 
sell newspapers. We sent away to Chica- 
go for copies of the Defender, the Negro 
newspaper, and we planned to sell ‘em 
to black folks. But the whites in town, 
they stopped us, they said, “That's a job 
for white boys." T suppose, lookin" back. 
it was à small thing, but it really hurt us 
at the time. We didn't take it lyin’ 
down, though. I said to Medgar, “If we 
can't sell our papers. why should they 
sell their papers to us?" So whenever a 
white boy would come sellin’ papers 
our part of town, we'd lay for him 
jump out from the bushes and slap a toe 
sack over his head and take his papers 
and tear ‘em up and throw ‘em in the 
woods. 

Now, that may sound like kids" rough- 
house, but in Mississippi, black folks got 
killed for a lot les. Some white folks, 
they heard about it and got riled and 
they went to my daddy and said, “Jim. 
you beucr do somethin” about those kids 
of yours" And Daddy called. us in and 
he said. “What you been up to?” And 
we told him how they wouldn't let us 
sell papers and that we was gettin’ back 
for it. Daddy, he was jus silent for 
a minute; then he said, “Well, don't get 


in no trouble, now." And liom our 
daddy, that was like approval, "cause he 
was а real okLfashioned disciplinarian, 


none of that permissive stuff. you have 
today. We were smartass kids and Daddy 
knew how to handle us; hed tan our 
hides if we done wrong or was disrespect- 
ful to him or Momma. So I always 
thought. he was secretly glad his kids was 
standin’ up to white folks. A lotta black 


folks, you know, their spirit had been 
white 


, and if 

about anythi er and 
ke. You cn't blame consider- 
in’ the kind of society they lived in, but 
addy wasn't that way. He n 
nd tough and proud, and we loved him. 
PLAYBOY: n 1 your [ather 
the sa 
EVERS: ad lots of jobs, but mostly 
what he did was sun 
family together, and i 


me to 


was m 


ways work at 


Mississippi 30 


years al е 
зау а brain surgeon. He'd 
work his back off for us, all kinds of jobs, 


in the sawmills, and on the side he even 
п а small undertakin' business with a 
rickety old hearse. And my momma, she 
was the same way, jus’ like Daddy, She'd 
work all day аз а maid for a couple 
of white folks, hard work, and at the end 
of the day, she'd come home all tired and 
drained, and right away she'd have to 
start washin” the white folks’ laundry. I 
can still see her strong hands workin’ over 
that laundry. We was never allowed in 
the kitchen when she was doin’ it, for fear 


we'd mess it up. And when we helped her 
fold, she'd say, “Now, boys, be careful, 
don't wrinkle Mr. G Mr. 
Gaines get mad if jou w his 
shirts.” And we'd take this big load of 
laundry over with her and wed watch 
Mis, Gaines give Momma а paltry 50 
cents [or washin' and ironin' 15 or 20 
dresses, socks and under- 
s and maybe a dozen big sheets. 
And she always had to go to the back 
door. АШ day she'd washed their dirty 
linen, fixed their beds, cooked their food. 
washed and combed their kids, and we 
still wasn't good enough 10 be let in the 
front door. Momma would work si 
long hard days for the Gaines, and 
they'd pay her a lousy two-fifty a weel 
Medgar and me was only kids, but w 
decided we'd be buried in hell three 
times over if we ever let our kids work 
nd dive like u 
Sometimes | wonder where she got 
er strength, and how she'd always have 
a smile and a pat for us, no 


L 
time for 
mater how exhausted she was. It must 


od. Dear Momm: 
Her name was J she was part Indi- 
an, Creole Indian, and she liked to pad 
round in her bare feet. Tiny li'l feet, like 
a bird's, must have been a size four. She 
was real small. about five fest, two, and 
stout, but she must ha been a real 
Jooker when she was young. She was a 
devoutly religious woman, Momma was, 
she read the Bible all ihe ti ad she 
drew а lota solace from it. She always 
ded it in our heads that we was 
a get an education and make som 
thin’ of ourselves; she always wanted the 
best for us. Once | was elected mayor of 
Fayette, all 1 could think was: 1 wish 
Momma wits here today. Medgar and me 
was really lucky we had parents who not 
only loved us but who we could respect 
and look up to. 

PLAYBOY: How many were there in your 
family? 

Evers: There was me 


have come from 


nd Medgar and 
Rath died 


our two sisters. Liz and Ruth. 
8n 2 Liz 


КШ she w 
E 
dares s and a 
previous sends duh 


common in Mississippi 
that jive about racial ри 
grelizaion from the Kluxers, but they're 
the ones who been 
with our women for 300 years. Elsewise, 
where do all those paleskinned Negroes 
come from? The white Southerner 
lived white and slept black, 

es all that talk about misce- 
ШОК ach hypocrisy on his part. 
Anyway, we was a real close-knit family. 
Momma and Daddy, they loved each 
other, and when there's love in a house, 
it reaches out and warms everybody in 
it She was proud of Daddy, and she 
didn't give him no back talk. Our house 


wouldn't have been very fertile groun’ 
for women's lib, I'll tell you that. But at 
, Medgar and 1 would lie in bed 
ar "em talkin’ over the day and 
plans, talkin’ on way into the 
ight together. They really enjoyed each 
other. 

OF course, all married couples have 
problems, and Momma and Daddy had 
their share, Daddy tended to be tightfis 
ed, and when you got so little money 
comin’ in, that сап be a real problem, 
But the mos serious problems they 
ad was his flings with other women, 


makin’ 


There was a spell, 1 must have been 14 
then, when it got really bad, and I 
d what was goin’ оп. Daddy was 


away from home a lot and 
spendin’ time with a lady we knew; her 
kids were our friends. Fd see Daddy 
over there and he'd give her things, and 
new clothes and мий. 
And that ln 


tv 
it really did. 
down. Let us 


down, 


us 
Momma told. us what was hap: 
one 


but she never would say 
inst him to us. "We jus 
she tell Medgar aud. 
, he did. 
w 
while longer. but finally he broke i 
and for the rest of his life, he was as 
good and loyal and devoted a husband 
äs a woman could want. So I guess Mom- 
та prayers was answered. 
Bur ГЇЇ well you. that 
somethin’ to me: it left sc; 
me a mother is closer to than 
10 body else, even his daddy, and it 
did somethin’ bad 19 me to sce her hurt. 
even though she tried to put a good face 
on it. And it wasn't fair, but I used to 
lame Daddys women more thim hi 
for what w Us kids used to 
make trouble for bis girlfriends w 
ever we saw ‘em, insult ‘em and soi 
times throw thi m. I guess in our 
childish way we was tiyin” to protect 
Momma. But the thing bred а Kind of 
ше for women in me. T know ir de 
make no sense, but 1 came to identify 
all wom Momm TE 
wanted to get back at ‘em. T made a 
solemn oath to myself then that I'd 
never a girl flowers or candy or a 
valentine, or treat her with anythin’ but 
contempt. And even though Т know it’s 
not right, that attitude stuck wi 
Гуе used women. Гуе made ‘em 
nant and dumped ‘em, I've put ' 
whorehouscs. but I've never respected 
‘em. 
PLAYBOY: Not even your wile? 
Evers: No, Nan is differei 
jus like I loved Momma 
have my own fling now and then, but T 
never allowed any other woman to come 
between us. I told Momma that my wife 


at did 
І 


incid 
I gu 


son 


with 


pain, 


TH admi 


would never suffer because of some 
other woman, and she hasn't. I may 
have somethin’ оп the side now and 
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but nothin’ serious, nothin’ that 
will endanger our marriage. And Га 
never come between any other man and 
his wife and family. 

PLAYBOY. Isn't your attitude to 
women—your mother and your wife on a 
pedestal and all others dirt—unhealthy as 
well as irrational? 

EVERS: It may be, but I can't change the 
way I feel. Momma used to say to me. 


та 


“Now, Charles, dont you go round 
tryin’ to hurt women," But I disobeyed 


her there. I always tried to get even 
Momma's saki 
ight down to thi 


's why I've never been too КОЛ, 
h girls. But I'm bein’ frank with you, 
and healthy or unhealthy, that's the way 
I am, and it's too late to change now. 
PLAYBOY: Did Medgar share your hostile 
titude toward women? 
EVERS: Oh. no, not Medgar. Med: 
iflerent from me; he was kind 
he never wanted io hurt 
was the rough one, the trouble- 
All the fights and messes we 


ar was 


nobody. 
maker. 


got into, it was my fault, not his. Med- 
gar, he liked gentle girl, shy girls 
young girls. But not me. I liked ^ 
older and sassy, gals who'd take c 


me and give me some money for clothes 
and things. But Medgar, he was a ro- 
mantic, 1 guess. He was always consider- 


ate, worried about peoples feclin's. 
whereas 1 was willin to ride over ‘em 
roughshod to get what I wanted. 


PLAYBOY: Were you and Medg: 
close? 

EVERS: Oh, yeah. I loved him. I was kind 
of fatherly toward him. 1 mein, he was 
my baby brother, and I'd try to take care 
of him, look after him. We went every- 
where together, did everythin’ together. 
We used to sleep with cach other, and 
one of us was always kickin’ the other 
one out of bed. I remember those cold 
winter nights—and it gets cold down 
here, believe me—I always warmed the 
bed for him. God Almighty, was those 
old sack sheets cold! ГА warm up a spot 
for Medgar, then shift over and give it 
to him. I used to put my legs on him to 
keep him warm. It seems just like yester- 
day. It’s hard to believe he’s gone. 
PLAYBOY: Can you remember when you 
and Medgar first became aware of white 


alwi 


ys 


hostility? 

EVERS: Well, that’s sorta Jike askin’, 
"When did you first ren 

black?” A lota white folks a 


What they don't understand is that you 
realize you're black almost from the day 

u're horn. We come into the world in 
ack with some ancient midwife 
iomma's womb, 
while the kids are born in a 
fine modern hospital with doctors and 
nurses. The infantmortality rate is very 
low with white kids; with black kids up 
to two years old, it’s almost 50 percent. 
We're reared in houses with flies and 


white 


roaches, with roofs that leak when it 
with rickety old furniture thats 
without even а coat of 
paint on the outside. Bein’ black is in 
the air you breathe, and from the time 
you're a baby, your momma and daddy 
tell you how the white folks hate you 
and how you gotta be careful how you 
deal with ‘em or they can КШ you ju 
as quick as they'd step on a bug. And 
you see that hostility all round you. 
Sometimes it's open and other 
times it’s subtle, but it's always there. it 
dogs your heels like a shadow. When 
уои" те black, most times your childhood 
n't no fun at all. All the time it's 
drillel into you to learn your 
place, to get off the street and into the 
gutter when a white woman passes by, 
5 no chance yo t brush 
nst her and defile her. 

I recall when we were livin’ 
catur as boys nd I 
hate it when 
into the local store to buy su 
nute we got inside, the white men 

round would start insultin’ us 
and pushin’ us around. 
they shouted at u: 
owner, the man who took our mon 
ey, he w 


raw, 


1 
used to vow to Medgar that someday I'd 


have a store of my own and Га make 
the white man dance to my tunc. Well, 
1 have several today. but 1 don’t insult 
or mistrcat anybody, black or white, But 
you know, things like that, they get you 
down. I mean, why should kids have to 
dread jus goin’ into the community 
store? And there were so many things 
like that, so many little humiliations 
that finally build and build till they're 
crushin' down on your back like а mill- 
stone. If 1 done nothin’ else in my life, I 
scen to it that my kids ain't had to 
grow up like that 

PLAYBOY: Were all the whites you came 
into contact with hostile to you? 

EVERS: Oh, no, not a . There was a 
lotti good white folks, decent people. 
kind people. But the over-all atmosphere 
wi so sick, that the whites 
with decent instincts were afraid to spea 
out. They might be nice to us perso 
ly. but they'd never dare to challenge 
the system. so they left the field to the 


al- 


Kluxers. Moderates may be a silent ma. 
jority in Mississippi, but if so, up to 
recently they been stone There 


re exceptions, though— people like Hod- 
ding Carter, Jr, a white newspaper pub- 
lisher in Greenville who's fought racism 
for 30 years, and some li'l people, One 
of the white men Momma used to clean 
house for, he gave Medgar a leuer of 
n when he was appl 


recommend 
Ole Mis 
gut 
PLAYBOY: Did you hin 
as a child? 

Evers: Oh, yeah, and Шау sid, too, 
use white and black kids have always 


to 


es some 


believe me. th 


ny white friends 


rown up together in the South, played 
together, become friends. But only until 
they reach a certain age, and then a 
kinda curtain drops down between them, 
nd thar's the end of it. When Medgar 
and I was kids, we always played with 
white kids, mostly the children of people 
Momma worked for. The ines kids, 
Margaret and Bobby, we grew up to- 
gether, we pla ate togeth- 
cr, we slept тозеп loved cach 
other, we was close аз peas in a pod. We 
knew we was black and they was white, 
but we was so close it jus’ didn't seem to 
matter. But then we started to grow up. 
and all of a sudden, it did matter. I'll 
never forget one day Momma was leavi 
to clean up the Gaines house and Medgar 
and me, we said, “Momma, we wanna go, 
too. We wanna play with Margaret and 
Bobby." Momma jus’ looked at us 
funny and said, "Vou can't play with 
‘em no more.” "Why. Momma?" we 
1. We jus’ couldn't understand it; I 
mean, these were our friends. | realize 
now that Mrs. С; s must have called 
Momma aside and said, "Jessie, Marga- 
rers becomin' а woman, so it's time you 
told Medgar and Charles..." Momma 
о! the message; that's an un- 
law down here. 

ay. that was that. Jus’ overnight 
you lost your friends, Sometimes alter- 
ward. we'd meet Margaret on the road 
into town and she'd chat with us, and. 
we kept thinkin’ of her as a friend, 
"cause she always made it clear she 
remembered our closeness as kids. But 
she was an exception. Our other white 
friends, they never bothered to look 
back at us. One time when I was goin’ 
10 high school, n into one of the 
white Tims boys Medgar and 1 had 
grown up with. We'd been very dos, 
nd I was glad to see him again, so I 
aid hello and called him by his first 
name. But his eyes narrowed and his 
face got strange and tight and he told 
me, "Listen. James Charles, you call me 
mister.” When 1 told Momma and 
Daddy, they jus’ said, “Well, that's the 
way white people are: they think they're 
But E jus’ wouldn't 
hat kinda thing was happen- 
г sorta made 


ved together, we 
WwW 


better th 
cept i 
in’ all the time, and it ju 
vou lose faith in people. 
PLAYBOY: Did vou respond with hatred 
of your own? 

EVERS: I'm sorry to say I did; both Med 
gar and I did. That's one of the worst 
things the white racists did—they taught 
to hate. Momma saw it happenin’ and 
cd with us; she prayed for us 
every night and tried to make us under- 
stand that hatred jus’ breeds more hatred 
and never solves nothin’, But we saw 
too much brutality and exploitation of 
black folks all round us, and we began 
to grow bitter and wouldn't listen to her. 
Back in those days, in the Thirties and 
Forties, the Klan had everythin’ its own 
way, and the atmosphere in the state 
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was really bad. All across Mississippi the 
racists put up big signs outside their 
tOWNS: NEGRO, READ. IF YOU CAN'T READ, 
RUN axvnow. And a lot of our people 
d to run in those days, jus to stay 
alive. And a lot of others never made it. 
There was lynchin's practically every 
other day and countless beatin's and 
burnin's of black homes. 

And Medgar and I saw 
said, “Well, if they hate us so much, we'll 
hate back, and if they shoot at us, 
we'll shoot back, too.” For a while, we 
even discussed the idea of formin a 
k Mau Mau underground move- 


|] this, and we 


ment, like Jomo Kenyatta was leadin 
against the British in Kenya, assassi- 
es and slaughterin’ es аг 

nd-run raids. For- 


s only talk, but that shows 
where we'd got to. But Medgar was by 
nature so gentle that he managed to 
overcome his hate and he grew 10 reall 
believe in brotherhood between blacks 
and whites and the power of love. 
Those weren't jus words from a pulpit 
to him; he really came to believe in 
thar, deeply. Me, it took longer, but 
Пу I managed to purge the hate out 


of my system. It wasn't easy, though, 
believe me. 
PLAYBOY: Did Mississippi blacks make 


у organized attempt at armed sell- 
defense during your boyhood? 

Evers: No, we was too disorganized, and 
jus’ too plain scared for our lives. Some 
of us would have guns and fire back if 
we were attacked, and once in a while a 
Klansman would catch a bullet himself, 
But there wasn't no drive or movement. 
And back in those days, with the climate 
not only in Mississippi but in the coun- 
try as a whole the way it was, I don't 
think any such effort would've stood 
much chance of success. You gotta r 
member that when people are complete- 
ly cowed and suppressed, they don't 
make revolutions, They too bus jus 
scratchin' ош a livin’ or stayin’ clear of 
а lynch mob. Its only when things get a 
11 bit better, when a chink of light 
shows through. that people sec how 
much better things could and should b: 
and start to organize and take acti 
Our people were so poor, so scared and 
so poorly educated that they couldn't 
fight back in any organized way. 
PLAYBOY: As far as education gocs, de- 
fenders of segregation have maintained 
that until the Supreme Court desegrega- 
tion ruling, black schools the South, 
although separate, were genuinely eq 
to white schools—and sometimes even 
better. Is there any truth to that? 
evers: I always get a laugh when I hear 
that line about separate-but-equal school 
in. The school Medgar and I went 
to was typical of the whole system. 
and it was about as bad as a school 
could be. To start off with, we could 
only attend school from mid-October to 
mid-February, when the whites shut the 


schools down so black youngsters would 
be free to work as field hands to. plow 
and dear for the spring plantin' So we 
only had four months of school. Think 
about that; we was only allowed to 
attend school when the whites didn't 
need us for nothin. I remember how 
we'd ger up for school in the mornin’ 
was generally cold and w 
go out and get wood for a fire. Momma 
had to go off at sunrise every mornin’ to 
make the Cainess breakfast and help 
Tiss Ann" get her kids ready for the 
white school. So we'd have to get up and 
slop the hogs and wash and iron our 
clothes while Momma was off wor 
and for our breakfast we'd have to eat 
cold corn bread or chittlins or anythin’ 
left over from dinner the day before. 
Then Medgar and I had to walk the 
three miles to our school along the dusty 
roads or in the rain, shiyerin’ in our 
patched-up jens, while the big new 
yellow school bus would pass by. taki 
the white kids to their expensive mod- 
ern school. And as they'd pass, they'd 
jecr at us and call us dirty niggers and 
spit at us and sometimes throw rocks at 
us. The driver always slowed down 10 

ve ‘em a good shot, and we'd have to 
jump off into the ditch and go to school 
all muddy and damp. 

Not that there was much need to dress 
up for our school. It was jus a dingy 
old one-room shack with shingle walls 
and roof, so when it rained in the 
winter, it'd right on you and a 
cold wind cut right though the 
buildin’ with nothin’ to stop it. There 
was an old potbellied stove in the middle 
of the room. aud our teacher, Miz Atkins, 
would send Medgar and me out to get 
wood for a fire first thing we got in, and 
all the other kids would sit shiverin in 
their hand-me-down clothes till we could 
get the fire goin’. The girls, the 
wrapped their fect in pieces of old horse 
blankets so they wouldn't freeze. Once 


our teeth had stopped chatterin’, we'd 
t in some spellin' or arithmetic, but it 
nerally so cold that we couldn't 
concentrate much. Neither us пог the 
teacher. And she couldn't give us no 
al individual attention. "саке there 
was almost 100 kids squeezed into that 


one room. Then, finally, three o'clock. 
rolled round and we had the threcamile 
walk back home, and along the way the 
white school bus would pass us 
and the kids our mommas had fed and 
sent off to their brand-new school that 
nornin” would yell, “Let's see you run, 
igeers!" and the driver would пу to 
sideswipe us so wed have to jump off 
the road to avoid bein’ hit. That 
our typical school day, and it was pretty 
much the same for black kids all across 
the state and in most of the rest of the 
South. Our black teachers tried hard, 
but they jus’ didn't have the equipment 
or the trainin’ or the environment to 
do the kinda job they would've liked 


was 


to. Hell, a lota black schools didn't 
even have textbooks for the kids. White 
folks, you know, they used to figure, 
well, a dumb nigger is а contented nig- 
ger, so they did the best they could to 
Keep us dumb. 

PLAYBOY: You attended a 
Alcorn A & M. Was the black higher edu- 
cational system any better? 

Evers: Not much, though I'm happy to 
say things have improved considerable 

п recent years. And the improvement in 
grade and high schools has been terrific 
since the Supreme Court's desegregation 
тийп was finally enforced. Now our kids 
are goin’ to the modern white schools 
nd gettin’ a chance at a decent educa- 
tion. But different in my d: I 
have a degree Irom Alcorn, but I couldn't 
pass a tough grammar school test today. 
So I'm a product of the Mississippi so- 
led separate-butequal educational sys- 
tam, and I can assure you that the last 
ih is is educational That's why 
I think black kids who get that kind of 
inferior education should have an oppor 
tunity to use a preparatory tutoring 
service to qualily them to go on from 
shanty schools to good universities. 

Fm also 100 percent in favor of 
blacksstudies programs, in high schools 
s well as colleges, for whites and. blacks. 
alike. Black kids ain't been taught noth- 
п" about their hei and culture and 
historical accomplishuments. When 1 was 
in school, all we learned in our 
books—when we learned. anvthin'—was 
about white culture and history. The 
few references to blacks jus described 
them as ignorant savages or beasts of 
burden with strong backs and weak 
minds. One of the problems is that so 
many white historians of the 19th 
arly 20th centuries were racists 
passed on their prejudices in their hooks. 
Look at the completely negative picture 
most all history books paint of Recon 
struction, which was the first genuine 
attempt to integrate the races in the 
South and would've worked if a polit- 
ical compromise hadn't been worked out 
n Washington in 1877 that sold the 
blacks down the river. But the history 
books that both white and black kids 
read are too often distorted. Гуе read 
enough objective black history—after 1 
finished coll чо know that. 
PLAYBOY: You sound as if you 
think college was worth while. 
EVERS: I learned most of my lessons from 
life. not from books: from travelin’ and 
meetin’ people. That was one of the 
reasons I enlisted in the Army in 1940, 
to get away from Mississippi and sce 
somethin’ of the world. 

PLAYBOY: Wasn't the Army in those days 
almost as segregated as Mississippi? 
EVERS: It was pretty bad. All our à 
were white, racist whites, and they 
treated us like dirt. They did everythin" 
short of callin' us nigger, and you jus 

(continued on page 168) 
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Sardinian 
Incident 


she was dead, the 
beautiful young actress 
was dead, and her 
director was being 
pressed to explain how 
it happened —and why 


SCULPTURE BY NICK ARISTOVULOS 


fiction By EVAN HUNTER 


Sir, ever since the Sardinian 
accident, you have refused to 
grant any intersicws— 

I had no desire to join the 
circus. 

Yet you are not normally a 
man who shuns publicity. 

Not normally, no. The mat- 
ter on Sardinia, however, was 
blown up out of all. propor 
tion and 1 saw no reason for 
adding fuel to the fire. T am 
мог of motion pictures, 
not of sensational news stories. 
for the press. 

There are some "creators of 
motion pictures" who might 
have welcomed the sort of 
publicity the Sardinian 

Not me. 

Yet you will admit the acci- 
dent helped the gross of the 
film. 

І am not responsible 
the morbid curiosity of 
American public. 

Were you responsible 
what happened in Sardinia? 

On Sardinia. It's an island. 

On Sardinia, if you will. 

I was responsible only for 
directing a motion picture. 
Whatever else happened hap- 
pened. 

You were there 
happened, however- 

T was there. 

So certainly—— 

T choose not to discuss it. 

The actors and technicians 
present at the time have had 
a great deal to say about the 
accident, Isn't there anything 
you'd like to refute or amend? 
Wouldn't you like to set the 
record straight? 

"Ihe record is the film. My 
films are my record. Every- 
thing clse is meaningless. AC 
tors are beasts of burden and 


for 
the 


for 


when it 


technicians are domestic serv- 
ants, and refuting or amend- 
ing anything either might 
care to utter would be a 


senseless waste of time. 

Would you like to elabo- 
rate on that? 
On what? 
On the 
tors 
It is not a notion, it is a 
simple fact. I have never met 

intelligent actor. Well, let 


notion that ac- 


an i 
me correct that. 1 enjoyed 
working with only one actor 
in my entire career and J still 
have a great deal of respect 
for him—or at least as much 
respect as 1 can possibly mus- 


ter for anyone who pursues a 
profession that requires him 
to apply make-up to his face. 

Did you use that actor in 
the picture you filmed on 
Sardinia? 

No. 

Why mot? Given your re- 
speci for him 

l had no desire to donate 
50 percent of the gross to his 
already swollen bank account. 

Ts that what he asked for? 

At the time. Tt have 
gone up to 75 percent by 
now, I’m sure I d now. I 
have no intention of ever giv. 
ing a plow horse or a team of 
oxen 50 percent of the gross 
of a motion picture 7 create. 

If we understand you cor- 
rectly- 

You probably don't. 

Why do you say that? 

Only because I have never 
been quoted accurately in any 
publication and I have no 
reason to believe your maga- 
zine will prove to be an ex- 
ception 

Then why did you agree to 
the interview? 

Because I would like to dis- 
cuss my new project. 1 have a 
ht h a New 
York playwright who will be 
delivering the final draft of 
a screenplay upon which we 
have labored long and hard. I 
have every expectation that it 
will now meet my require 
ments. In which case, looking 
ahead to the future, this in- 
terview should appear in 
print shortly before the film 
is completed and ready for 
release. At least I hope the 
timetable works out that way. 

May we know who the play- 
wright is? 

I thought you were here to 
talk about me, 

Well, yes, but- 

It has been my observation 
п Otto Preminger or 
Alfred Hitchcock or David 
Lean or суеп some of the 
fancy young Nouvelle Vague 
people give interviews, they 
rely talk about anyone but 
themselves. That may be the 
опе good notion any of them 
has ever contributed to the 
industry. 

You sound as if you don’t 
admire too many directors. 

І admire some. 

Would you care to name 
them? 

J have admiration for Grif- 


g о 


fith, De Mille, Eisenstein, sev- 
eral others. 

Why these men in particu- 
lay? 

They're all dead. 

Are there no living directors 
you admire? 

None. 

None? It seems odd that a 
man known for his generosity 
would be so chary with praise 
for other acknowledged film 
artists. 

Yes. 

Yes what? 

Yes, it would seem odd, a 
distinct contradiction of per- 
ity. The fact remains 
а! I consider every living 
director a threm, a challenge 
d a competitor. There are 
ly so many motion picture 
screens in the world and 
there are thousands of films 
competing to 1 those 
screens. If the latest. Hitch- 
cock thriller has them stand- 
ing in line outside Radio 
City, the chances are they 
won't be standing in line out- 
side my film up the steer. 
The theory that ап outstand- 
ing box-office hit helps all 
movies is sheer rubbish. The 
outstanding hit helps only 
sell. The other ims suffer be- 
cause no one wants to sce 
them, they want to see only 
the big one, the champion, 
the one that has the line out- 
side on the sidewalk. I try to 
шаке certain that all of 
films generate the kind of ex- 
Citement necessary to sustain 
a line on the sidewalk. And I 
resent the success of any film 
but my own. 

Yet you have had some no- 
table failures. 
lures are never notable. 
Besides, I do not consider any 
of my films failures. 

Are we talking now abour 
arlistic failures or box-office 
failures? 

I have never made 
failure. Some of my films were 
mildly disappointing at the 
box office. But not very many 
of them. 

When the Sardinian film was 
ready to open last June- 
July. It opened 

Fourth of July. 

Yes, but before it opened. 
when— 

‘That would have been June. 
yes. July is normally preceded 
by June. 

There was speculation that 


my 


n arti 


on mde 
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the sindio would not permit its showing: 

Rubbish, 

The rumors were unfounded? That the 
studio would suppress the film? 

‘The film opened, didn't it? And was a 
tremendous success, І might add. 

Some observers maintain that the suc- 
cess of the film was duc only to the 
publicity given the Sardinian accident. 
Would you agree 10. that? 

ГИ ask you a question, young man. 
Suppose the accident on Sardinia had 
been related to a film called. The Beach 
Meets Hell's Angels or some such 
piece of trash? Do you think the attend- 
ant publicity would have ensured the 
success of Hiat film? 

Perhaps not, But given your name 
and the stellar quality oJ—— 

You cin stop after my name. Stars 
have nothing to do with any of my 
pictures. I could put a trained seal in 
one of my films and people would come 
to see it. T could put you in a film and 
people would come to sce it. 

Don't you believe that films are a 
cooperative effort? 

Certainly not. | tell the scriptwriter 
what E wane and he writes it. I tell the 
set designer what to give me 
gives it to me. I tell the 
where to aim his camera 
to use. I tell the actors where to move 
and how to speak their lines. Does that 
sound cooperative to you? Besides, I re- 
sent the w effort. 

Why? 

Because the word implies endeavo 
without success. You've tried to do some- 
thing and you've failed. None of my 
films are efforts. The word effort is like 
the word ambitious. They both spell 
failure. Haven't you seen book jackets 
that proudly announce, “This is So-and- 
So's most ambitious effort to date"? 
What does that mean to you? To me, it 
means the poor bastard has set his sights 
too high. And failed. 

Are you afraid of failure? 

І cannot abide it. 

Do you belicve the Sardinian film was 
a success? Artistically? 

1 told you culi, 

Yes, but many critics felt the editing 
of the film was erratic. That the se- 
quences filmed before the drowning 


and he 


nd what lens 


were inserted. piecemeal into—— 
To begin with, whenever critics begin 


or dolly shots or 
instantly fall asleep. They haven't the 
faintest notion of what film making is 
all about and their pretentious chatter 
about the art may impress maiden ladies 
in Flushing Meadows, but it quite leaves 
me cold. In reality, none of them knows 
what's going on either-behind. the-cam- 
era or up there on the screen, Do you 
know what a film critics sole require- 
ment i? That he has seen a lot of 
movies, period. To my way of thinking. 


ig technical, 


expert on. pop- 
corn, not on celluloid, 

In any event, you were rather limited, 
were you not, in editing the final por- 
tion of the film? 

Limited in what way? 

In terms of the footage you needed to 
make the film a complete entity? 

‘The film was a complete entity. Ob- 
viously, I could not include footage 0 
did пог exist, The gil drowned. That 
was a simple fact. We did not shoot the 
ader of the film аз originally 
planned, we could not. But the necessary 
script revisions were made on the spot 
—or, rather, in Rome. 1 [lew to Rome 
to consult with an Italian screenwriter, 
who did the work J required. 

He did nol receive credit on the film 

He asked that his name be removed 
from the picture. E acceded to his wishes. 

But not without a struggle. 

"here was no struggle. 

И was reported that you struck him. 

Nonsense. 

On the Via Veneto, 

"The most violent thing I've ever done 
on the Via Veneto was to sip a Campari 
and soda outside Doney's. 

Yet the newspapers 

The Roman press is notoriously inac- 
curate. In fact, there isn't a single good 
newspaper in all Italy. 

But, sir, there was some dispute with 
the screenwriter, wasn’t there? Surely, 
the stories about it couldn't. all have 


rema; 


been- 
We had some words. 
About what? 


Oh, my, we must pursue this de: 
dull rot, mustn't we? All right. all ri 
Tt was his allegation that when he ac 
cepted the job, he had no idea the 
publicity surrounding the girl's death 
would achieve such hideous propor 
imed he did not wish hi 
me—the lite opportunist had 
ten only one film prior to my hiring 
him and that an Italian Western star- 
ring a second-rate American television 
acor—did not wish his name associated 
with a project t n a "cloud of 
suspicion” hangi it, Those were 
his exact words, Actually, quite the op- 
posite was ипе. Which is why I resisted 
his idiotic ploy. 

Quite the opposite? What do you 
mean? 

Rather than trying to avoid the unfo 
nate publicity, T felt he was trying to 
it. His move was really 
completely transparent, the pathetic litde 
bastard. I finally let him have his way. I 
should have thought he'd be proud to 
ve his name on one of my pictures. As 
x side light, I might add 
did not return the 55000 a week I'd 
paid for the typing he did. Apparently, 
my money did nor have a similar doud 
of suspicion hanging over it. 


g the 


script to accommodate the . . . to allow fo. 
a more plausible resolution were all minc. 
4 resolution the 
drowning? 
To expl 


to accommodate 


to discuss this, beca ith 
quality I frankly find distasteful. The 
girl did, after all, drown; she did dic. 
But that was a simple fact and we mus 
not lose sight of апо 


and I am well aware ui 

unpopular observation, there 

ready been an expenditure of $3,000,000 
on that film. Now, I'm sure you know 


that leading players have taken ill. have 
suffered heat attacks, have died during 
the filming of other pictures. To my 
knowledge, such events have never caused 
a picture to halt production, and neither 
do 1 know of a single instance in which 
pped entirely solely because 
the death of one of the leading 
players. Yet this was the very pressure 


being brought to bear on me imme- 
dimely following the drowning and, in- 


decd, up to the time of the film's re! 

Then the studio did try to suppress 
the film? 

Well . . , at first, they wanted only to 
stop production. 1 refused. Later, when 
they saw the rough cut—this was when 
all the publicity had reached its peak- 
they sent in а team of strone-aimed 
executive producers and production 
chiefs and what have you, all know- 
nothings with windy titles, who asked 
© to suppress the film, I told them 
спу where to go. And then, later on, 
when the film had been edited and. 
scored, the same thing happened. І final 
ly threatened suit. My contract called 
for a large percentage of the gross of 
that film and 1 had no intention of 
lowing it to crumble unseen in the can. 
You did not feel it was a breach of 
good taste to exhibit the film? 

Certainly not. The girl met with an 
accident. The accident was no one’s 
fault. She drowned, If a stunt man had 
died riding a horse over а clill, would 
there have been all that brouhaha about 
leasing the film? I should say not. 
But you must agree that the circum 
stances surrounding Ihe dy 

The drowning was entirely accidei 
We were shooting in shallow water. 

The reports on the depth of the water 
vary from ten fect to 40 jeet, neither of 
which might be considered shallow. 

The water was no higher than her 
айм. And she was a tall girl, Five feet, 
ve. Or cight. Fm not sure 


ning—— 


E 
seven, T be 
which 
Then how did she drown, sir? 
Thave no 
You were there, were you nol? 
Iwas on the camera barge, yes. 
Then what happened? 
I suppose we must set this to rest once 


“But Don Carlos! You know it’s improper fora lady to 
come out on the balcony without her duena.” 
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and for all, mustn't we? I would much 
rather discuss the present and/or the 
future, but apparently we cannot do 
that until we've dealt ad nauseam with 
the past. 

As you wish, sir. 

I wish the accident had never hap- 
pened, sir, that is what 7 wish. I also 
wish I would not be pestered intermina- 
bly about it. The Italian inquest deter- 
mined that the drowning was entirely 
accidental, What was good enough for 
the Italian courts is damn well good 
enough for me. But there is no satisfy- 
ing the American appetite for scandal, is 
there? Behind each accident or incident, 
however innocuous, however innocent, 
the American public must insist upon a 
plot, a conspiracy, a cabal. Nothing is 
permitted to be exactly what it appears 
to be. Mystery, intrigue must surround 
everything. Nonsense. Do you think 
any of us wanted that girl to drown? 
I've already told you how much money 
we'd spent on the picture before the 
accident. I would estimate now that the 
delay in completion, the cost of revi- 
sions, the necessity for bringing in a 
second girl to resolve the love story 
added at least $1,000,000 to the pro- 
posed budget. No one wanted the 
drowning. If for business reasons alone, 
no one wanted it. 

Yet it happened. 

Tt happened. 

How? 

"The exact sequence of events is still 
unclear to me. 

Your assistant director- 

rs 

Testified at the inquest- 

Yes, yes. 

That the girl pleaded not to go into 
the water. 

The water was unusually cold that 
morning. There was nothing we could 
do about that. It was a simple fact. The 
light was perfect, we had our setup and 
we were prepared to shoot. Actors are 
like children, you know. If I had al- 
Jowed her to balk at entering the water, 
the next thing I knew she'd have balked 
at walking across a lawn. 

The writer of the original screenplay 
claims that the scene you were shooting 
that morning—— 

Where the girl swims in to the dock? 
What about it? 

He claims he did not write thai scene. 
He claims it was not in the original 
script. 

Well, let him take that up with the 
Writers Guild. 

Was it in the original script? 

I have no idea. If there were no 
innovation during the shooting of a 
film. . . . Really, does anyone expect me 
to follow a script precisely? What, then, 
is my function as director? To shout 
“Louder” or “Softer” to an actor? Let 


the writers direct their own scripts, in 
that case. I assure you, they would not 
get very far. 

Was the scene an innovation? The 
scene in the water? 

It might have been. I can't recall. If it 
was not in the original shooting script, 
as our Hollywood hack claims, then I 
suppose it was an innovation. By defini- 
tion, yes, it would have been an innova- 
tion, isn't that so? 

When was it added to the script? 

I don’t recall. I will sometimes get 
ideas for scenes the night before I shoot 
them. In which case, I will call in the 
technicians involved and describe the 
setup I will need the next day, and I 
will have it in the morning. If there 
additional dialog involved, I'll see to it 
that the actors and the script girl have 
the necessary pages and I'll ask the actors 
to study them overnight. If there is no 
additional dialog—— 

Was there any dialog in this scene? 

No. The girl was merely required to 
swim in to the dock from a speedboat. 

What do you do in such a case? In an 
added scene where there's no dialog? 

Oh, I'll usually take the actor aside and 
sketch in the scene for him. The gist of 
it. This was a particularly simple scene. 
She had only to dive over the side of 
the boat and swim in to the dock. 

In shallow water? 

Well, not so shallow that she was in 
any danger of hitting the bottom, if 
that's what you mean. 

Then perhaps the estimates of the 
water's depth- 

"The water's depth was no problem for 
anyone who knew how to swim, 

Did the girl know how to swim? 

Of course she did. You certainly don't. 
think Га have allowed her to play a 
scene in water—— 

I merely wondered if she was a good 
swimmer or—— 

Adequate. She was neither Eleanor 
Holm nor Esther Williams, but the part 
didn’t call for an Olympic champion, 
you know. She was an adequate swim- 
mer. 

When did you explain the gist of the 
scene to her? 

That morning, I believe. If memory 
serves me . . . yes, I believe the idea 
came to me the night before and 1 
called in the people involved and told 
them what I would need the following 
morning. Which is when I explained 
the scene to her. At least that’s usually 
the way it works; I assume it worked the 
same way concerning this particular 
scene. 

You explained that she would have to 
dive over the side of the boat and swim 
in to the dock? 

Which is all she had to do. 

Did she agree to do this? 


Why, of course. She was an inexperi- 
enced little thing, this was her first film 
OF course, she agreed. There was never 
any question of her not agreeing. She'd 
been modeling miniskirts or what have 
you for a teenage fashion magazine 
when I discovered her. This was an 
enormous opportunity for her, this film. 
Look at the people I surrounded her 
with! Do you know what we had to 
pay her leading man? Never mind. It 
still irritates me. 

Is it true that he threatened to walk 
o[f the picture after the girl drowned? 

He bas said so in countless publica- 
tions the length and breadth of the 
world. I'm surprised he hasn't erected a 
billboard on the moon, but I imagine 
he's petitioning NASA for the privilege 
this very moment. 

But did he threaten to walk off? 

He I could not allow it, of 
course. Neither would his contract allow 
it An actor will sometimes be deluded 
into believing he is something more 
than a beast of the field. Even with 
today's largely independent production 
structure, the studio serves as a powerful 
steam roller flattening out life's annoy- 
ing little bumps for every second-rate bit 
player who's ever seen his own huge face 
grinning down idiotically from a screen. 
The real head sometimes gets as big as 
the fantasy head up there. Walk off the 
picture? I'd have sued his socks off him. 

Why did he threaten to walk off? 

We'd had difficulty from the start. I 
think he was searching for an excuse 
and seized upon the girl's drowning as a 
ripe opportunity. 

What sort of difficulty? 

I do not believe I need comment on 
the reputation of the gentleman in- 
volved. It has been adequately pub! 
cized, even in the most austere family 
publications. 

Is it true, then, that a romance was 
developing between him and the girl? 

I have never yet worked on a film in 
which a romance did not develop be- 
tween the girl and her leading man. 
That is a simple fact of motion-picture 
production. 

Was it a simple fact of this motion 
picture? 

Unfortunately, yes. 

Why do you say unfortunately? 

"The girl had a brilliant career ahead 
of her. I hated to see her in a position 
Ша... I hated to sce her in such a 
vulnerable position. 

Vulnerable? 

‘The Italian press would have enjoyed 
nothing better than to link her romanti- 
cally with someone of his reputation. I 
warned her against this repeatedly. 
We'd spent quite a lot of money groom- 
ing this girl, you know. Stardom may 
happen overnight, but it takes many 

(continued on page 176) 


white American family that thought of itself as 
beleaguered. 

Not that his parents were unenlightened or fanati- 
cal. On the contrary, both were college graduates, 
enjoyed foreign travel, left good impressions wher- 
ever they went and had friends in more than one 
circle. Political independents, they split their ballots 
as often as not. He, a rising young corporation 
lawyer, was a bit more conservative than she, who 
had flirted with radicalism in her student days. But 
their arguments only added liveliness to a loving 
relationship. At root they wanted the same u 
for themselves, their children and the world. 

"They were both айтай 

Their nightmares were shared, but certain ones 
came most sharply to each. He saw crime and hatred 
tearing his country apart and, waiting behind them, 
insurrection. He feared these things less in them- 
selves than he feared the reaction they could pro- 
voke—the end of Jefierson’s dreams in tyranny and 
genocide. Abroad, he saw spreading chaos, implaca- 
ble enmity and weapons that could lay waste the 
earth. She saw barrenness: of the soil, the flesh and 
the spirit. Wasn't the start of the great famines 
predicted for about 1980? North America and Eu- 
Tope might survive a while longer; but at what cost? 
Faceless mobs packed elbow to elbow in rotting 
cities and junk-yard countryside, the almighty state 
equipped with snooper systems and data banks to 
control every action, on a planct so gutted and 
poisoned that the very possibility of life seemed to 
be going down the same drain that was about to 
swallow the last vestiges of beauty and serenity. Was 
that any future to offer your children? 

They had two, John and Jane. They said those 
names were a declaration of independence from the 
neonyms—Jax and Jeri and Lord knew what else— 
that had become the real mark of conformity. May- 
be they meant it, though they said it with a laugh. 
In spite of their fears, they laughed quite a bit— 
though the children's first two decades were, in fact, 
hard. History would look back on them and shud- 
der. But John and Jane remembered that time in 
much the way their grandparents remembered the 
Great Depression, their parents the Korean War or 
anyone who is not too cruelly unfortunate remem- 
bers growing up. In the background was trouble; 
sometimes it struck close, as when a cousin came 
home dead from Burma, or the streets of their 
suburb resounded to the boots of the National 
Guard, or inflation wrecked their father's business. 
But mostly they were busy exploring their existence. 

And somehow existence continued. Somehow the 
ultimate catastrophes never quite came. Enough 
people never quit working for reform and public 
compassion on the one hand, for order and public 
decency on the other. No matter the scale on which 
madness ran loose, no matter the face it wore, they 
resisted it. Disagreeing among themselves, often pro- 
foundly, they nonetheless made common cause 
against the real enemy and worked together to 
achieve the traditional, sane equality of dissatisfaction. 

It turned out that lawlessness could be curbed 
without extreme measures. When investments in 
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education and opportunity began to pay off, the 
younger generation simply grew bored by talk of 
revolt. A high-level industrial economy proved to 
have remarkable powers of recuperation even from 
funny moncy. The first tactical nuclear weapon fired 
in anger did not automatically wigger the detona- 
tion of everything. A peace of exhaustion was not a 
hopelessly bad foundation on which to start build- 
ing enforceable international agreements. Popula- 
tion pattems generally followed that of Japan as 
soon as the means were commonly available. The 
environment could be cleaned up and rehabilitated, 
Pollution-free machines were feasible to make and 
sell, A massive American reaction sct in against 
bureaucratic interference in private affairs. None of 
this was perfect, none was clear-cut nor had any 
definite beginning or cause. But once more—as after 
the fall of Rome or the wars of religion—man was 
groping his way back toward the light. 

And the most savage of those years witnessed some 
of the most superb achievements the гасе had yet 
reached. They were in science and technology—the 
arts would not regain any important creativity for a 
while—but they were not on that account any less 
Bach fugues of theory, Parthenons of mechanism. 
John had been begotten on the joyful night man 
first spent on the moon. He was still in grade school 
when permanent bases were established there; and 
by then, visits to Earth-orbital stations were routine. 
Between lunar resources and free-space assembly, Ше 
construction of interplanetary craft had become al- 
most cheap. This was good, because the demand for 
them waxed as knowledge led to spatial industries. 
John was in high school at the time of the Mars and 
Venus landings. Radiation screens and thermal con- 
version were then about to open up innermost 
Mercury and really efficient nuclear engines were 
being developed for expeditions to the remote outer 
worlds. Speculation about reaching the stars became 
official, 

On Earth, the changes were more obviously funda- 
mental, and many of them were disturbing. Few 
denied that the controlled thermonuclear reaction 
—clean power, its source literally inexhaustible— 
was a good thing. Nor was there any scrious argu- 
ment against progress in fuel cells, energy storage 
units and other devices that, together. would push 
the combustion engine into well-deserved extinction. 
‘True, while alarmists predicted that such techniques 
as desalinization and food synthesis would merely fill 
the planet with more starvelings, those landmarks of 
engineering forestalled world-wide famine until such 
other techniques as the one-year contraceptive pill 
could show results. 

But controversy went on over the effects of biology, 
medicine, psychology. The cracking of the genetic 
code made prostheses and organ transplants obsolete. 
after the organs could be regrown. More impor 
tantly, DNA modification brought an end to diseases 
such as diabetes and, indirectly, to cancer. But 
would man now start tinker with his own evolu- 
tion? What ghastliness might his unwisdom bring 
on? The dangers in the growing variety of psycho- 
drugs and brain stimulators were not reduced by 
becoming a trite topic at (continued on page 108) 


. . . with man at peace and starting to right the imbalanced ecosystem 


ALUSTRATIONS BY DON PUNCHATZ 


through one season and one injury 
with the meanest man alive 


personality 
By ARTHUR KRETCHMER 


pick BuTKUs slowly unraveled 
his mass from the confines of a 
white Toronado and walked 
into the Golden Ox Restaurant 
on Chicago's North S 

is built large and hard, 
enough to make John 

look like his loyal sidekick 
When he walks, he leads wi 
his shoulders, and the slight for- 
ward hunch gives him an aura 
of barely restrained power. He 
always seems to be ready. 

As he walked through the 
restaurant, he was recognized 
by most of the men sitting at 
lunch. But the expression on 
their faces was not the one of. 
childlike surprise usually pro- 
duced by celebrities. It was of 
frightened awe. It read: "Holy 
Christ! He really is an ape. He 
could tear me apart and he 
might love it.” 

Ten rolling steps into the 
restaurant, with all eyes fixed 
on him, he was stopped by an 
ebullient lady with a thick 
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German accent, a member of the stall. 
“Mr. Bootkuss!" she scolded him. “What 
have you done to yourself? You look 
so thin. 

He smiled shyly. Not even the fero- 
cious Dick Butkus can handle a rampant 
maternal instinct. "Aw," he said. "I'm 
just down to my playing weight." 

Butkus chose a table in a far corner of 
the restaurant. It was a Friday after- 
noon, two days before the Chicago Bears 
were to meet the Minnesota Vikings in 
the first of two games the teams would 
play in 1970. The Vikings had won the 
N.F.L. championship the year before 
and seemed likely to repeat. The Bears 
were presenting their usual combi: 
of erratic offense and brutal defen 
and appeared to be on the verge of 
another undistinguished season. Butkus 
was joined at the table by a business 
sociate and a journalist. He ordered 
a sandwich and a liter of dark beer, He 
doesn’t like journalists and is cautious to 
the point of hostility with them. But he 
fields the questions, because it’s part of 
his business. 

“Do you think you can beat the 
Vikings?” 

Butkus answers, “Yeah, the defense 
can beat them, I don't know if the 
offense can score any points. But we can 
take it to those guys." 

"Have you ever been scared on a 
football field?" 

"Scared?" he repeats, puzzled. 
what?" 

Then he smiles, knowing the effect 
he's had on his questioner, "Just inju- 
"That’s the only thing to 
be afraid of. m always hurt; never been 
healthy. If 1 ever felt really great and 
could play a hundred percent, shit, no- 
body'd know what was going on, it would 
be so amazing.” 

“Does anybody play to intentionally 
hurt other guys?” 

“Some assholes do. The really good 
ones don’t.” 

"Dave Meggyesy, the ex-Cardinal, says 
football is so brutal he was taught 
to use his hands to force a man's deats 
into the turf and then drive his shoul- 
der into the man's knee to rip his leg 
apart. That ever happen to you?" 

“Hell, no! All you'd have to do is 
roll with the block and step on the guy's 
face." 


"Of 


"That's my man, Richard Marvin But- 
kus, 28 years old, 245 pounds, six feet, 
three inches tall, middle linebacker for 
the Chicago Bears football team, possibly 
the best man to ever play ће р 
То a fan, the story on Butkus is very 
simple. He's the meanest, angriest, 
toughest, dirtiest son of a bitch in foot- 
ball. An animal, a savage, suhhuman. But. 


102 аз good at his game as Ту Cobb was at 


his. or Don Budge at his, or Joe Louis 
at his. 

As one of the Bear linemen said to 
me, "When you try to pick the best 
offensive guard, there are about five guys 
who are really close; it’s hard to pick 
one. The same thing's true about most 
positions. But. Butkus is the best. He's 
superman. He's the greatest thing since 
popcorn.” 


The Minnesota game is being played 
оп а warm, sunny autumn day at Chi- 
cagos Wrigley Field before a capacity 
crowd. Both teams have come out to 
warm up, but Butkus is late, because his 
right knee is being shot up with corti- 
sone. It was injured three weeks before 
in a game with the New York Giants. 
Butkus was caught from the blind side 
while moving sideways and the knee col- 
lapsed. Until then, the Giants had been 
playing away from him. When they 
realized he was hurt, they tried to play 
at him and he simply stuffed them. Giant 
quarterback Fran Tarkenton said after- 
уа, “Butkus has the most concentration 

ol any man in the game. Не с. 
And after he was hurt, he dragged that 
leg around the whole field. He was better 
after the injury than before—better on 
that one damn leg than with two." 

When Butkus finally comes out, his 
steps are hesitant, like he is trying to 
walk off a cramp. You notice immediately 
that he looks even bigger in pads and 
helmet—higger than anyone else on the 
field, bigger than players listed in the 
program as outweighing him. He has 
the widest shoulders on earth, His name 
seems too small for him; the entire alpha- 
bet could be printed on the back of his 
uniform and there'd be room left over. 

Both teams withdraw alter warm-ups 
and the stadium announcer reads the 
line-ups. The biggest hand from the rest- 
less fans comes when Butkus’ 
announced, In the quiet that follows the 
applause, a raucous voice from high in 
the stands shouts, “Get Butkus’ ass.” 

‘The players return to the field and 
string out along the side line. Both team 
benches at Wrigley Field are on the 
same side of the field, the Bears to the 
north and the Vikings to the south. 
Near midfield, opposing players and 
coaches stand quite close to each other, 
but there is almost no conversation be- 
tween them, abusive or otherwise. As the 
Vikings arrange themselves for the na- 
tional anthem, linebacker Wally Hilgen- 
berg roars in on tight end John Beasley, 
teammate, and delivers a series of 
resounding two-fisted hammer blows to 
Beasley's shoulder pads, exhaling loud 
whoops as his fists land. Beasley then 
smashes Hilgenberg. Everyone is snarling 
and hissing as the seconds tick away be- 
fore the kickoff. Butkus is one of the few 
who show no signs of nervousness. That 


name is 


is true off the field and on. He does not 
fidget nor pace. Mostly, he just stands 
rather loosely and stares. 

After the anthem, the tempo on the 
side line increases. The Bears will be 
kicking off. Howard Mudd. an offensive 
guard who was all-pro when the Bears 
'd him in a trade from San Fran- 
KICKOFF KICK. 
tying to get everyone 
else up as well as discharge some of his 
own energy. Mudd is a gap-toothed, 
bluc-cyed 29-year-old with a bald spot at 
his crown who arrives at the field about 
8:30 A.M —fully four and а half hours 
before the game. He spends a lot of that 
time throwing up. 

As I watch the Vikings’ first offensive 
series from the side line, the sense of 
space and precision that the fan gets, 
either up in the stadium or at home 
on television, is destroyed. The careful 
delineation of plays done by the TV 
experts becomes absurd. At ground lev. 
el all is mayhem; sophistication and 
artistry are destroyed by the sheer veloc 
ity of the game. Each snap of the ball 
sets off 21 crazed men dueling with one 
another for some kind of edge—the 
22nd, the quarterback, is the only one 
trying to maintain calm and seek some 
sense of order in the asylum. 

It’s the sudden, isolated noise that 
gets you. There is little sound just be- 
fore each play begins—the crowd is usu- 
ally quiet. At the snap, the tense vacuum 
is broken by sharp grunts and curses 
from the linemen as they slam into one 
another. The sudden smash of a forearm 
is sickening; and then there is the most 
chilling sound of all: the hollow thud as 
a launched, reckless body drives a shoul 
der pad into a ball carriers head—a 
sound more lonely and terrifying t 
a gunshot. 

After receiving the kickoff, the Vi- 
kings are forced to punt when a third 
down pass from Gary Cuozzo, the Vil 
quarterback, to Gene V ngton fall: 
complete. As the Bears come off the field, 
Butkus is screaming at left linebacker 
Doug Buffone and comerback Joe Tay. 
lor, because Washington was open for 
the throw. Luckily, he dropped it. They 
are having a problem with the signals, 
There is sometl about Butkus 
screaming with his helmet on. His [ace 
is so large that it seems to be trying to 
get around the helmet, as if the face were 
stuffed into it against its will. 

That third-down play was marked by 
a lapse in execution by both offense and 
defense. It was one of those plays when 
all the neatly drawn lines in the play- 
book are meaningless. The truth about 
football is that, rather than being а 
game of incredible precision, it is a 
game of breakdowns, of entropy. If all 
plays happened as conceived, it would 

(continued on page 206) 


Left and below: Marisa poses on the set with star 
Joel Grey, who plays Caboret’s master of ceremonies. 


having made her mark as a high-fashion 
mannequin, the striking miss berenson 
brings her face and figure to the cinema 


Meet 
arisa 


Marisa 


FOR MANY would-be actresses, the 
path from audition studio to 
sound stage is a tough trip all the 
way. But for Marisa Bcrenson, 
haute couture mannequin and as- 
piring film star, the route is being 
negotiated with ease. She will be 
appearing around Christmastime 
in the film version of Cabaret, in 
a featured role she enacts with 
the éclat of a trouper. While it's 
tempting to trace this self-assur- 
ance to her singular success as a 
model or to what one fashion 
authority has called “the chic 
face" that ensured it, Marisa's is 
a confidence born in the blood; 
she's a Schiaparelli—of perfume 
and salon fame—and a Berenson, 
cousin of the late art collector 
and critic Bernard Berenson. 
Though New York born, Mari- 
sa has lived in Europe for most 
of her 24 years. Educated in Lon- 
don and on the Continent, she 
speaks four languages—an ability 
that attractively augments her 
more obvious assets, which are 
hardly lost in translation. She be- 
gan modeling in 1966, but after 
a trip to the Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogis ashram in India—and 
especially after her film debut 
last summer in Luchino Vis- 
conti's Death in Venice—Marisa 
started to find couture “static 
and less rewarding than acting." 
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Marisa 
“Cabaret is a strong film,” says 
Marisa, “and quite tragic. Even 
though the dialog is comical, 
there's an undercurrent of fear 
and decadence in it that mounts 
to a terrifying degree.” Under 
the direction of Bob Fosse, she 
plays Natalia Landauer, a rich 
Jewish girl hypnotized by the gay 
enticements of Berlin café society 
just before the rise of the Nazis. 
The filming, she feels, was “a 
crash course in the technical as- 
pects of drama" that has added 
immeasurably to her experience 
and poise as an actress. If a blend 
of beauty, intelligence and self- 
possession can propel anyone 
to screen stardom—as it sent 
Marisa straight to the top in 
Tashion—there seems little doubt 
that Miss Berenson is destined 
to fulfill her great expectations. 


PLAYBOY 


MORE FUTURES THAN ONE (continued from page 98) 


cocktail parties. New methods of educa- 
tion helped ram enough poor people 
nto the 20th Century that the threatened 
uprisings faded away. But since these 
methods involved conditioning, right 
down to the neural level, did they 
not invite any dictator to produce a 
nation of willing slaves? Man-computer 
linkages (temporary ones using electro- 
magnetic induction, not wires into any- 
body's skull) had vastly extended the 
range of human control, experience and 
thinking capability. But were they not 
potentially dehumanizing? And what of 
the machines themselves, the robots, the 
enormous automatic systems, the ubiq- 
uitous and ever more eerily gifted com- 
puters? What would they do to us? 

Thus, as mankind staggered toward a 
degree of tranquillity and common 
sense, John and Jane's father wondered 
how relevant politics had been in the first 
place. It seemed to him that the future 
belonged to those blind, impersonal, un- 
predictable and uncontrollable forces as- 
sociated with pure and applied science. 
He was an intelligent man and a con- 
ned one. He was right about an on- 
going revolution that was to alter the 
world. But he vas looking in the wrong 
direction. "The real cataclysm was hap- 
pening elsewhere. His mistake was scarce- 
ly his fault. The revolutionaries didn't 
know either. 

"They were running secondhand-book 
stores that tended to specialize, and head. 
shops of a thousand different. ids, and 
artists’ coopcratives, and schools teach- 
ing assorted Japanese athletics, and home 
workshops, and small-circulation maga- 
zines, and their own movie companies, 
and subsistence farms with up-to-date 
equipment that took advantage of cheap. 
power, and tiny laboratories that drew 
оп public darareuieval and computer 
systems, and consultation services that 
did likewise, and on and on, Ry these 
means they became independent. 

They weren't beat, hippie, conserva- 
tive, utopian; they weren't activists nor 
disciples. They weren't artsy-craftsy. 
They weren't do-ityourselfers. They 
weren't the rich kids who followed sun 
and surf around the planet nor those 
who opted out to groove on rock and 
pot. They weren't the middle-class mid- 
dleaged men who, in real or fancied 
desperation, carried for a while those 
anesthetic guns that became the compro- 
mise between lethal weapons and none. 
They weren't those young men who, 
understanding the transfigured technol- 
ogy as their elders never would, used it 
to make themselves millionaires before 
the age of 30 and then used the money 
for their pet causes. They weren't the 
American blacks, chicanos, Indians, Ori 
entals who decided—usually in a quiet 


лов fashion—that the culture of their liberal 


white friends wasn't for them after all. 
They weren't the medievalists who, a 
few years before John was born, brought 
k the tournaments, costumes, food 
and manners of a bygone era, raised 
banners and pavilions 
spent a large part of their time playing 
an elaborate game. They weren't the 
many who discovered that, in a world of 
machines, personal service—anything hu- 
man, from gardening to carpenuy to 
counseling—is in such demand that 
those who render it can work when and 
where they choose. The revolutionaries 
were none of these, because they were 
all of them and more. They fitted into 
no category whatsoever. 

Has thé point been made? In an 
ultraproductive, largely automated. econ- 
omy, which has rationalized its distribu- 
tion system so that everyone can have 
the necessities of life, labor becomes 
voluntary. Some kinds of it are rewarded 
with a high material standard of living; 
but if you prefer different activities, you 
can trade that standard off to whatever 
extent you wish. The way out of the 
ratrace is to renounce cheese and go 
after flowers, which are free. Enough 
will always want cheese to keep the 
wheel turning. 

Many of the revolutionaries had at 
various times described themselves as 
radical, hippie, Afro or what have you 
Many still did when John reached his 
maturity. Others had invented new la- 
bels, were prophesying new salvations 
and trying out new life styles. But nonc. 
of that was important. The revolution 
had already taken place, Every way of 
living that was not a direa threat to 
someone else's had. become possible. Nat- 
uraily, John didn't notice the change. So 
many other events were so much more 
conspicuous and sudden. He took the re- 
sults for granted, as his father had taken 
antibiotics and atomic energy, his grand- 
father the automobile and the airplane, 
his distant ancestors gunpowder, iron, 
fire—and all the human consequences. 

On thc morning of his 30th birthday, 
John's bed woke him at the hour he had 
set with the music he had chosen, con 
verted itself into a chaise longue and 
offered him coffee. After he got up, the 
housckceping robot tidied the bedcovers 
and cleaned up the dishes. The robot, 
which vaguely resembled a vacuum 
cleaner with extensions, was connected 
to a central computer beneath the build- 
ing, along with many others; thus, these 
riminate and make 
logical judgments, if not precisely think. 

John told the kitchen what he wanted 
for breakfast and, while it was being 
prepared, did his exercises. They includ- 
ed a session with a screen that flashed 
text and abstract symbols at him, for 
speed and fullness of comprehension. 


‘The wholeorganism training that mod- 
ern psychophysiology had developed 
gave him more assorted abi 
would once have been thought possible 
in any single human being. The disci- 
pline, however, had to be maintained. 

Afterward, he showered but didn't 
shave. His last application of depilatory 
was good for several days yet. Rather 
than disposable clothes, he picked a suit 
in the timeless style made with top-grade 
synthetic fabrics that lasted for decades. 
Today he wanted to look completely 
selbmotivated. An important potent 
client would be calling. 

At his reading speed, he got through 
his newspaper, which the fax had print- 
ed for him off the publicdata lines 
before finishing breakfast. It wasn’t that 
he didn't appreciate marinated reindeer; 
it was just that he could be aware of 
several things at once. So he went on 
with War and Peace, in the Russian he 
had lately found convenient to acquire. 
Because he wanted a permanent copy, 
he had ordered a fullscan repro of а 
special edition in the central library of 
Moscow. Usually he dialed for a stand- 
ard printout—which was cheap and 
could be dropped down the reclamation 
chute when he was through with it—or 
for a simple screening. 

After eating, John strolled onto the 
balcony of his apartment. It was high in 
a gigantic complex, a virtual city that 
you need never leave except for tourism. 
Other buildings reached inland farther 
than he could see, even in Los Angeles’ 
crystalline air. Their variegated shapes 
and colors made a pattern that never 
appeared the same twice. He was suff- 
ciently high up that in the other direc 
tion he could glimpse the ocean and, he 
thought. several floating homes whose 
stabilized Larges were currently in port. 

But he had business to take care of. 
Неа planned on taking this day ofi, 
ntil he was contacted about di 
a possible job. It son 
not to mention being valuable to a 
cause he believed in. Those two consid- 
erations weighed a good deal more than 
the money. Besides, John’s generation 
drew no clear boundary between work 
ad play. His parents said, in their 
quaint old-time idiom, that he always 
did his thing. 

Reentering his 


ying room, he acti- 
vated a full-wall viewer and tuned in a 
scene he especially likcd- Mount Rai 
nier. But it was raining there tod 
Rather than settle for a canned anim; 
tion, he dialed Angel Falls in Venezuela. 
Relaxed, he contemplated the view until 
his phone chimed and told him that 
the person he expected was on the line. 
The holographic image might almost 
have been the real man sitting opposite 
him. Lite disturbed the illusion except 
the fade-out of background at the edges. 
But he spoke from Boston, 

(continued on page 242) 


CONSTRUCTION BY FRANZ ALTSCHULER 


PAYOFF ON DOUBLE ZERO 


зат clean-cut face — honesty written all over it 
—made him а shoo-in for a dealer’s job in vegas 


fiction By WARNER LAW лілноссн she was typing from 
her shorthand notes, the middle-aged secretary kept sneaking glances 
at Sam Miller across the outer office. He was waiting to see her boss, 
Mr. Collins, who was the owner and manager of the casino in the 
Starlight Hotel. This is a relatively old establishment, not far out of 
town on the Las Vegas Strip. 

To women in general, and to middle-aged secretaries in particu- 
lar, Sam was almost surrealistically handsome, too all-American to 
believe in one look. He was in his early 20s, well over six feet tall, 
broad in the shoulders and lithe below. His blond hair was cut 
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short, his face was tanned, his nose perfectly straight, 
his teeth white, his smile a gift of pleasure. His eyes 
were true blue and his gaze was of such clear and 
steady honesty that it made even a secretary with a 
pure conscience and a fine Methodist background feel 
somewhat shifty and sinful when she met it. She knew 
that Mr. Collins would be eager to hire Sam—though 
he'd pretend he wasn't and he'd give the boy a little 
hard time first. The Starlight needed dealers and 
rarely did they find one who was such a poster picture 
of integrity. More than that, Sam's looks would draw 
most of the women gamblers in Vegas, the younger ones 
with an urge to bed him and the older ones with an 
impulse to mother him. Then the intercom buzzed and 
Mr. Collins said that he was ready to see Mr. Miller. 

Sam went in and carefully shut the door behind 
him. Mr. Collins posed behind his massive desk, right 
hand extended, a smile of limited cordiality on his 
face. Sam had heard that Mr. Collins was Balkan by 
birth, with a name of many jagged syllables that had 
been carefully naturalized and neutralized. He was a 
man in his 60s, olive in coloring, wearing a light-gray 
Silk suit exactly shaded to match his hair. 

Sam shook his hand and smiled and said, “How do 
you do, sir?" 

“It's a pleasure to meet you, Sam Miller. Sit down. 
"Tell me the story of your life." Mr. Collins had only a 
trace of a foreign accent. 

Sam sat. "All of it?” 

“Well, it can scarcely have been a very long life. 
How old are you?" 

“Twenty-two, sir.” 

“Might I see your driver's license?" 

“Sure.” Sam took it from his wallet and handed it 
over the desk and Mr. Collins gave it a quick glance 
and passed it back. 

"Have you ever been arrested?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Be certain, now. The rules of the Nevada Gaming 
Commission require me to check.” 

“No, sir. I've never been arrested for anything.” 

"Why do you wish to be a dealer?" 

“To make some money and save it, so I can go to 
college full time.” 

“Where do you come from originally?” 

"I was born in Los Angeles and I went to Holly- 
wood High, and then I enlisted in the Marine Corps, 
rather than be drafted.” 

“What did you do in the Marine Corps?” 

“I got sent to Vietnam.” 

"Did anything happen to you?” 
‘Yes. I got shot three times.” 

“You have my profound sympathy. Were they seri- 
ous wounds?” 

“One was. It was in the stomach. The others were 
just flesh wounds. Anyway, I finally got discharged 
last summer.” 

“Do you happen to have your discharge papers on 
your person?” 

Sam produced them and Mr. Collins looked them 
over and handed them back. 

“And after your discharge?” 


“My uncle had a liquor store in Hollywood and I 
went to work for him. But we were held up four 
times. Twice I got clobbered with revolver butts and 
once I was shot in the foot, and finally my uncle was 
pistol-whipped and he said the hell with it and sold 
the store and I was out of a job.” 

“You've crowded a good deal of action into your 
short life." 

Sam smiled. "Not intentionally. And then some- 
body suggested I might get a job dealing up here in 
Las Vegas, and my math was always pretty good, and 
so I came up and took a course at Mr. Ferguson's 
Dealers! School and, as you've seen from the diploma 
your secretary brought in, I graduated yesterday.” 

Mr. Collins picked up the diploma and handed it 
to Sam. “Why did you come here—that is, instead of 
to some other casino?” 

“Mr. Ferguson said he thought you might be hiring 
dealers and that you were a good man to work for. 
He also said that you were the smartest man in 
Vegas.” 

"Did he, now? It’s the first I've heard of it. As it 
happens, however, I've just been talking to Ferguson 
оп the phone about you, He says you were one of the 
best students he's had in a long time. How is your 
roulette?" 

“Pretty fair, I think." 

‘We shall see. A little test. Thirty-two has come 
" Mr. Collins began, and then rattled on with, 
"and a player has two chips straight up on it, one 
split, two chips on corners, four chips on three across 
and three chips on the first column, How many chips 
do you pay this player?" 

It took Sam four seconds to answer, “A hundred 
and forty-seven.” 

“You forgot the column bet.” 

“No, sir, I didn't. You said the first column, Thir- 
ty-two is in the second column.” Sam smiled a little. 
"Which you very well know." 

Mr. Collins did not smile. “These are quarter chips. 
How much has the player won?” 

"Seven stacks plus seven. Thirty-six seventy-five.” 

Now Mr. Collins smiled. “Сап you start work this 
afternoon at four? That's the middle shift—four till 
midnight." 

"Yes, sir,” 

"You'll get forty dollars per shift, plus your share of 
the dealers tips. Like most casinos, we pool them and 
whack them up evenly. You'll average around two- 
fifty, two-seventy-five for a forty-hour week. Is that 
satisfactory?" 

“Yes, sir.” Sam rose as if to leave. 

"Sit down. I have something to tell you. I and 
I alone own the gaming license here. I am not answer- 
able to anyone. I have no connection with the Ma- 
fia nor any other bunch of criminals. We do not 
cheat our players, we do not cheat the Nevada Gam- 
ing Commission and we do not cheat the Internal 
Revenue Service. Furthermore, if any dealer tries 
to cheat the house in favor of himself or a player, 
he gets no mercy from me." (continued on page 118) 
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Opposite page: o sueded-colfskin 
two-button single-breasted 

suit thot features notched lapels, 
bellowed flap patch pockets, 

half belt, center vent and siraight- 
leg trousers with horizontal 

pockets, $300, warn with a 
floral-print silk-crepe shirt with 

a medium-spread collar ond 
two-button cuffs, $75, beth by Rofoel. 
Left: a canan-velvet single- 

breasted suit with peaked lapels, 
patch pockets, deep center vent and 
slightly flared-leg trousers with 
quarter-top pockets, by Berhen, $150, 
a medollian-print Dacron-ond- 

catton shirt with a long-pointed 
callar and borrel cuffs, by 

Pierre Cordin for Eagle, $20, and 

a silk-foille tie, by Polo, $15. 


patterns; 


a year or two of frenetic changes is usually followed by a period of relative calm, once 
a fresh norm has been established. IUs PLavwoy’s prediction that suits today have 


A READERS OF OUR FASHION PAGES already know, men's suit styles move in cycli 


reached such a plateau and will most likely conti 


ме on an even keel for at least seve 


seasons 


and possibly longer. We foresee that the predominant style for this fall and winter will be a 
continuation of the already popular wide-lapelled and slightly flared-leg (wo-button model, 
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Below: a wool plaid double-breasted 
mid-calf-length coat with flap 
pockets and a deep center vent, by 
Pierre Cardin, $135, worn over 
cotton-velveteen flared-leg 

slacks, by Country Britches, $22. 
Right: a wool-ond-polyester 
double-breasted coat with epaulets, 
flop patch pockets and o deep 
center vent, by Jupiter of Poris, 
$105, sueded-cotton flared-leg 

jeans, by H. D. Lee, $12, a polyester- 
and-cotton white-on-white 

striped shirt, by Gant, $14, 

and o silk tie, by Resilic, $12.50. 


interpreted in new colors and fabrics—including single and double knits, wools, worsteds, synthetics, corduroys and vel- 
vets. Expect overcoats 10 be somewhat less flamboyant than they've been in seasons past, the costume look having been 
transformed into a tasteful assortment of single- and double-breasted coats (many of them belted) that extend to mid- 
calf. But if you're concerned that well-dressed males this fall will look as though they've all been pressed from the same 
cookie cutter—not to worry; you'll find plenty of ways to express your individuality in the shirt section of most men’s 
boutiques and haberdasheries. There you can choose from geometries, floral and motif prints (such as an allover bird 


Left: a British-wool geometric-pottern 
two-button suit with notched 

lopels, slightly flored-leg trousers 

that have a wide waistband and 

belt loops, by Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
$175, an Orlon-acrylic rib-knit 
turtleneck, by Forum, $16, and a denim 
male bag ond/or travel tote with two 
zip sections and a side pocket, 

by Boyt, $27.50. Below: a pair 

of cotton-velour wide-cuffed fullcut 
slacks, by Nicholas Leigh, $85, 
topped by a wool rib-knit crew-neck 
sweater, $35, and a matching knit 
cap, $10, both by Meledandii. 
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This page: a rugged shag 
suede haoded outercoot with 
cerylic-pile trim 

end lining, belt-strap closures 
ond patch pockets, by Europa 
Sport, $130, worn over 
cotton-velveteen flared-leg 

slacks with belt loops 

апа Western pockets, by Country 
Britches, $22, and an Orlon- 
acrylic turtleneck, by Campus, $B. 
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Left: a wool-ond-nylon zip-front jacket with o convertible 

collar and slash pockets, $90, wool-and-nylon section-plaid 
knickers with an extension waistband, $37.50, and a wool-blend 
string-knit turtleneck, $25, all by Larry Kone for 

Raffles Wear, plus canvas knee-high boots, by Renegades, $45. 
Below: a tweed-effect wool worsted single-breasted suit 

with а center vent and flared-leg trousers, designed by 

Lonvin for Linett, $175, a Dacron-and-cotton print 

shirt, by John Weitz for Excello, $13, a woven geometric- 
potterned silk tie, by Principe, $10, and а felt hat, by Lorry Kone 
for Raffles Wear, $20. The canvas tote is by Airline Textile, $5. 


pattern), earth-tone plaids and printed knits, most with long pointed collars. And іп case you haven't heard, the 
white dress shirt has been elegantly resurrected, notably in white-on-white stripes. Ties, incidentally, are hold- 
ing steady at four and a half to five inches in width. In casualwear, look for jean suits, shirt suits, coat suits (warm 
coats with matching trousers) and plenty of leisure leathers —suedes, buffed pigskins, cabretias and even buckskins 
that resemble blue denim cut into а variety of tops (many with coordinating slacks). Whatever you choose, be 
assured that there are more than enough fashion ways to express what you think through what you wear. 
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“Mr. Ferguson told me you ran an 
honest game.” 

“It is more than an honest game. A 
litle test. Number seven has come up. 
Having made sure that the number is 
not covered, you clear the board of 
chips But then a player says, "Just a 
minute, here! I had a chip on seven, 
but you took it away!’ You know for 
certain that this player is lying through 
his teeth. What do you do?" 

“Well ... I'd send for my pit boss.” 

"No. You apologize to the player and 
you pay him, Only if the player docs 
this more than once do you call for your 
pit boss—who will have been at your 
side by that time, anyway. The point I 
am making is that as far as you are 
concerned, every player is honest a 
is always right. You are not a poli 
and you are not a detective, That is the 
job of your pit boss and it is also my 
job. It is not yours.” 

aa CG 

Mr. Collins rose and extended his 
hand. "Nice to have you with us. Keep 
your hands off our cocktail waitresses. 
"There are plenty of other pretty girls in 
this town." 

At 3:45 that afternoon, Sam walked 
again into the Starlight Hotel, Being 
one of the older Strip hotels, it was not 
a large one. The casino itself was a sep- 
arate wing. People came to play there 
because it was neither noisy nor garish, 
like the newer and much larger Strip 
casinos. The slots were in a separate 
room, so their clatter did not disturh the 
serious gamblers, On the depressed oval 
that was the casino floor, there were two 
crap tables, three 21 tables and three 
roulette tables. There was no wheel of 
fortune and no bingo and no race-track 
betting. This was a casino for players 
who appreciated quiet. Even the stickmen 
at the crap tables kept their continuous 
chatter down. 

Sam didn’t know where to report for 
work, but he found a small bar through 
an archway on the upper level of the 
room and went in and inquired of 
the barman, whose named turned out to 
be Chuck. He told Sam how to find the 
dealers’ room 

Sam followed a corridor to the rear of 
the building, where he found a room 
with some wall lockers and a few easy 
chairs and tables. Other dealers were 
there, hanging up their jackets and put- 
ting on their green aprons. А scrawny 
little man in a dark suit came up 10 
Sam. He looked 50 and had a sour, 
sallow face. 

“Sam Miller?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“I'm Pete and I'm your pit boss on 
this shift." He turned to the other deal- 


ув ers. "Boys this is Sam Miller.” They 


grunted friendly greetings. “You'll get to 
know 'em all," Pete told Sam. “But this 
is Harry.” He took Sam over to meet a 
tall man of 70 with weary eyes. "You'll 
be working together. You can begin by 
acking for Harry tonight." 

“Pleased to meet you, sonny boy," 
Harry said and shook Sam's hand and 
looked at him and reacted. "My God— 
you look fifteen years old.” 

In the casino, Sam found that his 
roulette-table setup was almost identical 
with the one in Ferguson's school. There 
were six stools along the players’ side of 
the table. By the wheel on the dealer’s 
right were stacks of chips in different 
colors—white, red, green, blue, brow 
and yellow. They were all marked star- 
LIGHT but had mo stated value. Since 
the minimum bet was a quarter, their 
value was so presumed. 

Past the colors were stacks of dollar 
tokens. These were of base metal, minted 
for the casino. To the right of the tokens 
were stacks of house checks, with marked 
denominations of five dollars ranging 
upward to $50. The casino also had house 
checks worth $100 and $500 and $1000, 
but these were seldom seen in any quan- 
tity at a roulette table. 

In front of the dealer was a slot in 
which rested a. plastic shingle, and when 
players bought chips with currency, the 
bills were shoved down through the slot 
and into the locked cashbox under the 
table. 

Since this was now the end of a shift, 
s came up with his keys a 
an empty cashbox. He exchanged one 
box for the other and walked off with 
the full one toward the cashier's office, 
followed by an armed and uniformed 
security guard. 

For the first hour, Sam merely stacked 
the chips and the occasional checks that 
Harry shoved over to him, It was a quiet 
game. without plungers or cheaters or 
arguments. Then Harry went off for a 
break and Sam took over the dealing. 

Not long after, a woman came up to 
Sam's table. She was in her 50s, tall and 
scrawny, and her mouth held more than 
her share of the world's teeth. She was 
wearing a gold-lamé blouse over orange 
slacks. She sounded rather drunk as she 
imme a coupla stacksa quar- 
ters." She handed Sam a ten-dollar bill. 
He slotted the money and passed her 
two stacks of red chips. “I don’ like red,” 
she said. “It doesn't go with my slacks. 
You got another color?” 

“How about green?” Sam asked her, 
smiling. 

“Green is jus’ fine,” she said and soon 
picked up the two stacks Sam put in 
front of her. 

Sam started the ball whirring. 

"] been playin’ this roulette for years 
and years,” the woman announced to 
the table at large, "an' there's no such 


thing as a system. No such thing as a 
system! You just gotta let the chips fall 
where they may, as the fella said!” 

She then turned her back to the table, 
with 20 chips in each hand, and tossed 
them all over her shoulders onto the 
board. They clattered down every which 
way and knocked other bets out of posi- 
tion, and a great many of the chips 
rolled off the table and onto the floor. 
The other players cried out in annoy- 
ance. Sam removed the ball from the 
wheel. Pete started over, pausing to push 
one of several buttons on a small table 
in the center of the enclosure. 

"Em sorry, ma'am,” Sam told the 
woman, "but we can't bet that way.” 

She giggled. “I'm jus lettin’ the chips 
fall where they may!” 

"Even so," Sam said with an engaging 
smile, "if your bets aren't in correct 
positions, I won't know how to pay you 
when you win." 

"The other players had been patiently 
bending over and retrieving green chips 
from the floor. Sam gathered them and 
stacked them for her and made sure they 
were all there. 

“I'm real sorry to make all this trou- 
ble" the woman said, smiling at Sam. 
"Let's see, now. Most of 'em fell around 
twenny, so that's where I'll kinda put 
‘em. Around twenny.” With drunken 
carefulness, she began to slather her 
chips around number 20. 

In the distance, Sam saw Mr. Collins 
approaching from his office—where he 
had just heard the warning buzz from 
Pete. He walked up and stood at the 
head of the table, but said nothing 

Sam put the ball in motion. 
woman watched it spin 
be twenny,” she said. 
bankrupt!" 

The bail fel into number 20. 
"Ooooooh!" She jumped up and down 
and clapped her hands. "I won! I won!" 

Sam counted the green chips on the 
board. "Six straight up on twenty, nine 
splits, ten on corners. That's four 
hundred and forty-three chips, plus 
these twenty-five left on the board." 

"How much is that in money?" the 
woman asked. 

"One hundred and seventeen dollars," 
Sam said. 

Mr. Collins had come up behind her. 
"My congratulations, Mrs. Burke," he 
said. 

She turned. 
How are you?” 

“It’s always such a pleasure to see you 
here," Mr. Collins said. "As a matter of 
fact, I've been meaning to call you. 
Before you break the bank, why don't 
you cash in and come and have a drink 
with me? I need your advice about a 
piece of real estate.” 

In moments Mrs. Burke had been 
paid her winnings and was walking off 

(continued on page 234) 
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You know the traditional picture of the 


A.C.L.U. —LET 
THERE BE LAW 


article By PETER ANDREWS 
in defending the constitutional 
rights of panther 

and klansman alike, the 

american civil liberties union х 
makes itself almost aividuat regardless of color, creed or 

as unpopular as its clients national origin. our first line of defense 


defender of the American way of Бе 
he's а tall, whipthin, ta 
buck 


"n type in 
ttle like the 
young Jimmy Stewart, with a Bible i 


who looks a 


his breast pocket and a fowling piece 
cradled in his arm. Not a bad image in 
its day, and we all loved him. But if the 
American way of life still means per- 
sonal lih 


ty and freedom for the 


is now manned by a curious amalgam 
of Jewish lawyers, Quakers, pacifists, a 
clutch of what Spiro Agnew calls "radic- 
libs,” some angry black men and an 
occasional romantic conservative. This is 
almost certainly an. unfair. description of 
the membership of the American Civil 
Libertics Union—no group this side of 
Santa's little helpers can be capsuled 
into so few categories—bur it touches 
most of the bases. And the A. C. L. U. 
inly does qualify for the role of the 
ion's chief (continued on page 122) 
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Jetstar compact heir drier for men, with world-wide 
dual-yoltage operation, automatic thermostatic 
control, by Ronson, $19.95. 


м 


Капит Protein Shampoo, 
by Scannon, $3.50, 


RK Professional Hairstyling Г 
Spray, by Redken, $2.25. amc a Ne 


Eraggi Management 
Sproy, by Revson, $3.75. 
Brut Hair Control 
Sproy, by Fobergé, $1. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEX EBEL 


gives 
hair 
аду 
natural 
look 
without 
stiffness 


dry spray 
NET WT. 402 


Sofi Hair Dry Spray, 
by Brylcreem, about $1. 
Hot Brush for 

men, with carrying 
case, by Bercy, $20. 


а heads-up TOP 
look at 
hair-care 
ware 


accouterments 


ONE AFTERNOON in the early Sixties, ac К L] Siping Dryer with е | E 
cording to legend, a guitarist named eat settings ond directional 

ERES Re DER XE n ЖУА Boos enge br iStick, 

$25, with travel cose. 

lian rock group dove into a swimming 

pool and, upon emerging, decided to let 
his lonpish locks dry without sticking 
them back in the, at that time, de rigueur 
streettough pompadour. Since then— 
whether George was responsible for it or 
not—longer hair, naturally worn and 
styled, has gradually found its way into 
all strata of (concluded on page 194) 
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Electric brush comes 
with two sets of snap-in 
bristles, by Norelco, about 
$15, with carrying cose. 


Brut Shempoo, 
by Fabergé, 
$1.50. 
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CLEAR GEL HAIR GROOM 
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Hoir Conditioner for 
men, by Bonne Bell, $5. 


Protein 29 Cleor 
Gel Hoir Groom, 
by Mennen, about $1 


900 Heir Conditioner and 900 Doily Shampoo I (for 
тогто and dry hair), both by Aramis, $5 eoch. 
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A.C.L.U. (continued from page 119) 


defender of personal liberty. 

Author and columnist Max Lerner has 
said that civil liberties comprise "a seam- 
less web" that has to be tended every- 
where, lest the entire fabric be rent. In 48 
afhliate organizations in 44 states, the 
Union is constantly checking the national 
fabric for danger and damage. At any 
given time it will be handling more than 
1000 civilliberty cases around the coun- 
try, from challenging Judge Julius Hoff- 
man's antic rulings in Chicago to doing 
the day-today grunt work of integrating 
juries and voter-registration rolls in the 
South. Within hours after the shots rang 
out at Kent State, the A. C. L. U. offered 
free legal representation to the families 
of the slain students and an attorney 
was on his way to the campus to estab- 
lish a field office for any student needing 
legal help. In its 51-year history, the 
Union has established the most sensitive 
and immediately responsive early-warning 
system against threats to civil and person- 
al liberty that this country possesses. 

By the nature of its work, the Union 
is constantly in the headlines, defending 
the constitutional rights of such dispa- 
Tate public figures as Julian Bond, Н. 
Rap Brown, Captain Howard Levy and 
Lieutenant William Calley. Even more 
important, however, are the hundreds of 
relatively unpublicized cases the Union 
takes on every day. In most of these, 
anonymous citizens are simply getting 
screwed. In Upstate New York, an 
A.C L.U. attorney gets а hurry-up ap- 
peal to go to the aid of welfare recipients 
who have been clapped into jail. Ordered 
to work on county road gangs at no pay 
to get their welfare checks, the men were 
arrested on a charge of “interfering with 
the proper admi n of public as 
sistance” when they failed to show up 
for their indentured servitude. In Chica- 
go, an A. C. L. U. attorney forces the city 
to extend press credentials and privi 
leges to Muhammad Speaks, the official 
organ of the Black Muslims. In New York 
City, the Department of Corrections eases 
its rules about press access to prisons and 
prisoners shortly after the A. C. L. О. an- 
nounces that it plans to file suit in the 
сазе. In Los Angeles, the Union brings a 
class action against police abuse on be- 
half of black citizens. In Sacramento, 
A.C LU. attorneys hustle over to the 
court to force the state to allow militant 
black leaders to speak at an open rally. At 
the same time, another team of A. C. L. U. 
lawyers is successfully defending the right 
of members of the Ku Klux Klan to burn. 
a cross on their own property. 

‘The Jast two cases illustrate the sort 
of seeming anomaly that delights the 
A. C. L. U., while it often puzzles its crit- 
ic. To Union attorneys, however, the 
cases are virtually identical—denial of 


122 freedom of expression. The Union also 


defended the Ford Motor Company's 
right to distribute anttunion propa- 
ganda and supported Mississippi gor 
стпог Ross Barnett’s right to a jury 
when he was charged with contempt of 
court as an aftermath of the James 
Meredith. case. "We don't really defend 
people,” says Eason Monroe, director of 
the Southern California afhliate, "we 
defend principles. We have only one 
dient—the Bill of Rights.” 

"Their client needs all the help it can 
get. This most precious national docu 
ment has traditionally been our most 
beleaguered. In the ‘Thirties, there was 
a movement in the leftist community 
to suspend the protection against self- 
incrimination provided by the Fifth 
Amendment when the nabobs of Wall 
Street hid behind it to protect them- 
selves from prosecution following the 
1929 stock-market crash. During the Ей. 
ties, every right-winger worth his copy 
of Red Channels wanted to suspend the 
Fifth to get at the Commies who were 
paraded before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. More recently, 
several proposals have been offered to 
take Fifth Amendment protection away 
from members of the Mafia. And Agnew 
is hardly the first Federal ofhceholder to 
want to muzzle the media in violation of 
the First Amendment: Thomas Jefferson 
once threw up his hands in despair over 
Federalist newspapers, suggesting that “A 
few prosecutions of the most prominent 
offenders would have a wholesome effect 
in restoring the integrity of the presses 
Not a general prosecution, for that 
would look like persecution, but a se- 
lected one.” 

In an A. C. L. U. spot poll in St. Louis, 
90 percent of the people questioned 
didn't recognize the Bill of Rights when 
it was read to them, When they found 
out what it was, 60 percent didn't like 
it. A national study undertaken by CBS 
Television showed that the majority of 
Americans are against at least five of the 
ten basic tenets of the Bill of Rights. 
They said they were against "exireme" 
groups being allowed to demonstrate 
even if there were no dear danger of 
violence and against the right of indi- 
viduals or the press to criticize the Gov- 
ernment when such criticism might be 
contrary to the national interest. They 
were also in favor of the state's being 
able to hold a suspect in jail without 
evidence until the police could dig some 
up and of the state's being able to pros- 
ecute a man more than once for the 
same crime. 

“If the Bill of Rights were put to a na- 
tional referendum today,” says A. C. L. U. 
national legal director Mel Wulf, “it 
might go down to a crushing defeat. 

The A. C. L. U/'s battle to preserve the 
Bil of Rights and the constitutional 


protections it prescribes was first joined 
in 1920. Roger Baldwin, an irreconcil- 
able padfist—he had served a year in 
prison as a conscientious objector dur- 
ing World War One—brougiu together 
a varied group, including Norman 
‘Thomas, Helen Keller, Jane Addams, 
Clarence Darrow and Felix Frankfurter, 
to form the Union. They established “a 
permanent, national nonpartisan organi- 
zation with the single purpose of de- 
fending the whole Bill of Rights for 
everybody." 

The guiding prindple of the 
A.C.L.U., most simply put, is that 
where individual freedoms are concerned, 
the government—any  governmeni—is. 
probably up to no good. 

The A. C. L. U. first came into national 
prominence in 1925 during the “monkey 
trial" in which Darrow battled with 
William Jennings Bryan over the right 
of biology teacher John Scopes to teach 
Darwin's theory of evolution in public 
schools. The verdict went against Dar- 
row, but, as Baldwin pointed out, the 
A. C. L. U. "may not always win, but we 
he drive by the state of 
"Tennessee to write the book of Genesis 
into law was stopped and the issue of 
academic freedom was first effectively 
raised. Since then, the Union has played 
at least some part in almost all the 
hallmark cases involving civil liberties 
that have branded their names into the 
American conscience—Sacco and Vanzet- 
ti, Scottsboro, Gideon, Miranda, Spock- 
Coffin, the Chicago Seven. 

The work load of the Union today 
covers а broad spectrum of civil-liberty 
issues, In recent months, the cases han- 
dled by the Washington, D. C., affiliate 
have included: 

* A suit to force D.C. General Hospi- 
tal to give an abortion to an indigent 
woman. 

* A challenge to the Navy for moving 
the Naval Munitions Department without 
assuring reasonable travel arrangements 
and desegregated housing for almost 2000 
low-level employees. 

* A suit contesting the firing of a 
Federal employee because he is a homo- 
sexual. 

* A brief arguing that a woman can- 
not be convicted of soliciting for im- 
moral purposes solely on the basis of a 
plainclothesman's testimony. 

* A challenge to the Federal Bar As- 
sociation ruling that applicants must 
sign a non-Communist oath. 

* Representation of an Army enlisted 
man who has become a conscientious 
objector while in the Service and wants 
a discharge. 

* A suit to enjoin stop-and-frisk prac- 
tices by police. 

e An appeal calling for the reinstate- 
ment of A. Ernest Fitzgerald, the Penta- 
gon cost analyst who was fired because 

(continued on page 222) 
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v there’s apt to be some 

sun worshiping, horseback 
riding or making plans for the 
new land in miss rambeau’s life 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PONPEO POSAR 


Opposite page above: Claire is 
staying in her father’s Sedona, 
Arizana, home until she leaves for 
Landon and fashion-design school. 
“This area is so beautiful 

that when I’m here, | want to spend 
most af my time enjoying 

some type of autdoor acti Here 
she’s pictured at two of them: first 
taking a secluded and refreshing 
garden-hose "shower" and then— 
in cowgirl clothes—beginning a 
day of horseback riding. Opposite 
page below: Claire demonstrates 
her riding obility as she gives 


her horse more rein. "When | was 
a smoll girl, 1 had a horse of my 
own. It was my job to feed and 
water him every day, so I've 
known and loved horses all my 
life.” At right and below: After c 
ride through Arizona's rugged Red 
Rock country, Claire leads her 
horse to the stable ond rewards 
him with an extralarge pile 

of hay before returning to the 
house to relax and freshen vp 

for a drive to Los Angeles. 


and flew to the one place in the 
world she most wanted to sce: Lon- 
don. "My former roommate in L. A. 
isa stewardess who's been all over the 
world. She continually talked about 
London, so I just had to go.” Claire 
wasn't disappointed. “I fell in love 
with ir. "There's a kind of formal air 
about the city. I don't mean that 
people are stuffy—they're conscious 
of tradition in a way I found charm- 
ing.” But Claire enjoyed the open 
air of the countryside outside Lon- 
don almost as much. Off by herself, 
she spent long introspective alter- 
noons thinking about her future. 
Shortly, everything began to fall into. 
place. “I decided that I wanted to 
live in London, and since I'd always 
had a great interest in fashions, I 
visited some commercial-art schools 
to ask about their fashion-design 
courses, I haven't made up my mind 
which school I'll attend, but I'm 
definitely going to enroll" After 
reaching this decision, Claire re- 
assessed her past career. "I no long- 
er think with regret of the year I 
spent modeling,” she says. “After all, 
it did increase my awareness of good 
design." Early last summer, she left 
London and returned to Arizona so 
she could prepare for the move this 
fall. "I'm looking over design books 
and fashion magazines right now." 
Whatever school Claire attends, it 
seems only fitting and proper that 
London—having lost its famous 
bridge to Arizona—should get such 
a delightful attraction in rcturn. 


Cloire's final lazy doys in 

Arizona were interrupted by on 
invitation from a graup of friends 
in Los Angeles to visit one lost 
time for o geing-owoy party. “1 
wos hesitant to accept ot first; 

not because | didn’t appreciate 
their thoughtfulness, but | had 
already said my goadbyes—which 
wos very difficult for me to de— 
‘ond | hated the ideo of having to ga 
through it all over agoin.” She wos 
convincingly persuaded, however, 
‘and drove ta L. A. to Бе 

guest of honor ot a rayal send- 

off held in с friend’s apartment. 

“\ knew that I'd done the 

right thing by saying l'd come. 
The party was great and 

the evening left me with о 
campletely changed feeling 

about L.A. Insteod of the sour 
attitude 1 had had becouse of my 
unpleasant business experiences, 

| realized what good friend- 

ships I'd mode." After the 

party, Claire spent а few days 

with her former roammote. “Since 
she’s o stewardess—ond regularly 
flies overseas—we'll be able to 
see each other in Londan. It's kind 
of ironic, since she's the one who 
gove me the idea to see London in 
the first place ond has often 

said she hoped to live there.” 


PLAY BOY’S PARTY JOKES 


An eager miss purred to her airline. 
escort, "When was the last time you had se: 

“Nineteen filty-five,” he replied. 

“That's a long time ago,” she gulped in 
amazement. 

"] wouldn't say so," he said, looking at his 
watch, “It’s only twenty-one thirty now." 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines puberty as 
a hair-raising experience. 


Good gracious,” said the sweet young thing 
to the aging roué, “seventy isn't old for a 
millionaire!" 


Two men were sitting at а bar when опе 
suddenly produced from his pockets a tiny 
piano, a mousc and a butterfly. The mouse 
began to play the piano and the butterfly 
launched into a rousing aria, much to the 
surprise of the second fellow. “That’s a great 
act you've got there!” he exdaimed. "Why 
you book it on the Johnny Carson show?" 
touch it" complained the 
owner sourly. "You see, the butterfly isn't 
really singing; the mouse is a ventriloquist.” 


А taxi-driver acquaintance tells of а harrowing 
experience he once had when he swerved to 
avoid a child and almost fell off the couch. 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines virgin as 
rookie nookie. 


You've probably heard about the new anti- 
Communist league that wants to replace all 
plastic toilet seats with wooden ones. Its 
Gilled the Birch John Society. 


The handsome American found he was unsuc- 
cessful with the beautiful London dollies until 
he took a course in elocution. His faultless 
English accent immediately netted him a stun- 
ning bird; but as he dimbed into bed with 
her, he confessed, “I actually come from the 
other side.” 
“This I've got to see,” she grinned. 


ter six weeks away on business in a strange 
city, the married exec entered a local brothel, 
produced a $100 bill and asked for the worst 
screw in the house. “But, sir.” the madam 
answered, “one hundred dollars will buy you 
our best.” 

“No, I want the worst available,” demanded 
the businessman. 

“I can't let you do this,” the woman plead- 
ed. "You're entitled to the top of the line." 

Listen, lady," the man insised, "I'm not 
horny, just homesick." 


As the viking warship stealthily slipped up to 
the unsuspecting Saxon seaside village, Brodar, 
the chieftain, rose and addressed his followers. 
“Now, men, ‘owed, "our plan is to 
burn the v 

“Hooray! 


roared the warriors. 


nd rape all the women!” 
“Hooray!” 
"And men... 2 
“Yes, noble Brodar!” 

“For God's sake, get it right this time!” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines the pill as 
accidentalife insurance. 


Doctor!” squealed the lovely patient lying on 
her stomach. “You've got the thermometer in 
the wrong place! 

“It is not the wrong place,” the doctor 
informed her. “And it's not the thermometer.” 


The young tourist was attempting to sneak a 
quart of tequila back from Mexico when a 
border guard stopped him and asked what was 
in the bottle. "Holy water from the shrine of 
the Virgin Mary," replied the fellow. 

The official opened the bottle, took a sip 
and exclaimed, “Рыс tequila!” 

“My heaven asped the fellow. “Another 
miracle!” 


We know a bachelor who, when filling out the 
blank, "Length at present address,” on a com- 
puter-dating card, wrote, "Seven inches." 


Finding her husband in bed with a long- 
haired lovely, the wife furiously picked up an 
ashtray, ready to launch it at him. "She's just 
a poor hitchhiker I picked up on the high- 
way," the man tried to explain, "She was hun- 
gry, so I brought her home and fed her. Then 
I saw her sandals were worn out, so I gave her 
that old pair you haven't worn in at least 
twelve years. Then I noticed her shirt was torn, 
so I gave her an old blouse you haven't looked 
at since 1969. And her jeans were all patched, 
so I gave her an old pair of slacks you never 
wear. But as she was leaving, she asked Is 
there anything else your wife doesn't use 


Heard a funny one lately? Send it on a post- 
card, please, to Party Jokes Editor, PLAYBOY, 
Playboy Bldg., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 60611. $50 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 


“If he wants to play this sixty-nine you mentioned, my dear, 
play it. What's the harm in a little game?" 
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article By LEWIS COTLOW ter us supose that a favorite fantasy of science-fiction writers came to pass: 
Beings with an advanced technology invade the earth and impose upon man an alien and entirely incomprehensi- 
ble way of life, relegating the erstwhile “Lords of Creation" to the ignominious roles of servants, slaves or, at best, 
museum Curiosities. How might human beings be expected to react? Some, of course, would try to learn about the in- 
vaders’ superior techniques (assuming they were given the opportunity). Some, no doubt, would be horrified at the 
prospect of becoming second class beings in a world in which they had once been supreme. They would seek places to 
hide or would even wage a tragic, losing struggle to affirm their sense of “human dignity.” We would all yearn to sur- 
vive, but only as men and only as we have learned to define our humanness. We like to think that perishing in behalf 


of a way of life is nobly tragic: Defeat at the hands of a superior force brings out human capacities of which most 
peoples on this earth have been traditionally proud. Yet, in our Western regard for the winner, and in our be- 
lief that God is on our side, we often forget that in this hemisphere people whom the earliest explorers mistakenly 
dubbed Indians have endured a five-century encounter with an alien civilization not unlike the fanciful inva 
sion described above. By the time white Europeans began arriving in the New World during the 15th and 16th 
centuries, the first Americans had produced such a variety of cultural styles, levels of technical achievement and 
political sophistication that it is difficult to generalize about them in comparison with the “more advanced" Euro 
peans. The Indian tribes of the Americas did share some obvious deficiencies: They lacked gunpowder, horses and 
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artillery, And they were unarmed in 
quite another sense: They could not 
understand—nor could they have ever 
anticipated—the unquenchable thirst for 
land and resources that would possess 
the invaders, They were totally unpre- 
pared Гог the righteous cruelties that the 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English and 
Portuguese would inflict upon them in 
the name of civilization. 

The pattern of barbarities that stains 
the history of the Americas right up to 
the present was begun by men who 
came to take what was not theirs to take. 
Columbus found the Arawak Indians of 
the Caribbean islands to be "a loving 
people.” Peter Farb, author of Man’s 
Rise to Civilization as Shown by the 
Indians of North America, has com- 
mented, “But in their haste to exploit 
the new abundance of the Americas, the 
Spaniards set the loving and gentle Ara- 
мак to labor in mines and on planta- 
tions.” He adds that “whole Arawak 
villages disappeared through slavery, dis- 
ease and warfare, as well as by flight 
into the mountains, As a result, the 
native population of Haiti, for example, 
declined from an estimated 200,000 in 
1492 to a mere 29,000 only 22 years 
later. This has been the unhappy pat- 
tern on both continents. The only dif- 
ference is that in South America much 
of the decimation of the Indian peoples 
has taken place in recent decades, And 
it is still going on. 

The Jivaro of Ecuador cuts off the 
head of his enemy after a raid and shrinks 
it to the size of a fist, and many civilized 
people are appalled at this, Yet the Puri- 
tans of New England in 1703 paid about 
$60 for an Indian scalp, while later in 
that century Pennsylvanians offered $134 
for a male Indian's scalp, $50 for а fe- 
male's. Although they have been thought 
to typify the bloodthirsty savage of the 
New World, the Jivaros could never con- 
ceive of killing in this commercially sys- 
tematic way. They believe that they must 
avenge the spirits of their kin slain in 
raids by rival clans; they mark indi 
ual enemies for death and decapitation. 
When they prepare for a raid, they have 
to work themselves into a frenzy by means 
of dancing and drugs. But bountics for 
dead enemies and killing by other indirect 
methods—the slaughter of game, gifts of 
poisoned food or of clothing and blan- 
kets infected with smallpox—are more 
the ways of the European than of the 
‘American savage. 

By the time the Spaniards had com- 
pleted their ravishment of the West 
Indies, some 6,000,000 Indians were re- 
ported to have been wiped out. It is said 
that there are no longer any tue Indi- 
ans there. Those who survived the slave 
labor, torture, rape and disease became 


136 mixed with their conquerors and with 


the Negro slaves imported to take their 
places. Jesuit missionaries record in- 
stances of Indians who, believing that 
the real god of the Spaniards was gold, 
addressed prayers to chests of that met- 
al in a vain attempt to placate their 
tormentors. 

In Brazil, enslavement was already in 
progress as early as 1511. Portuguese slave 
raids along the coast, numerous and 
bloody after 1548, constituted what 
the historian Arthur Ramos called “one 
of the greatest massacres in the history 
of the contacts of peoples in the world.” 
So great was the Portuguese colonists’ 
dependence upon slave labor that even 
the severest censures of the Church had 
no deterrent effect. In 1639, when Pope 
Urban VIII threatened anyone who en- 
slaved an Indian with excommunication, 
the citizens of Rio de Janciro rioted 
at the Jesuit college, nearly murdering 
some Paraguayan fathers; in Santos there 
was violence and in 520 Paulo the Jesu- 
its were run out of the city. 

Thousands of square miles in the Sao 
Paulo area were stripped of their native 
population within the first century and 
a half of colonization; 2,000,000 Indian 
inhabitants were captured or slain. Some- 
times the Indians were herded in chains 
on brutal death marches. Certain con- 
verted Guarani Indians were wicked into 
slavery by raiders costumed as Jesuits, 
complete with rosaries, crosses and black 
robes. There are numerous reports of 
Indians who were made to turn over 
their own war captives. In 1696, Por- 
tuguese raiding the upper Amazon of- 
fered iron tools to the Yu а in 
exchange for slaves. When the chiefs re- 
fused to turn over captive Indians, the 
wibe itself was threatened with captivity. 
Some of the chiefs found it necessary to 
drug themselves in order to be able to 
cooperate. The Yurimagua, like other 
tribes, could not continue this collabora- 
tion and eventually deserted their lands. 
On this same expedition the Portuguese 
raided Indian settlements far up the 
Amazon, leaving a trail of death and de- 
struction everywhere behind them. 

Late in the 1600s, the Portuguese 
built forts at the confluence of the Ama- 
zon and its tributary the Rio Negro, 
where Manaus now stands. From there 
they were able to command the upper 
Amazon and depopulate the region sys- 
tematically. Not even mission settlements 
were spared. Indians who were in the 
process of learning the ways of civiliza- 
tion were either captured or killed, or 
—if they were fortunate—escaped into 
the more remote parts of the forest. 
"There they might survive—if they could 
quickly re-educate themselves in the ways 
of the jungle. 

Slavery was officially ended in Brazil 
in 1888—for the record. Reports of forced 


labor have persisted right up to the 
present. At the turn of the century, dur- 
ing Brazil's great rubber boom, one of the 
cruelest forms of slavery, peonage, took 
root at Manaus and strangled Indian life 
as far upriver as the Pucumayo in Peru. 

Rubber boots, invented by Amazon- 
basin Indians, who molded the latex 
right on their feet, had been introduced 
in the United States early in the 19th 
Century. With the advent of the horse- 
less carriage, there was a huge demand 
for tires, inner tubes and other rubber 
products, which led indirectly to an orgy 
of lawless greed and inhumanity that 
makes other terrible episodes in history 
seem pale by comparison. Upon review- 
ing the atrocities report of Roger Case- 
ment, the British consul general at Rio 
de Janeiro, James Bryce, British ambas- 
sador to thc Unitcd States and a social 
commentator of some note, declared that 
“the methods employed in the collection 
of rubber surpasses in horror anything 
hitherto reported in the civilized world 
during the last century.” According to 
Casement’s report, the Putumayo rubber 
output of 4000 tons between 1900 and 
1912 was directly responsible for the 
deaths of 30,000 Indians. The total pop- 
ulation of the area shrank during this 
same period from 50,000 to 8000. It was 
estimated that every ton of rubber from 
the Amazon valley—gathered primarily 
by and for British and American firms 
—had been produced at the cost of two 
human lives. 

‘This was a time when a canocload of 
crude rubber was worth $2500, when 
astronomic fortunes were made almost 
overnight, when the citizens of Manaus 
were sending their laundry as well as 
their school children to Europe, when a 
grand-opera house was prefabricated in 
England, shipped and reconstructed in 
the capital, opening with a memorable 
consecration by the great Caruso. 

For his share in delivering that 
canoeload of rubber, the Indian was 
permitted to buy from traders food, doth- 
ing and trinkets marked up 1000 per- 
cent over their original cost. Yet he was 
somehow never able to bring in quite 
enough rubber to pay for everything he 
wanted; he was perpetually in debt. His 
master, the patron, would set up a store 
filled with enticing goods all available on 
credit that would take a lifetime to pay. 

If he balked at the arrangement, the 
Indian was often given a fatal flogging. 
Or he might be decapitated or drowned, 
burned alive, starved, hanged or used as 
a target by a sadist with a pistol. Nor 
were his wife and children spared. 
Women were violated, sometimes public- 
ly, if their husbands had defaulted on a 
debt; mothers were beaten if their chil- 
dren were too young to withstand a 

(continued on page 158) 


a snobs guide to tv 


how to program your personality to suit your video-viewing habits 


humor ByLARRY TRITTEN кєлгє roris designed to investigate the viewing habits of 
the television-watching public have produced conclusive evidence that every major TV show 
has its unique and specific audience. Moreover, the average viewer of a given program 
reflects, to a large extent, the values of that program. The polls have shown, for example, 
that most of the viewers of the lately departed Hee Haw were located in rural areas and 
that in New York City, the show often failed to attract even ten percent of the people 
watching television during its time slot. Consequently, if you are the regular viewer of a pro- 
gram to whose audience you do not properly belong—if you are, say, a distinguished philoso- 
phy professor at Columbia who can't start your day without watching Captain Kangaroo 
—then you are helping to louse up the reliability of the polls. To prevent this, we offer the 
following convenient guide, which illustrates just who and what (continued on page 230) 
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THE PORNO 


THE HOUSE LIGHTS were just coming 
up after the screening of a Walt Disney 
movie in a Los Angeles theater, and 
Susannah Fields, a 19-year-old bride 
whose hobbies include sewing and baking 
bread, picked up her purse and started 
to Ісаус. Suddenly she was accosted by a 
shout from the balcony: “Say,” called the 
male voice, “weren't you the girl in 
Sexual Freedom in Denmark?" 

"It happens all the time," admits Su- 
sannah, who was, indeed, one of the girls 
in S. F. D., a quintessential compilation 
of stag-reel footage shown under the 
banner of sex education. "I'll walk down 
Sunset Boulcvard and somc guy will stop. 
me and say, "Haven't I seen you in the 
movies?” T just look him right in the eye 
and say, ‘Well, it depends on what kind 
of movies you've been watching lately.’ ” 

Susannah Fields is just one of six stage 
names used by this breezy high school 
dropout, who in many ways is typical of 
the new breed of attractive young women 
who are appearing in a kind of film that 
used to be shown, in silent, scratchy 
black and white, at lodge smokers and 
in the darkened basements of private 
homes. Today, the same kinds of sexual 
intimacies are depicted in sound and 
living color—with an occasional soupgon 
of plot line—in downtown and neighbor- 
hood movichouses across the nation 

The daughter of a Mormon bishop, 
Susannah ran away from home at the age 
of 17 to make her way in the world, but, 
as she describes it, "Every time I got a 
legitimate job, my family was able to 
trace me.” So she answered an under- 
ground-paper ad and started modeling 
for short flms—“You know, the kind 
where you lick lollipops and show your 
breasts.” As the movies became more 
graphic, Susannah went along, and for 
the past six months has been making 
hard-core pornographic features—some 
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15 of them, to the best of her recollection 

"At first Г was really embarrassed 
about doing it," she recalls. "But it's 
really a lot nicer than working a straight 
job. The people in the business become 
like your family, and since with them 
you already have your sex hang-ups out 
of the way, you can relax and be your- 
sel" Her husband, a rock'n'roll mu: 
cian, thinks her carcer is "pretty funny, 
but raises no objections. Susannah’s fa 
ther, however, believes she models wigs. 
Franciscan Mary Rexroth's father 
is under no illusions about what she's 
doing on the screen. He's the well 
known poct-philosopher Kenneth Re: 


roth and when Mary became one of the 
first porn-movie queens to achieve star 
billing under her own name, the news 
predictably made headlines. "Most people 
won't use their own names, because they 
come from uptight families,” she says 
with a shrug. "I don't. My dad was in 
burlesque once, and at that time, bur 
lesque performers had a similar position 
in society—they were somehow set apart. 
So he understands. And my mother went 
to see one of my films and her reaction 
was, ‘Sex can really get boring, can't it?” 
As Mary, in a simple dress, thick 
lensed glasses and tousled hair, talked in 
the upstairs dining room of a China- 
town restaurant filled with tourists and 
family groups, there was little to distin- 
guish her from a typical college English- 
lit student. Except, that is, for a rather 
spectacular cleavage. Her table compan 
ions were a rLAYBOY staffer and Kerry 
Price, a 2l-year-old brunette newly re- 
tired from the San Francisco porn-pix 
industry. Kerry explained that she'd 
come to San Francisco nine months be 
fore, after two years at the University 
of Wisconsin, where the increasingly 
radicalized political scene was becoming 
too heavy for her to take. "I'd been here 


New York City's Jayme Collins moonlights, with her husbond, as a “model” in pornogrophic 
films; she has alsa been on unclad attendant in one of the city’s proliferating massage 
parlors, Aphrodite Studios (right). In many of the newer establishments, customers get rub- 
downs quite unlike the style one used to receive at the local Ү or health club. Although they 
operate openly, the studios sometimes find themselves in brushes with the law, particularly 
if some zealous undercover agent encourages the action to go beyond the usual limits. 


pictorial essay 


that beautiful creature 
starring in today’s super- 
explicit commercial sex 
scene might be betty coed, 
a communard—or the 
housewife next door 


only about two weeks when a guy Га 
known at Wisconsin told me he'd an- 
swered an ad in the Berkeley Barb and 
had made an appointment for us to per- 
form as a couple in a sex film. I said, 
"You're crazy!’ I had visions of some 
dirty old man with a camera. Then I 
thought, oh, what the hell, and we went 
and had Polaroid pictures taken with 
our clothes off. That was all. The whole 
thing seemed unreal." 

A few days passed; then a director 
called to ask Kerry if she'd work solo. 
Hesitatingly, she agreed; but before the 
scheduled shooting, she took advantage 
of a theater pass, compliments of the di- 
rector, and went to see a pair of sexplicit 
movies. Her reaction: "Me? Doing that?” 
Not only did she skip the filming date, 
she temporarily stopped answering her 
phone. “Then, two months later, one 
of the film makers called again. By that 
time, I felt ashamed of chickening out, 
that I might be missing a mind-blowing 
experience, So I made my first dirty 
movie—Just Plain Bill, it was called.” 

After appearing in several pictures, 
Kerry says she “feels more secure, in 
that I’ve learned a lot about myself. But 
I quit the business, because I was get- 
ting ripped off. I had to make it with 
guys 1 wouldn't look twice at, let alone 
go to bed with. The final straw was the 
time I was supposed to do three fuck 
scenes in one day, and on a filthy bed at 
that. The least they could have done 
was provide clean sheets, right?” 

Like most of her blue-movie contem- 
poraries, Kerry comes from a relatively 
conservative background. Her father, a 
Midwestern educator, telephoned her in 
San Francisco shortly after her screen 
debut. "Did you find a job yet?" he 
asked with paternal concer 

“Yes,” replied Kerry, “I’m making 
some films.” 

Unexpectedly, her father caught on 
immediately: "What kind of films? Por- 
nographic?” Kerry's blurted confession 
led to a period of markedly cool parent- 
child relations. 

British-born Maggie Matson, a Berke- 
ley sex-film star, is the product of a strict 
Catholic (text continued on page 148) 
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ng new sex star fram Los An 
geles is 24year-old Mario Arnold 
(above), who plays the female lead 
in Cozy Cool, Leo Productions’ spoof 
of gangster dramos, Maria's late 
father was o vaude 
ond she’s nursed acting ambit 
since childhood. In Denmork, Karin 
Anderson (right), 18, makes porna 
films and stills—but she fastidiously 
insists on appearing only with on- 
other girl or with Erik Sorenson (in 
middle of photo at center right), the 
mon she lives with. Directing the 
action, af center right, is Bent Noes- 
by, а prolific film maker whase 
movies are heavily plorted—at least 
for the genre. This movie is tenta- 

140 tively titled А Doy in the Country. 


One of the first American girls to achieve star billing in с hard-core film was San Francisco’s 
Mary Rexroth (above), daughter of poet Kenneth Rexroth, Describing her role in Intersection, 
directed by Jann Burner, Mary says, “Jann and } regarded it оз a religious rite of initio- 
tion, using sexual fantasies os the vehicle." In London, Amanda Mir (below) appears in 
8mm mavies and in magazines that cloak “how-to” photos in an aura of psychotherapy, with 
M.D.s prominently listed on the mastheads to further claims of solving readers’ sex problems. 


Helene Mikkelsen (above), seen at a popular Copenhagen sight-seeing 

he Royal Palace, has herself been a tourist attraction of another 
sort. “If you buy those souvenir pencils that show the intimate parts of 
the female body when you hold them up to the light—well, those parts 
are mine." Susonnah Fields (below) is one of six stage names utilized by 
this Californian; in The Undergraduate, she's billed as Cindy Hopkins. 


To illustrate a book aimed at fans of Lesbian erotica, Lisbeth 
Tagge and Marvo Alleyne pose for one of Copenhagen’s lead- 
ing sex photographers, Jens Theander (above right). Lisbeth is 
Danish, Marvo а West Indian who often works in Denmark. 


lisbeth Westergaard (righ), a 20-year-old Danish housewife, 


makes a secondary career out of appearing in pornographic 
stills and movies. "My husband fully approves af my wark,” 
says Lisbeth, who describes her marriage as "free and casual.” 


laura Cannon (above), a product af cn upper-middle-class Evanston, 
Illinois, background whe unabashedly lists her occupation os "sex star," 
appears in New York-made stag films and sexploitation movies; she hos 
also played in summer stock and as Cardelia in an off-Broadway produc- 
fion of King Lear. At 23, Miss Cannon steadfastly refuses to speculate 
about her motivations: “1 find sell-analysis a complete waste of time.” 


Сапа Lockhart (far left) 
and Cherie Porter (left) 
commute ta San Francisca 
far stagfilm dates from 
their hames in Ladi, Cali- 
faria. Thaugh bath Carla 
and Cherie claim to dig 
men, many of their fellow 
female performers frankly 
admit ta а bisexual arien- 
tation, ond girl-meets-girl 
film scenarios are соттоп. 


Shooting The Undergradu- 


ate (above), producer- 
director Jahn Flanders, at 
right, urges his performers 
ta give their all under the 
banner af sex education. 


Mette Lovstrand (right) hos 
been a hostes at Den- 
mork's celebrated sex fairs, 
ап exatic dancer at a live- 
show club ond a model 
for ѕехосПу explicit still 
photographs. She's alo a 
law student at the Univer- 
sity сЁ Capenhagen and 
part owner of с children’ 
dress shop, in which she 
works two days c week. 


Jaqueline Martin (below) 
poses for erotic photos 


to help finance her educa- 
tion; she's enrolled as a 
first-year dental student in 
the Son Froncisco oreo. 


Groffitti Productions, о Los Angeles firm specializing in hard-core fare—from stag reels to full- 
length features—set out to create a blue-movie porody with Flesh Gordon, a comp take-off on 
the venerable comic strip and subsequent movie seriol. Along the way, however, producers 
William Osco end Howard Ziehm claim they hod o change of heart; by excising explicit scenes 


such as the one below, with Jason Williams as Flesh and Nora Wieternik os Queen Amoura, 
they hope to eorn ot least on R and perhaps а GP rating, releasing the film by December. 


Helen Long (left) is retiring from New 
York's hard-core sexshow scene to be- 
соте a go-go dancer. "Screwing under the 
lights just didn’t turn me on," she explains. 
“But l'm біса | did it; it helped me lose 
some ridiculous inhibitions | once hod.” 


At 23, Emily Smith (below) is o member in 
good standing of Son Froncisco's cosuolly 
liberoted legion of eratic models. She ond her 
steody boyfriend of the post two yeors work 
together in blue movies, cre pooling their sov- 
ings ta buy o form in Northern Colifornia. 
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upbringing. "At one time I thought se- 
riously of becoming a nun,” she says. 
Lucinda Housman, who now lives in the 
Haight-Ashbury district and has appeared 
in five hard-core flicks, has an І. Q. esti- 
mated at 150 but dropped out of college 
in New York City because, she says, she 
couldn't tolerate her parents’ conserva- 
tism; her father is а retired police cap- 
tain and her mother a former private 
detective. 

Although some observers feel that the 
new generation of porn stars is moti- 
vated partly by a desire to scandalize 
its elders, many young performers ex- 
pres serious concern that their parents 
might discover, and be hurt by, their 
cHvities. Even in supposedly sexually 
berated Denmark, where the porn 
revolution began a couple of years ago, 
pretty Меце Lovstrand—although. she's 
been an exotic dancer in a livesex club 
—will pose only for nude stills destined 
for the German market, which she 
fecls sure her parents and friends will 
never see, And a popular San Francisco 
porn-film actress goes by the pseudonym 
Grenda (the name of the nymphomaniac 
she played in Leo Productions’ Straight 
Banana), because, she says, “I wouldn't 
want to put my family through hell over 
something so trivial" Such reserv: 
aside, most of the young stars of what 
they themselves describe as “fuck-and-suck 
films” are refreshingly candid about 
their work. Obviously products of a new 
morality, these girls—and their hus 
bands and boyfriends, who are frequent- 
ly their co-stars—sce nothing wrong in 
uninhibited sexual expression. One bud- 
ding starlet matter-offactly lists her 
hobbies as "fucking and horseback rid- 
ing." If you like to do it, they reason, 
why not do it in front of a camera? And 
if you're going to do it in front of a 
camera, why not get paid for it? 

Anna Feurstenberg, who wrote, direct- 
ed and appeared in portions of the soft- 
core Lesbian film Andromeda, points out 
another fringe benefit. “It makes unbeat- 
able salon chatter,” she says. “You can 
really score points with the hip and 
pseudo hip at a cocktail party by casually 
dropping a remark like, ‘Oh, yes, І was 

n a porno film last month " 

"Talking about it in public can lead to 
problems, however, as Grenda discov- 
cred when she agreed to discuss her 
career on a local TV talk show. In her 
straight life, Grenda is a student nurse 
—and who should catch the program 
and recognize her but her school's 
nursing supervisor. Called on the carpet 
the next morning, the underground ac- 
tress was politely but firmly advised that 
the school couldn't control her private 
life, but could she please exercise a bit 
more discretion? 

Like Grenda, many pornography stars, 
all basically freelancers, pursue other 
careers, Bavarian-born Nora Wieternil 


мв of Los Angeles illustrates children's 


books. Lucinda Housman leads an en- 
counter group. Mary Rexroth, like her 
father, is a poet; her first slim volume, 
The Coffee Should Be Warm Now, has 
been published by Twowindows Press. 
In Copenhagen, 23-year-old Lisbeth Olsen 
works four days a weck in a home for the 
aged; Helene Mikkelsen, who speaks six 
languages fluently, is an interpreter and 
tour guide; and Mette Lovstrand is a law 
student and part owner of a children's 
dress shop. 

On the freewheeling California scene, 
however, making porn films is often the 
participants’ principal means of support. 
Since the going wage is only about $35 
for appearing in a short subject to $150 
for the rarer feature-length movie, and 
the work is far from steady, this choice of 
career is hardly among the most remuner- 
ative. Why, then, do they do it? The 
actors—or models, as they're still called 
in an industry not yer free of its under- 
ground. silent, plotless ancestry—answer 
with surprising unanimity. They have 
rejected what they sce as the middle-class, 
materialistic trap of nine to five. "I just 
couldn't stand to work in an office," 
comes the reply, with few variations. 

The style of living is unconventional 
but not unpredictable: Many share a 
home with one or more roommates, some- 
times in urban or rural communes. It's 
not uncommon for а girl to hitchhike to 
San Francisco every month or so from an 
agrarian commune back in the hills to 
recoup her finances with a film gig. Jill 
Julian, who appears in the recently re- 
leased Wine God Bodies and a dozen or 
so other sex flicks, describes her house- 
hold on the fringe of Haight-Ashbury 
as “а semicommune with seven people 
and 29 animals.” Another actress, famil- 
iar to scores of stag-film fans from more 
than 100 reels shot over the past three 
years, is both housewife and mother whose 
husband is also an occasional porn per 
former. hat's how we add to our wel- 
fare income," she explains ingenuously. 

Some of the girls will admit to other 
motivations. "Anybody who says she's 
doing it just for the bread is hedging a 
bit" says Mary Rexroth. "I must really 
like being watched or I wouldn't keep. 
making films. When you're in these mov- 
ies, you're suddenly a sex goddess, so you 
don't have to use sex as an ego trip 
anymore. You can just relax and enjoy 
it.” Laureen Pierre, a bubbly former 
nude dancer who claims she's been fired 
from every dub on San Francisco's 
Broadway for agitation among her fel- 
low entertainers for better working con- 
ditions, has made only one blue movie 

-but recalls, “The excitement of hav- 
ing the nerve to do what I was doing 
turned me on." Gary James, a male 
performer currently much in demand in 
California, says, "I make the films be- 
cause I'm basically lazy—and 1 like sex.” 
Some girls fantasize that they're making 


love to the camera—or to the camera- 
man. Jill Julian acknowledges, “In a 
way, it excites me that other people are 
sccing me. I guess it gives me some 
kind of pride in my body." Male stag 
stars or directors are often more cynical. 
Says one, “Chicks do it because it’s a 
chance to ball and get paid for іс. 

Many performers with serious acting 
ambitions see the flourishing hard-core 
film industry—believe it or not—as a 
way of getting valuable screen experi- 
ence while the established studios are 
going through tough times. A similar the- 
sis is espoused by the scores of cinema 
students who shoot sex footage as a 
means of getting otherwise unattainable 
behind-thecamera training. One San 
Franasco housewife, working under the 
name Maurinie Fell put herself 
through college by filming some 100 
20-minute epics—and doing the sound 
on 100 more. “I applied for jobs at TV 
stations and regular motion-picture stu 
dios,” she says, "but they weren't hiring 
women. Working in the underground 
was the only way I could really get my 
hands on a camera.” Now graduated 
from school with a minor in film, she's 
trying to raise funds to produce a legiti- 
mate feature film. 

New York's Jacquelyn Glenn, who acts 
as an agent for hard-core performers but 
its her own work to nudie skin flicks 

don’t want them to be able to pin 
anything on me when I'm sixty”—finds 
that her willingness to strip onscreen is 
much in demand. “Everybody else 1 
know in acting is starving; I'm not. But 
I do wish they'd give me a line to say 
with my clothes on." In Los Angeles, 
Nora Wieternik is beginning to get lines 
in R-rated films—enough, she feels, to 
enable her to refuse the kind of stag-reel 
roles she made while breaking into the 
business, Hollywood's Maria Arnold—star 
of the newly released Cozy Cool, a blue 
parody of gangster films—figures this is 
a stage of development in her dramatic 
career. “The way I see it,” she says, "it's 
better than balling the producers off- 
camera. That's something I won't do.” 

In every conversation with these 
young actors, a kind of ingroup moral 
code surfaces. Professional hookers and 
hard-core drug users, for example, are 
shunned, and few actors will engage i 
anal sex. bestiality or homosexual s 
between males. Female homosexuality, 
however, is not censured. Dr. William 
Simon, who spent three years at 
the Institute for Sex Research in 
Bloomington, Indiana, and is now pro- 
gram supervisor of sociology and an- 
thropology at the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago, theorizes, "All oc 
cupations develop their own morality 
codes. These kids are in the underbelly 
of the hip culture and what they are 
doing is an affirmation of the casualness 

(continued on page 248) 
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a dollars-and-cents 


a dissection of the 
: value zve place on 
life and death 


article By CRAIG KARPEL „о coup rresume to put a monetary value on a human life?” 


We've all heard that somewhere. It's a nice pious thought and maybe ii 


was appropriate once. Bu 
sumer economy, there's a price on everything, even on human life. The only problem is collecting: 

Stephen Dennison was released from prison when he was 51. He had spent 34 years in the slammer for stcal- 
ing five dollars’ worth of chocolate-covered marshmallows, Doctors had decided that he was a “low-grade moron,” 
which somehow justified imprisoning him 24 years longer than the ten years he could have drawn for his heinous 
crime. Dennison was not so moronic as to neglect to sue the state for $115,000 as partial compensation for “the 


today’s con- 


150 


lifetime he could never enjoy.” He won. The state 
appealed and had the ruling overthrown. So Dennison 
went to the Supreme Court to see if he could collect for 
all his lost years at $3382.35 per year, a rate that would 
net $236,764.50 for a 70-year lifetime. In February 
1970, the Court denied his appeal. 

Thinking that perhaps the reason the Court had 
refused Dennison was that it couldn't relate to that 
$236,764.50 figure as being precise enough, I under- 
took to check out some of the prices life and, while I 
жаз at it, death are quoted at. I discovered that this 
was harder than it seemed, 

Mike Kasperak, for example, paid $28,845.83 to 
have his heart replaced by Stanford's Dr. Norman 
Shumway. Precise enough, but a little confusing: He 
paid that for life but died instead. Was that $28,845.83 
life cost or death cost? 

Or take the Hebrew word chai. It means life, and 
when you add up the mystical numerical value of the 
Hebrew letters that spell it, you get 18. On the Day of 
Atonement, synagogues solicit donations of at least 
chai—$18, You should live, in other words, long 
enough to be able to give another chai next year. But 
$18 for a human life? Next to $236,764.50, it seems a 
little on the modest side. 

You'd think the people at the Defense Department 
would be of some assistance, since they're supposedly 
in the business of "saving American lives." But they're 
no help. Remember when they were trying to push 
the Sentinel anti-ballisticmissile system down our em- 
placements with talk about how many megalives all 
those billions of dollars would saye? Well, I tried to 
find out just how many would have been saved— 
rounded off to the nearest 10,000,000. But no dice— 
the best they could do was “a lot." A lotta billions for 
a lotta lives. That precise enough for you? 

Former Congressman Richard McCarthy, who broke 
the chemical-and-biological-warfare story, told me that 
the release of one quart of nerve gas would do away 
with every life within a 100-mile radius. So just pick a 
circle 200 across, count the number of people 
inside and divide by the cost of a quart of gack vapor 
to find the cost of each one of those lives. 

As I nosed around, 1 discovered I wasn't the only 
one interested in the cost of life and the cost of death. 
In a country that spends nine times as much on 
funerals as on cancer research—and 332 times as 
much on defense—it’s only natural that there is a 
medical researcher trying to figure out how much life 
costs so he can present the problems of human 
suffering and death to the Government in ways it 
could understand. Sure enough, Dr. H. Hugh Fuden- 
berg, professor of medicine at the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center, concerned about the slowdown 
in medical-research appropriations for basic investiga- 
tions in what he calls the life sciences, has come up 
with the cost benefit of research in terms of the dollar 
value of human life saved. The development of the 
polio vaccines, for example, cost $41,000,000. Dr. 
Fudenberg says that 154,000 cases of polio have been 
prevented by them; 12,500 people would have died 
and 127,200 would have been seriously disabled. The 
lifetime cost of income lost would have been over 12 
billion dollars, 


‘This cost-benefit approach to life and death seemed 
worth pursuing. When I read about Dr. Mary Ellen 
Avery, a professor of pediatrics at Montreal Chil- 
dren’s Hospital who is concerned with rising infant 
mortality in the U.S., I asked if she could do a 
cost-benefit work-up on infant life and death. She said 
that our infant death rate is double Sweden’s, that the 
mortality among nonwhite infants is double that 
among white infants. I asked her how much money 
would have to be spent, per infant, to lower infant 
death in the U.S, by one half. “The facts lead to the 
conclusion that reduction in poyerty would be cou- 
pled with a reduction in neonatal mortality,” Dr, 
Avery replied. “How much will it cost to eliminate 
poverty?” 

One way of getting at the cost of a human life 
might be by breaking one down into raw materials 
and trying to sell them. The value of the resulting 
chemicals would be $3.50. But that figure sounds too 
much like а radio-quiz-show answer to suit me. “That's 
right! Three dollars and fifty cents! (aprtause.) Now, 
here's a gift that'll make marcelling your hair so 
easy you'll wonder how you ever lived without it. .. ." 
Of course, back in the heyday of the radio quiz show, 
the cost of do-it-yourself life would have been only 43 
cents. 

The $3.50 is an academic figure, anyway. Actually, 
your body isn't worth anything without you. But what 
about those stories of people selling their bodies to 
science—you know, the ones in which you get an 
almost unnoticcable tattoo with the name and address 
of the medical school to which your body is supposed 
to go? I asked a medical school's cadaver expert and 
he told me that, unfortunately, he had never heard of 
anybody getting cash for his body. In fact, tax experts 
assure me that if you will your body to a nonprofit 
research institution, youre not even entitled to an 
estate-tax deduction. The whole thing sounds like a 
shuck concocted by the tattooists’ union. 

The cost of life to a couple that wants to add one to 
its family depends on its fertility and, if it is infertile, 
on its religion. The basic cost of making a kid is 
about $1000—$500 for an obstetrician who will pro- 
vide prenatal care and deliver the baby and $500 to 
$600 for the hospital. If the husband isn't fertile, the 
wife can be fertilized by artificial insemination: One 
New York doctor charges $850 to $500 with guaran- 
teed results. 

If no amount of money will enable a couple to 
make a baby, it can adopt one. If done through a 
charitable agency, this can cost nothing. A commercial 
agency such as New York's Talbot-Perkins charges ten 
percent of the husband's annual income, with a maxi- 
mum of $1800. The average fee is $900. There's a 
discount for the second and third adoptions. 

Would-be parents who are white discover that 
adoption is one area of American life in which Third 
World people have an edge. With abortion Jaws being 
liberalized, there just aren't that many unwanted 
white babies being offered for adoption anymore. So 
if you've got to have a white baby, it’s a seller's 
market. Literally: There are plenty of sellers in the 
baby business. Las Vegas is a major center of the 
black-market baby trade. (continued on page 154) 
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“Let's humor them. There's enough international tension as it is.” 
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KAMIKAZE 


And I shudder 
and come to my senses—Look! 
His elbows dug into the green table, 
a former kamikaze pilot—a dead man, Japanese, 
truly—is talking about Raskolnikov. 
At a “Symposium on the Novel," he's forty-five, 
an old man. He's like 
polite sobbing . . . 
he's like a scream. 
strangled by a necktie. And through us 
and somewhere past us, 
through shimose flak and the shade of Lazo* 
like the yellow shine of Hiroshima, 
reeling, 
his face flies past. 
throat you can’t tell 
a lump of tears 
or a cough lump, or what. 
"The Emperor wanted him to grow up 
humble, his death already assigned . . . 
a kamikaze. 


Sure, it's great to swim along 
hands and bouquets, to be slapped on the back by the military 
thére, at the parade. Sure, 
it's fine to be a “hero of the people.” But hero 
in the name of whai? 
With a few buddies, 
this one shucked off his hero status 
and said he'd just as soon stay 
alive. 


us by james dickey, john updike and others 
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CRAIG 


That took more guts than exploding 

for a goddamned liel 
I'm supposed to be hell-for-leather 

myself, 

but what of my life and death, really? 
What do I think, sinful and mortal, 
among sinful, mortal people? 

We're all assigned our deaths . . . 

We're kamikazes. The "divine wind" . 
the wind of death whistles in our ears: 
Every footfall on this bomb-cratered planet 
is a step toward death. 

So what if I get busted up and crushed 
but not because a dictator says so? I'll pull the control column 
up by the roots, 

fire-wall the throttle 

on collision course, and go out 
like the last batteringram. 

But, sons, daughters, 
descendants, Я 

though my body sifts down in ashes, Га like, 
from the scraps of my plane, something good to explode 
through to you. 
How strange it is, though, 

to seem to yourself always dying 

in the sky for not 
anything! To turn out to be lied to 
and still living in the face of your death 
assignment, and to be evil 
as welll Yes, a living evil 
long since supposed to be ропе! 


TRANSLATED BY JAMES DICKEY 


*зелаеї Georalevich Lazo, a Soviet commander In Siberia in 1820, was captured by the Japenese end then burned alive by the Whila Guard. 


CRAFT 


LIGHT DIED IN THE НАЦ... . 


Light died in the hall. . . . Yet while, upon the boards, 
Darkness arose and played the only role, 

‘There poured through all my veins, in icy chords, 
The chill of an inaudible chorale. 


J knew that there, prepared for the prolog, seen 


DAMP WHITE IMPRINTS . . . 


Damp white imprints dog the feet; 
snowbound trolley, snowbound street. 
Her tip of glove to lip and cheek, 
oodbye.” Go. 

Deathly, into soaring snow 

and stillness, as expected, go. 

A turn: 


the plunge to the Métro. 
A blare of lights. A melting hat. 
I stand, am spun in drafts, see black 
take the tunnel, train and track, 
sit and wait as others sat, 
touch cold marble, chill my hand 
and, heavyhearted, understand 
that nothing ever really happened, 
ever would, ever can. 


TRANSLATED BY ANTHONY KAHN 


By none, perhaps, but the wide сус of God, 
Like a sliver of the darkness, like a lean 
Shade among shadows, slim and alive, you stood 


I had not God's high 
Like the voice of God, 1 felt the music rise, 

And I saw, not with my sight but with my skin, 
As with a thousand small, concerted eyes, 


ision, yet within, 


And there, in the dark, in the intermittencies 
Of someone's breathing, the dense transparencies 
Of the incorporeal shadows, I discoyered 

With a wild guess, and could in rapture tell 
‘That point, apart from paradise or hell, 

Where, waiting for its flame, a candle hovered. 


And you were kindled, and the light reuucred, 
And the chaos of strange blackness was no more, 
And only a little golden forelock fluttered 
Before me, like a wind-whipped tongue of fire 


TRANSLATED BY RICHARD WILBUR 


LERNER 


STOLEN APPLES 


Fences careened in the storm; 

we stole through the bitter shadows 
like thieving children warmed 

by shirtfuls of stolen apples. 


The apples wanted to spill; 
to bite them was frightening. 
But we loved one another 

and that was the great thing. 


inal twins 


Secluding us cri 
in a cosmos of dirty waves, 
the snug cottage whispered, 
“Be brave and love . . . be brave..." 


The cottage's owner, an ex— 
soccer hero, from his photo 

dim on the glimmering mantel, 

urged, “Be bold . . . plunge through. . . ." 


So, pivoting and twisting. 

we burst through the penalty zone, 
slipped past the last defender, 

and billowed the nets of the goal! 


Rest period. Above us, in dust. 
we seemed to drcam, 

tiny soccer shoes oscillated 

on an invisible field. 


“Play,” cach mote insisted, 
“Play, but play earnestly 

"The earth's heavy globe isa speck 
Like us, essentially.” 


The game perhaps wa 
but we did love on 
and that felt splendid. 


stupid 
other 


Drugged by its roaring, the sea 
mumbled of something profound, 
but then a golden fish, your bang, 
splashed upon your brow, 


id I was unconcerned to know 

that once on the storm's other side, 
for all my bravura foll. 
I'd sink back with the tide. 


Let slander pursue me. 

Love isn’t for the feeble. 

"The odor of love is the scent 

not of bought but of stolen apples. 


What matiers the watchman’s shout 
when, wrapped in the sea's far hiss, 
1 can cushion my head between 
two salty apples I've filched. 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN UPDIKE a 153 


PLAYBOY 


Most of the infants are headed for Cali- 
fornia, where prime white babies in mint 
condition go for $8000 to $7500 per baby. 
But the price you'll have to pay depends 
on what kind of white baby you want. 
A few years ago, a lawyer in Brooklyn 
discovered that he could undercut the 
competition in the Italian-baby business 
by importing the kids from Italian or- 
phanages. What difference did it make 
where the kid was born, the parentsto- 
be figured—an Italian’s an Italian, even 
if he isn’t born in Brooklyn. The lawyer 
sold at least 168 babies over a four-year 
span at prices averaging $750 each before 
the authorities caught up with him. 

‘These days, many white prospective 
parents deal in the so-called gray-market 
end of the baby business, in which law- 
yers offer to arrange an adoption with 
the mother and the prospective parents 
The fees can run into thousands of 
dollars, not so much to pay for the legal 
steps involved as for the fact that the 
lawyers know where to find adoptable 
babies. Before locating the make and 
model baby of your choice, you may 
have to pay front money to a few lawyers 
—usually $100 each—before you find one 
who can actually line up a baby who 
meets your specifications. The fee de- 
pends on what your specifications are. 
The most expensive babies are Jewish. 
And the most expensive Jewish babies 
are girls. One New York couple reported 
that it paid $6000 to a lawyer—plus 
$386 round-trip California-to-New York 
first-class air fare for an adult compan- 
ion for the child—for a baby girl with 
Jewish parents The only person who 
could be more protective of her kid 
than a Jewish mother would have to be 
a Jewish mother who had paid $6386 for 
her—retail, yet. 

Recently, the cost of life became an 
issue in California politics when Gover- 
nor Ronald Reagan proposed stopping 
state health-insurance payments to unmar- 
ried pregnant girls. “The state," opined 
Reagan, “has no business providing a 
financial incentive for immorality.” Abor- 
tions are legal in California and one 
third of them had been paid for by 
Medi-Cal. A. Alan Post, legislative ana- 
lyst for the state of California, countered 
with the argument that if an unwanted 
child was born to a destitute woman, it 
would become a welfare charge whose 
cost from birth to maturity he calculated 
to be $15,000. A legal abortion would cost 
the state only $350 to $400. So the state 
was going to pay dearly for its exercise 
in self-righteousness, while it got into a 
new business: providing a financial in- 
centive for illegal abortions. 

We can get an idea of how stingy 
welfare payments are if we compare 
Post's estimate of the cost to the state of 
a young life with the cost of a privately 


1s financed I8-yearold. The Institute of 
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Life Insurance took into account the 
total outlay for food, housing, clothing, 
transportation, medical care, recreation. 
education and, of course, “miscella- 
neous,” and it says the average 18-year- 
old will run about $29,750 without a 
tradein. That's for a kid who grows up 
in a family with today's average yearly 
income of $7500 to $10,000. And, accord- 
ing to financial columnist Sylvia Porter, 
as you move into a higher bracket, an 
18-year-old in good condition can easily 
get into the $50,000 to $75,000 range. 
But look at it this way—you get what 
you pay for, right? 

The cost of life is not an abstract 
notion: ‘here are people who have to 
pay just to stay alive. The father of 
20-year-old Eric Friedland, a Harvard 
student from Kings Point, New York, 
must pay $22,000 a year for injections of 
a clotting factor that stabilizes his son's 
heme ia—$423.08 a week—without 
which he'd bleed to death internally. 
But Friedland is lucky; there's somebody 
to pay the bills, Even when insurance 
and charity pay part of the cost, most of 
the 100,000 or so hemophiliacs have to 
fork over $3000 to $10,000 a year for 
injections of human Stop Leak. There are 
also over 4000 Americans who use an 
artificial-kidney machine three times а 
week. Otherwise, they'd poison them- 
selves internally. The treatment costs 
$20,000 to $40,000 a year in a hospital. 
But if you don’t have the money, you 
get the treatment for free, right? Wrong. 
If you don't have the money, you may 
die. Five thousand five hundred people 
died last year—many of whom would 
have been saved had there been medics, 
machines and money. At one Minnesota 
hospital, you have to put $12,000 in 
escrow for the first year's care before it 
will put you on a machine. “A couple of 
people have felt they'd rather die than 
spend the amount of money involved," 
says one of the doctors there. 

The practice of placing a monetary 
value on human life is nothing new, of 
course. The price of Negro slaves fluc- 
tuated with the value of cotton, from 
around $300 in 1795 to a high of $1800 
for "prime feld hands" in Georgia in 
1859. A skilled black craftsman could 
bring twice that amount, a "prime wom- 
an" three quarters to four fifths, chil- 
dren and old people half and infants 
one tenth to one eighth. If a black man 
wanted to be free, all he had to do was 
buy himself from his master. Even as- 
suming he could scam the money, 
though, he would discover something 
that emancipation didn't fix: Everything 
was just a litte more expensive for 
black people—even themselves. 

"There also used to be an active trade 
in prostitutes in the U. S. Unlike slavery, 
however, it was thoroughly illegal In 
1910, the White Slave Trade Act made 


a Federal case out of buying and selling 
ladies of dalliance but didn’t stop it. 
“The ease with which young and pretty 
girls can be bought for a paltry $50 and 
confined in questionable houses against 
" reported а New York daily in 
1915, “was shown yesterday when Lieu- 
tenant E—— bargained for and ‘bought’ 
three girls, He only paid ten dollars down 
on each—the balance was to be paid if 
the girls ‘proved satisfactory.’ ” 

‘The trade in female flesh petered out 
in the U.S. in the Thirtics, but girls are 
still bought and sold as prostitutes else- 
where. In Thailand, Chinese traders 
deal in Amerasian girls of 10 to 12 years 
of age, the products of liaisons between 
American troops and Thai “hired 
wives.” Prices range from $25 to $50 per 
child. After a story appeared in U.S. 
newspapers that the Pearl 5. Buck Foun- 
dation had confirmed reports of chil- 
dren being bought and sold in Thailand, 
the foundation's director began to get 
letters from Americans who knew a bar- 
gain when they saw one. “Now,” said 
the director, “I have to write them all 
and explain that we don’t sell children.” 

It’s been said that the Nazis put no 
value on human life. The truth is that 
they had a rather high estimation of 
what human lives were worth—at least 
in reichsmarks; but since they couldn't 
quite imagine anyone else being as es- 
timable as they were, they chose to 
annihilate them wholesale instead. In 
December 1938, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht pro- 
posed to the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Refugees that it ransom 150,000 
Jews for three billion marks (1.2 billion 
dollars): $8000 for the life of each Jew 
—at prewar prices, quite a bundle. While 
the committee was considering the Nazis’ 
scheme, the offer was mysteriously with- 
drawn. It was meant to be outrageous; 
the thought that anyone would take it 
seriously had apparently not even been 
considered, But the idea of putting a price 
on the head of a Jew was contagious. The 
following year, 907 Jews attempted to 
escape from Germany on the luxury liner 
St. Louis. The emigrants planned to go 
to Cuba, where they could wait in peace 
to be admitted to the U.S. When the 
ship arrived in Havana, rightwing Cu 
ban officials demanded a $1,000,000 bond 
for the emigrants and $350,000 їп per- 
sonal payoffs or they wouldn't admit the 
passengers: $1488.42 per Jew. The refu- 
gees simply couldn't cough up the cost 
of life. In a telegram, they appealed to 
President Roosevelt for asylum. There 
was no reply. In the great American tra- 
dition of brotherhood, compassion and 
hospitality, he allowed them to be sent 
back to Europe, where most of them 
died in concentration camps. 

Because of the scale on. which they 
inflicted it, the Nazis became acutely 
conscious of the cost of death. At the 

(continued on page 250) 


WE'RE NOT about to insist that cocktail 
soups will make your reputation as an ac- 
complished chef or collector of beautiful 
women. But what they can do, certainly, is 
add a dollop of intrigue to an ofttime pe 
destrian first course aaa get your bi 1 
lunch or dinner sí 


let's make one thing perfectly clear— 
as The Man says. Cocktail soups have 
mS in common with such effete con- 


VARGAS GIRL 


“Now, that’s the 


kind of group therapy 
I really like.” 


PLAYBOY 
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flogging. To punish parents, their chil- 
dren's brains might be dashed out. Even 
when the Indian managed to work hard 
enough to escape punishment, he might 
very well be tortured anyway for the 
sport of it. And those who escaped the 
white man’s violence had a very good 
chance of succumbing to one of the 
contagious diseases of civilization. 

The Europeans justified their neat- 
ment of the native Americans by the 
casuistic argument that because the In- 
dians were nontechnological, non-Chris 
tian and nonwhite, they could be dealt 
with as nonpeople. (This despite the 
widely held romantic picture of the In- 
dian as a Noble Savage that had been 
painted by poets and philosophers) Ac 
tually, the New World's first inhabitants 
possessed a broad range of skills and 
accomplishments, and when some were 
given a chance to demonstrate these— 
before their cultural pride had been 
destroyed—they proved to be able 
adapters to the ways of the white man. 
A good example of this can be found in 
the Cherokees of Georgia. Before they 
were prodded into unwanted wastelands 
by the Removal Act of 1830, they had 
developed а memorable record of indus- 
wy, agriculture and learning. A Chero- 
kee named Sequoya had perfected a 
syllabary notation for writing their lan- 
guage. They had prepared their own 
tribal constitution and by 1828 were 
printing a newspaper. 

The Cherokee achievement was not 
the rule, however. Most American Indi- 
an tribal groups found it impossible to 
adapt to white European culture. Even 
if they had been able to demonstrate 
that they were prepared to abandon 
their own traditions, there was little 
chance of their ever being integrated 
into American society of the 19th Centu- 
ry. Neither in North nor in South Amer- 
ica could they hope to be treated as 
anything but hated and feared savages 
—as inferior beings by most, as benight- 
ed heathens, candidates for conversion 
to Christianity, at best. 

Proof of the Indian's inferiority could 
be found in his “backwardness,” his 
primitiveness and the religious, social and 
political customs that—when their exist- 
ence was even acknowledged—seemed 
barbaric. That the Indian had achieved 
so little in the Western sense of achieve- 
ment was attributed to his innate lazi- 
ness. (Of course, the corollary was that а 
lazy individual did not deserve to con- 
trol his own destiny and therefore needed 
a stronghanded taskmaster) Yet any- 
one who has spent much time among 
primitive peoples, as I have, knows that 
what often seems in Western eyes to be 


158 laziness is feally a highly practical and 


time-tested way of meeting human needs 
in a particular environment. Hunting 
peoples, for example, may spend many 
hungry days in tracking game; then, 
because they lack the means or the abil- 
ity to preserve meat, will spend days 
gorging themselves on their quarry. 

The Indians of the Americas do not 
need apologists for their so-called back- 
wardness. Their contributions to the ac- 
cumulated body of human knowledge 
are impressive. The great Amazon basin 
alone, where many of the most primi- 
tive people of the earth are still gath- 
ered, has given to medicine curare as a 
treatment for paralysis and as ап anes- 
thetic; the Indian pharmacopocia also 
includes cocaine from the coca shrub, 
salicylate (aspirin) derived from the 


foxglove plant, quinine from cinchona 
bark. Brazilian Indians discovered im- 


portant drugs used to treat ulcers, 
wounds and skin diseases, including 
scurvy, eczema and leprosy; and drugs to 
induce sterility long before the pill be- 
came a part of our vocabulary, The list 
is virtually endless, because “civilized” 
e has still not completed the 
searching out and testing primi- 
ive drugs. 

Foods that have become staple items 
around the world since their discovery 
in the New World are equally important. 
Men who came to South and Central 
America for riches took back knowl- 
edge of fruits and vegetables such as 
corn, pepper, guava, pineapple, pump- 
kin, tomato, squash, most types of beans 
and such important tubers as potato, 
sweet potato, оса and manioc L 
had been eating 
ish sauce" and "Hungarian paprika” 
long before Europeans were aware that 
American Indians existed. In the New 
"World they found not only cotton and 
rubber and chicle but also tobacco, the 
use of which spread so rapidly from the 
time it was taken to Europe in 1556 that 
by the early 1700s the Eskimos were 
getting their supply through trade with 


Unhappily, there are some Indian 
practices that were not taken over so 
completely by the white invaders: hospi- 
tality, generosity and kindness Even 
among those tribes who have the best 
reasons for distrusting the white man, I 
have found a genuine willingness to ac- 
cept each newcomer on his own merits 
once it has been demonstrated that he 
means no harm. Stories of lost or injured 
white men who have been cared for by 
Indians are legion. All things considered, 
a lone white man would stand a much 
better chance of remaining alive if he 


stumbled into a group of Indians than if 
it were the other way around. 

The Bororo Indians of Brazil, on the 
verge of extinction, have good reason to 
be suspicious of white intruders. Yer 
they were happy to feed me, to take me 
with them on hunt ips and to per- 
form their sacred funeral rites before my 
camera. 1 owe my life to a Jivaro family 
who nursed me through a serious case of 
dysentery with as much care as if | had 
been one of their own. The leader of 
this family, a chieftain with many heads 
to his credit, died in an attempt to help 
me. He was bitten by a bushmaster 
while traveling to a distant medicine 
man, or wishinu, who had once made a 
white man well. 

This is not to suggest that primitive 
ludians have a monopoly on courtesy 
and kindness. And sometimes their so 
cial and moral codes are difficult for an 
outsider to understand —much less live 
by. We may find some primitive com- 
munal attitudes—the Indian's insistence 
that he share your goods, that you share 
his—not consonant with Western man's 
concept of property rights. Or we may 
find it difficult to fathom the primitive's 
sudden anger, his strange practical jokes 
and his scemingly unnecessary fears. But 
he is more than likely to apply the 
standards he lives by to the visitor. The 
primitive expects the outsider to play by 
his rules; if he does, the reward is usually 
genuine friendship. 

‘The white invader has not, om the 
whole, been as consistent. Indians have 
often learned, for example, about the 
white man's lofty moral and religious 
ideals from missionaries; then they are 
confronted by a group of bullies with 
rifles and pistols who deprive them of 
their land, their women, their dignity 
and—if they object—their lives. It has 
been recorded that a certain Caribbean 
chief was being told by a priest of the 
glorious life that awaited him in Heav- 
en; he was at that moment tied to a 
stake and about to be burned alive by 
the Spaniards. "Let me go to Hell,” he 
countered, “that 1 may not come where 
they are. 

Franz Boas, the wail-blazing anthro- 
pologist and ethnologist, explained car- 
lier in this century that achievement 
and aptitude do not go hand in hand, 
that а 4000- or 5000-year delay in cultural 
advancement could be explained by var- 
jations in the life history of peoples. 
Such a time lag appears insignificant 
when set against the entire span of 
man's occupation of this planet. "What 
does it mean, then," wrote Boas, "if one 
group of mankind reached a certain 
stage of cultural development at the age 
of 100,000 years and another at the age 
of 104,000 years?” 

The date of man's first appearance 

(continued on page 254) 


our Music ron, has changed with the 
shifting music scene. Noting that the once- 
disparate areas of music were rapidly merg 
ing, rLAYBoY four years ago broadened the 
base of its poll to include the newly evolving 
musical forms. The Playboy Jazz Poll be- 
came the Playboy Jazz & Pop Poll. Last 


year, the balloting structure was changed to 


vote for your favorites 
for the sixteenth all-star band 


facilitate handling, Readers no longer have 
to check the names of their choices on the 
ballot but may simply ЕП in the blanks on 
the foldout ballot that follows the listings. 
The only thing predictable about this year's 
poll, in the light of the volatility of the cur- 
rent music scene, is that it undoubtedly will 
be the most interesting and the biggest ever. 


Satchmo ct work: Robert Monroe's special-process photograph dramatically portrays the late jazz giant and Playboy Hall of Famer Louis Armstrong. 


BIG-BAND LEADER TROMBONE TENOR SAX BARITONE SAX 
(Please choose one.) (Please choose four.) (Please choose two.) (Please choose one.) 

1. Burt Bacharach 1. Wayne Andre 1. Gene Ammons 1. Pepper Adams 
2. Count Basie 2. Chris Barber 2. Gato Barl D Danny Bank 

3. Louis Bellson Harold Betters 3. Rusty Bryant B Ели; Суга 

4. Tex Bencke - Bob Brookmeyer 4. Sam Butera D UEN EERO 

5. James Brown 5. Garnett Brown 5. Don Byas 5. Harry Camey 

6. Les Brown 6. Jimmy Cleveland 6. Al Cohn [Ne rA 

7. Donald Byrd 7. Buster Cooper 7. Buddy Collette PRESS TNT 
8. Ray Charles 8. Vic Dickenson 8. Bob Cooper 8. Ronnie Cuber 
9. Clarke-Boland 9. Carl Fontana 9. Corky Corcoran збы Date 
10. Buddy De Franco 10. Curtis Fuller ig Curtis 10. Charlie Е‹ Э 

z By ee. . Charlie Fowlkes 

11. Les Elgart 11. Benny Green П. Eddie Daniels Mm, ean 
12. Duke Ellington 12. Urbie Green 12. Eddie Davis DEUM. 

13. Don Ellis 13. Al Grey 13. Frank Foster i ms 
14. Gil Evans 14. Dick Halligan 14. Bud Freeman ENE NG iis 
15. Richard Evans 15. Slide Hampton 15. Stan Getz PUE ENDE 
16. Maynard Ferguson 16. Bill Harris 16. Paul Gonsalves па EROR 

17. Lionel Hampton 17. Wayne Henderson 17. Dexter Gordon T frost 

18. Woody Herman 18. J. C. Higginbotham 18. Johnny Griffin. 17. Gerry Mulligan 
19. J. J. Jackson 19. Quentin Jackson 19. Eddie Ha 18. Pat Patrick 

20. Harry James . J- J. Johnson 20. Joc Henderson 19. Cecil Payne 
21. Quincy Jones - Albert Mangelsdorff 21. Illinois Jacquet 20. Don Raffell 


22. Thad Jones / Mel Lewis Grachan Moncur III 22. Rabsaan Roland Kirk 21. Jerome Richardson. 
23. Stan Kenton "Turk Murphy 28. John Klemmer 22. Ronnie Ross 
24. Henry Mancini . Benny Powell 24. Harold Land 23. Clifford Scott 
25. Oliver Nelson 25. Julian Priester 25. Yusef Latect 24. Bud Shank 
26. Sun Ra 26. Jim Robinson 20. Charles Lloyd 25. Lonnie Shaw 
27. Buddy Rich k Rosolino 27. Don Menza 26. Sahib Shihab 
28. Bobby Rosengarden 28. Roswell Rudd 28. Eddie Miller 27. Jobn Surman 
29. Doc Severinsen 29. Dickie Wells 29. James Moody 
30. Gerald Wilson 30. Kai Winding 30. “Fathead” Newman CLARINET 
31. Si Zentner 31. Si Zentner 31. Sal Nistico 
{Please choose one.) 
32: Art Repper 1. Alvin Batiste i 
TRUMPET ALTO SAX 33. Boots Randolph 2. Bamey Bigard 
(Please choose four.) (Please choose two.) 34. Sonny Rollins Ac 
1. Nat Adderley 1. Cannonball Adderley 35. Pharoah Sanders A Reine 
2. Herb Alpert 2. Gary Bartz 36. Archie Shepp 5. John Carter 
3. Chet Baker 3. Al Belletto 37. Wayne Shorter Geers 
4. Gary Barone 4. Benny Carter 38. Hucy Simmons MEAT 
5. Billy Butterfield 5. Ornette Coleman. 39. Zoot Sims 7. Buddy Collette 
6. Donald Byrd 6. Hank Crawford 40. Ка $ш!Буап 8. Kenny Davern 
7. Pete Candoli 7. Sonny Criss 41. Buddy Tate 9. Buddy De Franco 
В. Gary Chandler 8. King Curtis 42. Lucky Thompson 10. Pete Fountain 
9. Bill Chase 9. Paul Desmond ае Lurrentine 11. Bob Fritz 
10. Don Cherry 10. Lou Donaldson ai Ren Weile 12. Jerry Fuller 
11. Buck Clayton 11. Bunky Green 45. Frank Wess 13. Jimmy Giuffre 
Та амре Dav Ee Apia ere) 46. Chris Wood 14. Benny Goodman 
13. Barbara Donald 13. Paul Horn 
14. Harry Edison 14. Eric Kloss 
15. Roy Eldridge 15, Lee Konitz 
16. Don Ellis 16. Yusef Lateef 
. Art Farmer 17. Fred Lipsius 
. Maynard Ferguson 18. Charlie Mariano 
. Dizzy Gillespic 19. Jackie McLean 
Bobby Hackett 20. Charles McPherson 
Al Hirt 21, James Moody 
Freddie Hubbard 22. Oliver Nelson 
Harry James 28. Art Pepper 
24. Jonah Jones 24. Russell Procope 
. Thad Jones Marshall Royal 
. Bobby Lewis 26. Bud Shank 
. Hugh Masckcla 27. Huey Simmons 
28. Zoot Sims 
Cynthia Robinson 29. Sonny Stitt 
. Doc Severinsen 30. Norris Tumer 
31. Woody Shaw 31. Bob Wilber 
32. Clark Terry 32. Paul Winter 
33. Kid "Thomas 38. Jimmy Woods 
160 34- Snooky Young 34. Phil Woods 


LIST YOUR CHOICES ON THE FOLDOUT BALLOT THAT FOLLOWS 


Hy Preston 31. Lightnin’ Hopkins 


15. Jimmy Hamilton . John Lewis 
16. Woody Herman . Ramsey Lewis 26. Sun Ra 32. Barney Kessel 
17. Peanuts Hucko . Les McCann 27. Mike Ratledge 33. Albert King 
18. Rahsaan Roland Kirk Marian McPartland 28. Shirley Scott 34. B. B. King 
19. Rolf Kuhn. Sergio Mendes 29. Jimmy Smith 35. Alvin Lee. 
ok Жз a Thelonious Monk 30. Johnny “Hammond” Smith 36. John Lennon 
21. Matty Matlock . Peter Nero 31, Leon Spencer, Jr. 37. Taj Mahal 
У Р 32. Walter Wanderley 38. Harvey Mandel 
22. Benny Maupin у 3 ^ 2 
3 ic Winwood 39. Pat Ma 


. André Previn 


eM my Roe Аа er 
Pim Resell а 41. John McLaughlin 
25. Russell Procope LOGOS 42. Tony Mottola 
дену Seoli George Shearing ees 43. Shuggie Otis 
Smith ioe (Please choose one.) 44. Jimmy Page 
28. Pee Wee Spitelara Cecil Taylor 1. Roy Ayers £6. joe Pas 
29. Bob Wilber McCoy Tyner 2. Larry Bunker 46. Tom Paxton 
30. Phil Woods . Mary Lou Williams p nm 47. Jerry Reed 
ÜNciliYoung. кетсш Charles 48. Keith Richard 
PIANO а 2 Esp 49. Howard Roberts 
B. Victor Feldman 
(Please choose one.) Fite a 50. Robbic Robertson 
1. Mose Allison ORGAN E E (en 51. Carlos Santana 
yree Glenn 
2. Benny Aronov LUE BIOS 52. Bola Scte 
3. Burt Bacharach i. stes ИЛ АО 53. Sonny Sharrock 
4. Count Basie 2. Booker Т. - Bobby Hutcherson лүш рад 
5. Dave Brubeck 3. Owen Bradley . Milt Jackson iis CN Sas 
6. Jaki Byard 4. Odell Brown . Stu Katz 56. Stephen Stills 
7. Ray Charles 5. Sonny Burke Johnny Lytle 57. Gabor Szabo 
8. Chucho 6. Ray Charles Mike Mainicri 58. James Taylor 
9. Cy Coleman cary Мейир 59. Peter Townshend 
10. Chick Corea i Buddy Montgomery 60. Phil Upchurch 
11. Eumir Deodato 9. Bill Doggett Red Norvo косын 
12. Duke Ellington 10. Doug Duke nuege СМА ACER. 
13. Bill Evans 11. Charles Earland - Emil Richards A Man allan 
14. Erroll Garner 12. Keith Emerson E pap lenny puer 
z à . Tommy Vig 65. Attila Zoller 
15. Nick Gravenites 13. Barry Goldberg 
16. Vince Guaraldi M. Isaac Hayes КТАН сез 
пара осно (Please choose one.) (Please choose one.) 
[E memi A (Ez aem 1. Laurindo Almeida 1. Keter Betts 
(CL EER NL ERO Ho: GIES SEEM 2. Chet Atkins 2. Walter Booker 
20. Eddie Higgins 18. Keith Jarrett 5. Jeff Beck Rey Derm 
21. Earl "Fatha" Hines 19. Al Kooper LEO A pss Oh 
92. Nicky Hopkins 20. Eddy Loniss 5. Chuck Berry 5. Joe Byrd 
23. Did Hyman 21. Ray Manzarek 6 (S eer 
24. Ahmad Jamal 92. Brother Jak Мерай 7 7. Jack Casady 
25. Keith Jarrett 23. Jimmy McGriff 8 8. Gene Cherico 
26. Elton John 24. Lee Michaels 9. 9. Buddy Clark 
10. Eric Clapton 10. Bob Cranshaw 
11. Ry Cooder И. Art Davis 
12. Larry Coryell 12. Richard Davi 
18. Steve Cropper 13. Chuck Domanico 
14. Mike Deasy 14. Donald “Duck” 


15. Duane Eddy 
16. Herb Ellis 


icorge Duvivie: 
Ficlder 


17. Tal Farlow 17. Jimmy Garrison 
18. José Feliciano 18. Eddic Gomez 
19. Eric Gale 19. Rick Grech 
20. Jerry Garcia 20. Charlie Haden 
21. João Gilberto 21. Bob Haggart 
22. Nick Gravenites 22. Percy Heath 
23. Grant Green 23. Mike Henderson 
. Marty Grosz 24. Milt Hinton 
25. Buddy Guy 25. Chuck Israels 
96. Jerry Hahn 26. Chubby Jackson 
27. Jim Hall 27. Gerald Jemmott 
ЭВ. Bill Harris 28, Sam Joncs 
29. George Harrison 29. James Leary 
30. John Lee Hooker 30. Cecil McBee 161 


UIST YOUR CHOICES ON THE FOLDOUT BALLOT THAT FOLLOWS 


- Paul McCartney 
. Wolfgang Melz 

33. Charles Mingus 
34. Monk Montgomery 
35. Gary Peacock 

36. Chuck Rainey 

37. Nocl Redding 

38. Rufus Reid 

39. Larry Ridley 

40. Mel Schacher 


у allow 
43. Phil Upchurch 
44. Leroy Vinnegar 
45. Miroslav Vitous 
46. Buster Williams 
- Gene Wright 
48. EI Dee Young. 


DRUMS 
(Please choose one.) 
1. Rashied А! 
Steve Bagh 
. Ginger Baker 


2. 
3 

4. Louis Bellson 

5. Hal Blaine 

6. Art Blakey 

7. John Bonhan 

8. Larry Bunker 

9. Joe Chambers 
10. Kenny Clarke 

LL. Cozy Cole 

12. Bobby Colomby 
13. Alan Dawson 

14. Jack De Johnette 
15. Vernel Fournier 
16. Chico Hamilton 
17. Jake H 
18. Louis Hayes 
19. Roy Haynes 

20. Red Holt 

21. Stix Hooper 

22. Al Jackson 

23. Oliver Jackson 
24. Elvin Jones 

25. Jo Jones 

lly Joe Jones 


29. Stan Levey 
30. Mel Lewis 

31. Shelly Manne 
32. Roy McCurdy 
33. Mitch Mitchell 
84. Keith Moon 
35. Joe Morello 


Muhammad 


37. Sandy Nelson. 
38. Fito de la Parra 
39. Sonny Payne 


. Bernard Purdie 
41. Buddy Rich 
42. Max Roach 
43. Bobby Rosengarden 
44. Mike Shrieve 
45. Jack Sperling 
46. Ringo Starr 
162 47. Grady Tate 


48. Ed Thigpen 
49. Bob Tilles 


50. Cha 
ы. 


42. 


. James Соно 
. Buddy De Franco, bass 


. Keith Ете 


. Sugar Cane Harris, 


. Ch 


Waus 
Tony Williams 


OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
(Please choose one.) 
Ian Anderson, flute 


. Ray Brown, cello 
. Don Butterfield, гира 

‚ Paul Butterfield, harmonica 
. Candido, congas 


Buddy Collette, flute 
Alice Coltrane, harp 

Ry Cooder, mandolin 
harmonica 


clarinet 

Pete Drake, steel guitar 
Bob Dylan, harmonica 

on, Moog 

‚ bagpipes 

violin 
George Harrison, sitar 

- John Hartford, banjo 

ul Horn, flute 

. Dick Hyman, Moog 

Budd Johnson, soprano sax 


Rufus Harle 


Rahsaan Roland Kirk, flute, 


manzello, strilch 
Steve Lacy, soprano sax 
Yusef Lateef, flute, oboe 
. Hubert Laws, flute 
es Lloyd, fiute 
. Herbie Mann, flute 


. John Mayall, harmonica 


. James Moody, flute 
ic Musselwhite, 
harmonica 


. Ray Nance, violin 


‚ Jean-Luc Ponty, violin 


. Sun Ra, Moog 


Peter Ruth, harmonica 
Pharoah Sanders, soprano 
sax 
Mongo Santamaria, congas 
. Earl Scruggs, banjo 
. John Sebastian, harmonica 
. Bud Shank, flute 
. Ravi Shankar, sitar 
Huey Simmons, English 
horn 
. Jeremy Steig, flute 
Jean TI 
. Art Van Damme, accordion 


s, harmonica 


. Joe Venuti, violin 
. Michael White, violin 


Bob Wilber, soprano sax 
- Stevie Wonder, harmonica 


MALE VOCALIST 
(Please choose one.) 
. Mose Allison 
Ed A 
. Harry Belafonte 
Tony Bennett 
- Brook Benton 
- Chuck Berry 
. Andy Bey 


Bobby Bland 

. James Brown 

. Oscar Brown, Jr. 
Jack Bruce 
Eric Burd 
Glen Campbell 
. Johnny Cash 
David Cassidy 
Ray Charle 
- David Clayton-Thomas 
18. Wayne Cochran 

19. Joe Cocker 

Cooper 

. David Crosby 

. Vic Damone 

Bobby Dari 
Sammy Ра 
Neil Diamond 
. Fats Domino 


. Bob Dylan 
9. Billy Eckstine 
30. Mark Farner 


Al. Isaac Hayes 

42. Bill Henderson 

43. John Lee Hooker 

44. Engelbert Humper 

45. Mick Jagger 

40. Elton John. 

47. Jack Jones 

48. Tom Jones 

40. B. B. King. 

50. Kris Kristofferson 

5l. Steve Lawrence 

52. John Lennon 

58. Jerry Lee Lewis 

51. Gordon Lightfoot 
E Lopez 

Martin 

Mathis 


58. Ji y 
59. Paul McCartney 
McDaniels 


. Nilsson 
. Phil Ochs 


. Wilson Pi 
Elvis Presley 
Arthur Prysock 
. Lou Rawls 

. Emitt Rhodes 
- Little Richard 
76. Johnny Rivers 
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Jimmy Rushing 
. Leon Russell 

. Bobby Sherman 
. Paul Simon 

“Ө.с mit 
Ringo Starr 
83. Cat Stevens 


86. Alex Taylor 
87. James Taylor 


91. Muddy Waters 
92. Andy Will 
93. Joe Williams 
94. Edgar Wint 
95. johnny Winter 

96. Stevie Winwood 

Witherspoon 


Wonder 
9 nn Yarbrough 
100. Neil Young 


FEMALE VOCALIST 
(Please choose опе.) 

1, Lorez Alexand 

2. Ann-Margret 

3. Joan Baez 

4. Pearl Bailey 

5. Joy Bryan 

6. 

7 

8. 


. Lana Cantrell 
Vikki Carr 
. Betty 
9. Cher 
10. Petula Clark 
11. Merry Clayton 


rcr 


Coolidge 
* Coppola 

a Jo 

б. Barbara Dane 

. Jackie De Shannon 
Julie Driscoll 

Cass Elli 
Ella 


Astrud С 
Eydie Gorm 
He 
hi 
Janis lan. 

. Mahalia Jackson 
Lainie Kazan 

. Carole King 

- Peggy Lee 

. Abbey Lincoln 

5. Julie London 

6. Claudine Longet 
Lulu 

Miriam Makeba 
39. Barbara MeNair 
40. Carmen МсКас 
41. Melanie 


rican Hunter 


[SSS лл Áu———À—— ————'É— — 


42 
45. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
58. 
uh 
55. 


m 


Liza Minnelli 
Joni Mitchell 
Melba Moore 
Nancy Nelson 
Laura Nyro 
Odetta 

Esther Phillips 
Della Reese 
Linda Ronstadt 
Diana Ross 
Buffy Sainte-Marie 
Carly Simon 
Nina Simone 
Nancy Sinatra 


. Grace Slick 

. Carol Sloane 

. Dusty Springfield 
Dakota Staton 

. Barbra Streisand 
. Kate Taylor 


Diana Trask 


. Mary Travers 


Tina Turner 


. Leslie Uggams 


Sarah Vaughan 


. Dionne Warwick 
. Nancy Wilson. 
. Tammy Wynette 


VOCAL GROUP 
(Please choose one.) 

Association 

The Band 

Bee Gees 

Bread 

Canned Heat 

Carpenters 

Chambers Bros. 

Clancy Bros. 

Creedence Clearwater 
Revival 

Delancy, Bonnie & 
Friends 


- Doors 


Emerson, Lake & 
Palmer 
Everly Brothers 


. 5th Dimension 
- Four Freshmen 


Four Lads 
Friends of Distinction 


. Grand Funk Railroad 


Grateful Dead 
Guess Who 
Hollies 


. Humble Pie 

. Impressions 

. Jackson 5 

. Jefferson Airplane 

|. Gladys Knight and the Pips 


27. Led Zeppelin 


Lettermen 
Sergio Mendes and 
Brasil '77 


|. Mills Brothers 

. Moody Blues 

. Mothers of Invention 
. New Heavenly Blue 


34. 


NOVI Singers 


5. Poco 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


Raeletts 


. Rascals 


Smokey Robinson and the 
Miracles 

Kenny Rogers and the 
First Edition 


Rolling Stones 
. Sly & the Family Stone 
. Sonny and Chér 

. Staple Singers 

. Steppenwolf 

. Kirby Stone Company 
. Supremes 

. Temptations 

. Ten Years After 


. Three Dog Night 


Ike & Tina Turner 
Velvet Underground 


. The Who 


SONGWRITER-COMPOSER 


33. 


ge 
€ 


35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


(Please choose one.) 
Mose Allison 


. Harold Arlen 
. David Axelrod. 


Burt Bacharach-Hal David 
John Barry 
Lione Bart 


‚ Carla Bley 


Oscar Brown, Jr. 
Sammy Cahn 
Johnny Cash 


. Leonard Cohen 
. Cy Coleman 
. Orncttc Coleman 


Betty Comden-Adolph 
Green 

Alice Cooper 

Don Costa 

David Crosby 

Miles Davis 


. Eumir Deodato 
. Donovan 

- Bob Dylan 

. Duke Ellington 
. Gil Evans 

‚ John Fogerty 

- Bobbie Gentry 


Dave Grusin 


. Merle Haggard 
. Herbie Hancock 

. George Harrison 

. John Hartford 

. Freddie Hubbard 
. Mick Jagger-Keith 


Richard 
Keith Jarrett 


. Antonio Carlos Jobim 


Elton John-Bernie 
Taupin 

Quincy Jones 

Bert Kacmpfert 

Carole King 

Kris Kristofferson 

Michel Legrand 

John Lennon 

Alan Jay Lerner 


43. Gordon Lightfoot 
44. John D. Loudermilk 
45. Galt MacDermot 
46. Henry Mancini 
47. Johnny Mandel 
48. Cal Massey 

49. Curtis Mayfield 
50. Paul McCartney 
51. Eugene McDaniels 
52. Rod McKuen 

53. Johnny Mercer 
54. Charles Mingus 
55. Thelonious Monk 
56. Van Morrison 

57. Fred Neil 

58. Oliver Nelson 

59. Randy Newman 
60. Nilsson 

G1. Laura Nyro 

62. Jimmy Page 

63. Robbie Robertson 
64. Smokey Robinson 
65. George Russell 
66. Lalo Schifrin 

67. Shel Silverstein 
68. Huey Simmons 
69. Paul Simon 

70. Leon Spencer, Jr. 
71. Cat Stevens 

72. Stephen Stills 

73. Jule Styne 

74. James Taylor. 

75. Peter Townshend 
76. Jimmy Van Heusen 
77. Jim Webb 

78. Tony Joe White 
79. Gerald Wilson 
80. Stevie Winwood 
81. Stevie Wonder 
82. Neil Young 

83. Frank Zappa 


INSTRUMENTAL COMEO 
(Please choose one.) 
1. Cannonball Adderley 
Quintet 
2. Gene Ammons Quartet 
3. Bee Gees 
4. Al Belleito Quartet 
5. Art Blakey and the Jazz 
Messengers 
6. Blood, Sweat & Tears 
7. Booker T. & the MG's 
8. Bread 
9. Dave Brubeck Quartet 
10. Gary Burton Quartet 
11. Charlie Byrd Quintet 
12. Canned Heat 
18. Captain Beefheart & the 
Magic Band 
14. Chase 
15. Chicago 
16. Ornette Coleman 
Quartet 
17. Alice Cooper 
18. The Crusaders 
19. Miles Davis 
20. Derek & the Dominos 
21. Dukes of Dixieland 


LIST YOUR CHOICES IN THE 1972 PLAYBOY JAZZ & POP POLL ON THE FOLDOUT BALLOT THAT FOLLOWS 


22. Charles Earland Quartet 

23. Emerson, Lake & Palmer 

24. Bill Evans Trio 

25. Stan Getz Quartet 

26, Grand Funk Railroad 

27. Vince Guaraldi Quartet 

28. Bobby Hackett Quintet 

29. Chico Hamilton Quartet 

30. Herbie Hancock Sextet 

31. John Handy Quintet 

32. Eddie Harris Quartet 

33. Hampton Hawes Trio 

34. Earl Hines Quartet. 

35. AL Hirt & Pee Wee & 
the Young Set 

36. Groove Holmes Trio 

37. Freddie Hubbard Quintet 

38. Bobby Hutcherson- 
Harold Land Quintet. 

39. Illinois Jacquet Trio 

40. Ahmad Jamal Trio 

41. Jefferson Airplane 

42. Elvin Jones Trio 

43. B. B. King 

44. Rahsaan Roland Kirk 
& the Vibration Society 

45. Ramsey Lewis Trio 

46. Herbie Mann & Air 

47. Shelly Manne Sextet 

48. Hugh Masekela 

49. Les McCann Ltd. 

50. Marian McPartland Trio 

51. Charles Mingus Quintet 

59. Modern Jazz Quartet 

53. Thelonious Monk 

Quartet 

. Mothers of Invention 

. Pentangle 

. Oscar Peterson Trio 

57. Jean-Luc Ponty Quartet. 

58. Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band 

59. Max Roach Quartet 

60. George Russell Sextet 

61. Pharoah Sanders Quintet 

62. Santana 

63. Tony Scott Quartet 

64. Bola Sete Quartet 

65. George Shearing Quintet 

66. Archie Shepp 

67. Horace Silver Quintet 

68. Jimmy Trio 

69. Soft Machine 

70. Cecil Taylor Unit 

71. Cal Tjader Quintet 

72, Jethro Tull 

73. Velvet Underground 

74. Ventures 

75. Jr. Walker and the 
All-Stars 

76. Weather Report 

77. Tony Williams Lifetime 

78. Teddy Wilson Trio 

. Winter Consort 

. Phil Woods & His Euro- 

pean Rhythm Machine 

81. The World's Greatest 
Jarzband 

82. Young-Holt, Unlimited 


ery CUT ALONG THIS LINE есес сае 


Please put down the numbers of listed 
candidates you choose, the names of your 
write-in choices; only one in each category, 
except where otherwise indicated. 


BIG-BAND LEADER 


FIRST TRUMPET 


SECOND TRUMPET 


‘THIRD TRUMPET 


FOURTH TRUMPET 


FIRST TROMBONE 


SECOND TROMBON| 


1972 
playboy 
jazz& 

po 
© 
ballot 


THIRD TROMBONE VIBES 
FOURTH TROMBONE GUITAR 
FIRST ALTO SAX BASS 
SECOND ALTO SAX DRUMS 


FIRST TENOR SAX 


OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


SECOND TENOR SAX 


MALE VOCALIST. 


BARITONE SAX 


FEMALE VOCALIST 


CLARINET VOCAL GROUP 
PIANO SONGWRITER-COMPOSER. 
ORCAN INSTRUMENTAL COMBO 


PLAYBOY JAZZ & POP HALL OF FAME 


Instrumentalists and vocalists, living or dead, are eli- 
gible. Artists previously elected (Herb Alpert, Louis 


Armstrong, Count Basie, Dove Brubeck, Ray Charles, 
John Coltrane, Miles Davis, Bob Dylan, Duke Elling” 
ton, Ella Fitzgerald, Benny Goodman, Jimi Hendrix, 
Janis Joplin, John Lennon, Paul McCartney, Wes 
Montgomery, Elvis Presley, Frank Sinatra) are not 
eligible. 


PLAYBOY'S RECORDS OF THE YEAR 
BEST INSTRUMENTAL LP (BIG RAND): 


BEST INSTRUMENTAL LP (FEWER THAN 
TEN PIECES): 


BEST VOCAL LP: 


Name and address must be pri 


ted here to authenticate ballot. 


To vote in the 1972 Playboy Jazz & Pop Poll, all you 
need do is fill in the blanks on the reverse side of 
this detachable page. The performers selected by our 
Nominating Board—made up of music editors, critics, 
representatives of major recording companies, inde- 
pendent record producers and the winners of last year's 
poll—are listed on the preceding pages. 

These nominations are presented only as an aid to 
your recollection of artists and performances. The 
rapid growth of musical forms and performers in 
recent ycars makes it impossible to include every artist. 
on a list of this size. However, you may vote for any 
living artist in any of the categories. 

Each listed. performer has been given a number. 
То vote for any musician included on the list, simply 
enter the number—not the name—in the appropriate 
space on the return ballot. If you cast a write-in vote 
for someone who wasn't nominated this year, just print 
in the person's full name. 

Write-in choices for the leader of this year's Playboy 
All-Star Band must be men who have led a big band 
(ten or more musicians) during the past 12 months; 
groups with nine or fewer musicians are eligible in the 
instrumental-combo category. You're asked to vote for 
more than one musician in some categories, since big 


bands usually carry more than one man at those 
positions. (Our All-Star Band is a composite created 
from our readers’ balloting and so, with the continued 
fading of boundary lincs separating the various forms 
of contemporary evolved into an edectic 
aggregation, to say the lez 

"The only performers ineligible for the Jazz & Pop 
Hall of Fame are those already voted in: Herb Alpert, 
Louis Armstrong, Count Basie, Dave Brubeck, Ray 
Charles, John Coltrane, Miles Davis, Bob Dylan, Duke 
Ellington, Ella Fitzgerald, Benny Goodman, Jimi Hen- 
drix, Janis Joplin, John Lennon, Paul McCartney, 
Wes Montgomery, Elvis Presley and Frank Sinatra. This 
year, as in the past, the three top vote getters, living 
or dead, will be installed. 

Your complete ballot must carry your name and 
address, and you may cast only one ballot. It will help 
select the members of the 1972 All-Star Band, who will 
receive the coveted Playboy Medal, so send your ballot 
promptly to PLAymoy Jazz & Por POLL, Playboy Build- 
ing, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
In order to be cligible, ballots must be postmarked no 
Lucr than midnight, October 15, 1071. Our February 
1972 issue will contain the results of the 16th annual 
Playboy Jazz & Pop Poll. 


NOMINATING BOARD: Cannonball Adderley, Herb Alpert, Burt Bacharach, Ginger Baker, Booker T., Bob Brookmeyer, 
Ray Brown, Dave Brubeck, Harry Carney, Eric Clapton, Joe Cocker, Hal Dovid, Miles Davis, Buddy De Franca, Poul 
Desmond, Duke Ellington, Bill Evans, Ella Fitzgerald, Pete Fountain, Stan Getz, Dizzy Gillespie, Jim Hall, Lionel Hampton, 
Al Hirt, Milt Jackson, J. J. Johnson, Rahsaan Roland Kirk, Herbie Mann, Paul McCartney, Gerry Mulligan, Boots Ran- 
dalph, Buddy Rich, Daniel Seraphine (far Chicago”), Dac Severinsen, Frank Sinatra, Jimmy Smith, Ronald Townson (for 
the 5th Dimension), Dionne Warwick, Kai Winding, Si Zentner; George Avckian, independent recard producer; Dan 


DeMicheal, writer; Nat Немой, wi 
Pop magazine; Gearge T. Wei 
Nesuhi Erteguı 
CTI. Records; 


Dan Morgenstern, editor, Down Beat mage: 
president, Newport Jazz Festival; Michael Zwerin, European editor, The Village Voice; 
Айше; рет аген) Capitol; Teo Macero, Columbia; Lester Koenig, Contemporary; Creed Taylor, 
Gabler, Decco; Bob Thiele, Flying Dutchman; Bab Porter, Prestige; Stan Cornyn, Warner Brothers. 


; Pauline Rivelli, publisher, Jazz & 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE ----- 


“You call that being molested?” 


Ribald Classic 


ILLUSTRATION BY BRAD HOLLANO 


the jolly miller 


song from The Comical History of Don Quixote by Thomas D'Urfey, 1696 


"The old wife she sent to the miller her daughter 
То grind her grist quickly, and so return back: 
‘The miller so worked it that in eight months after 


Her belly was filled as full as her sack. 

Young Robin so pleased her that when she came home 
She gaped like a stuck pig and stared like a mome, 

She hoydened, she scampered, she hallowed and whooped, 
And all the day long, this, this was her song: 

Hoy! Was ever maiden so lericompooped? 


Oh, Nelly, cried Celie, thy dothes are all mealy, 

Both backside and belly are rumpled all o'er; 

You mope now and slabber—why, what a pox ail you? 
ТП go to the miller and know all, ye whore! 

She went, and the miller did grinding so ply 

She came cutting capers a foot and half high, 

She waddled, she straddled, she hallowed and whooped, 
And all the day long, this, this was her song: 

Hoy! Were ever two sisters so lericompooped? 


Then Mary of the dairy, a third of the number, 
Would fain know the cause they so jigged it about: 
The miller her wishes long would not incumber, 

But in the old manner the secret found out. 

Thus, Celie and Nelly and Mary the mild 

Were just about harvest time all big with child. 

They danced in the hay, they hallowed and whooped, 
And all the day long, this, this was their song: 

Hoy! Were ever three sisters so lericompooped? 


And when they were big they did stare at each other, 
And crying, Oh, sisters, what shall we now do, 

For all our young bantlings we have but one father, 
And they in one month will all come to town, too! 

Oh, why did we run in such haste to the mill, 

To Robin, who always the toll dish would fill? 

He bumped up our bellies, they hallowed and whooped, 
And all the day long, this, this was their song: 

Hoy! Were ever three sisters so lericompoopea? Ё 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


Enew they thought nigger. And they 
always gave us the worst type of assign- 
ments—latrine cleanin’, that sorta thing 
—and imposed really stranglim" restric 
tions and doled out vicious punishment 
for the tiniest infractions or for no in- 
fractions at all, jus’ "cause they felt 
like it. So it was rough to be a black 
soldier. But I'll tell you somethin’, I was 
so glad to escape from Mississippi that I 
put up with it gladly. And there was an 
awful lotta black kids like me, who'd 
rather be duckin' bullets in a foxhole 
than livin’ the way they was. And then 
Medgar joined up, too. We were still 
full of hate in those days, and we figured 
we'd use the Army to teach us how to 
Kill white folks But a few 
months we were in World War Two, 
and we soon learned w a horrible 
thing killin’ really is. 

PLAYBOY: Did you sec any overseas action? 
EVERS: Yeah, more than enough for me 
—in the South Pacific. At first, though, I 
was stationed in Hattiesburg, in 
Negro unit, and in 1942 I was tr 
to Fort Leonard Wood 
was there, by the way, I had an affair 
with a white woman. She was worki 
the PX and we got friendly over сойсе 
and one thing led to another and pretty 
soon we were in bed. She was the first 
white woman I ever made love to. 
FLAYBOY: Was it because she was white 
that you were attracted to her? 

Evers: No, not really. But she was good 
for she w white, “cause 
before Т met her, when my mind was 
still poisoned with all this hate for white 
folks, I'd say to myself: Every white 


me ‘cause 


woman I find, Fm gonna take, and 
Fm gonna do everythin’ I сап do to 
her to make up for what they've done 


10 us. Т wasn't thinkin’ of rape, jus’ to 
use ‘em for my own pleasure, exploit 
‘em, degrade ‘em. But this woman, 1 
found myself gettin’ close to her, not as 
a white woman or a black woman but as 
а human bcin More than sex came to 
be involved, and I learned that if a 
woman loves you and cares about you 
and worries over you. it don't make no 
difference what color her skin is. So I 
think she helped defuse some of that 
hate that had been growin’ up inside 
me, and I'm grateful to her for that. 
Anyway, I was sent on. to several dif- 
ferent camps after that, in Louisiana 
md Oklahoma, and ] was beginnin' to 
adjust real well to Army life. I always 
had an eye for a fast buck and I found 
plenty of opportunities to make money 
in the Army. Fd run crap games in the 
barracks and sometimes make 25 or 30 
bucks a night. And the money I got 
together І saved, ‘cause I never gam- 
bled or drank or smoked. I didn't like 
my vices го be expensive. And the mon- 
су I saved 1 used to start a loan opera- 
tion, at 100 percent interest: Га Joan a 


(continued from page 90) 


dollar for a dollar. God, I'd do anythin’ 
to earn money: Each GI was allotted a 
beer ration, and I'd sell mine; if the PX 
charged 30 cents a bottle, I'd charge 50 
cents, and I'd get away with it. I was a 
good hustler in those days, ТЇЇ tell you. 
PLAYBOY: When did you go overseas? 

EVERS: In "45, first to Australia and then 
on to New Guin with the combat 
neers Was that a godforsaken 
place! Nothin’ to do but sweat and 
sleep on the ground and fight off bugs 
and eat coconuts for nine months. You 
almost got to welcome a Japanese raid 
as a change from the boredom. I broke a 
knee oyer there and they reclassified me 
outa combat into administration, and 
then 1 was sent into the Philippines, to 
Luzon, right after the invasion. I was 
never scratched. but it was there 1 really 
got my fice rubbed in the reality of 
death. After the last Jap holdouts had 
been cleaned out, we moved into Que- 
zon City. а lovely place with old Spanish 
rchitecture. That was where 1 really 
began to rake in the money—by operat- 
in’ а string of brothels. АП those com- 
hat-weary GIs wanted some act nd 
I gave it to ‘em. My biggest house 
was located on Quezon Boulevard, with 
about ten girls, all clean and pretty, and 
T had a chain of small huts and another 
smaller house downtown. Filipino pimps 
procured the girls for me, and I treated 
'em well, never abuscd ’em or threat- 
ened 'em if they decided to leave. I 
always kept the place clean, with hot 
and cold runnin’ water, and we changed 
the sheets several times each day. [ al- 


ways checked out the customers at the 
door, and if they was drunk or dirty or 
lookin’ for trouble, I wouldn't let "em in. 


PLAYBOY. Did you ever have any moral 
qualms about your business? 
Evers: Now I'm ashamed, But not then, 
Even then, though, I never had any- 
thin' to do with the girls personally. I 
could never understand how anybody 
would want to sleep with а girl who'd 
had sex with maybe ten other guys that 
day. Т mean, think of the diseases you 
could catch. To me it was just a bus 
ness, and if some folks enjoyed it, I was 
there to provide a service. And I really 
cleaned up. We'd charge enlisted men 
five dollars for a short time and brass ten 
dollars. And believe mc, I made sure it 
ах а short time. My profits depended on 
а fast turnover, and Га rush ?ет in and 
rush 'em out on an assembly-line basis. T 
mean, if a guy stays a half hour, I’m 
ready losin’ money. Anyway. most of 
those Gls were no great lovers. and they 
was generally in and out within ten or 
fifteen minutes at the most. 
PLAYBOY: How much money did you 
make from your brothels? 
Evers: Over 53000 profit, which to me 
was a fortune then, And all this time I 
was goin’ to the University of Manila 


businesslaw school. where they gave 
classes in English. It was about this time 
І met a girl named Felicia. She was half 
French and part pino, and I would've 
married her, but she was white and 
l could never take her back to Missis. 
ij with me—not unless I wanted to 
commit suicide. She was lovely in every 
way. And you know, she was such а de: 
yout Catholic that she wouldn't dream 
of ever havin’ sex before marriage. We 
was goin’ together over a year befor 
she unbent enough to kiss me. And wi 
never did get beyond that. I guess bein’ 
round prostitutes all the time, | w 
comed and respected her purity. When 1 
was transferred back to the States, she 
Legged me to stay, and I wanted to. She 
came down to the ship with her parents 
nd her brothers and sister 1 she 
cried and screamed and tried to hold 
onto me till the very last moment. 
When that ship pulled out. 1 was sick, 
physically sick, and 1 stayed sick for wecks 
afterward. Wherever she is today, 1 hopc 
she's happy and well 

PLAYBOY: Did you take up brothelkeep- 
ing again in civilian life? 

EVERS: Years later in Chicago, when I 
was broke, I went back to it for a while. 
But when I got outa the Army, I went 
home to Decatur, and а little later. Med- 
gar came back from France. His French 
girlfriend was writin’ him love letters, 
and I was gettin’ a letter every day from 


Felicia. 1 tell you, the war sure broad- 
ened the outlook of a lotta black 
Mississippiaus! I went back to school, f 


ished high school and then went to 
Alcorn A & M on the GI Bill. The 53000 
Га made in the Philippines 1 used to 
start а small taxi business, and 1 became 
the official driver for the school. A lotta 
the students on the GI Bill were gett 
their Government checks at this time, so 
Id cash the checks for 'em for a 50- 
cent fee. They saved themselves 50 cents 
that way, ‘cause otherwise they'd have 
had to pay me a dollar to drive 'em into 
Port Gibson in my taxi to cash th 
checks. So I got ‘em comin’ and 1 gor 
"em goin’, and in between my courses, 1 
was pickin’ up a pretty buck. 
PLAYBOY: What did you study at Alcorn? 
EVERS: I 100k up social studies, and Med- 
gar, who was attendin’ along with me, 
he chose business admin: ion. You'd 
think it should've been the other way 
ound. But it didn't matter what 1 was 
n, ‘cause I was a pretty indifferent 
student; all I thought about was makin" 
money. But Medgar was differe: he 
was serious. He was editor of the school 
paper and a member of the debatin’ 
team, and he made good grades. He was 
studious and disciplined, and all 1 want- 
ed was to have a good time; I guess ГА 
been in the Army too long. I was really 
sowin’ my wild oats. too. Within a cou- 
ple of months, I'd got three girls preg- 
nant, and the girls were after me, their 
(continued on page 179) 
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they were watching him 
Sor sure—if he were resourceful, 


he would be promoted; if he 
panicked, he would be fired 


fiction By GRAHAM PETRIE 


[E MANAGING DIRECTOR summoned Warner to his office 
T day just after lunch. Warner stood with his bead 
bowed, looking at the slight indentations made by the 
edges of his feet in the soft carpet. “We have a problem 
here,” the managing director said. “I'd like you to take а 
look at it and come up with a solution by five o'clock. Give 
it to the submanager, That's all.” Warner took the sheet 
ef paper that the managing director held out to him, 
mumbled something and began to turn away. As he turned, 
he glanced at the paper and saw that it was completely 
blank. He stopped and tried to say something, but the 
managing director waved his-hand at him in that brusque 
manner that indicated that for him there was nothing 
more to be said, and Warner quietly left the room. 

In his own office, he wondered what to do. No doubt. 
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there had been a mistake, but he lacked 
the courage to go back to the managing 
director in his present mood and tell 
him so. Then it occurred to him that 
perhaps it was not a mistake, after all; it 
might be one of the initiative tests he 
had heard about in other companies. 
Perhaps they were being introduced 
here, too; perhaps the blank sheet was 
quite deliberate and it was up to him to 
decide what to do about it. He had read 
Peop'e were not told 
they were being tested, but never- 
theless something arbitrary or unexpected 
introduced into their daily routine 
Their superiors watched how they coped 
with it If they showed resourcefulness, 
they were promoted: if they panicked or 
did nothing, then their advancement was 
held up. they were perhaps even fired. 
He wondered if anyone was watch- 
ing him aheady. He glanced stealthily 
around the room, but everyone else 
seemed fully occupied. their heads bent 
over their desks, their eves fixed straight 


ahead of them. The office was very 
quiet; there was only the clack of heels 
as secretaries hurried along the corridor 


and sometimes whispered urgently 10 
cach other. Yet he could still be being 
watched. Perhaps his indecision was al- 
pring against him. 

He bent over his desk and moved 
pen over the blank sheet before him, as 
though he were writing. ]t must be a 
he thought. They have given me 
this blank paper and now they are wait- 
ing to sc what I do about it. The 
managing director said he wanted a “so- 
lution" from mc. That means he wants 
me to propose something make a 
suggestion about company policy or how 
to handle a particular problem. But 
what problem? How am | supposed to 
know? That must be what the test is 
m expected to have taken enough in- 
terest in the activities of the company 
generally to know what problems most 
urgently need solution, But then, he 
thought, that may be taking too much 
on myself: Perhaps they want only to 
test my knowledge of my own particular 
to come up with stion ton- 
nected with that. But then he 
thought, that might be a пар, too. If 1 
suggest something too trivial, too unim- 
portant, too closely related to myself, 
then they will conclude that my hoi 
zons are too narrow, too limited, and 
they will keep me here in this job and 
this office forever. And what il I pro- 
pose something too vast, too alkemi 
ng? They will conclude that I 
ambitious too hungry for power 
above my sta 


ready cou 


are: 


gain, 


far 
tion; they will think that I 
am dangerous and fire me. 


He looked around the office again. 
One of the submanagers was standing at 
the door and Warner thought he caught 
his eye. He dropped his head to his desk 
again and glanced at his watch, Jt was 


2 


just afu ) He still had over two 
hours before five o'clock. The mx 
thing was not to panic, to think things 
out logically and come to а ration: 
conclusion, That was all they could re: 
sonably expect. Perhaps it was not so 
much the final proposal itself that. mat- 
tered as the means by which he came to 
it. He must show himself cool and fully 
in control, yet able to act decisively and, 
if necessary, ruthless'y. That must be 
what they wanted, They wanted some- 
one who showed initiative. What betcer 
initiative could there be, he suddenly 
thought, than to take up this blank piece 
of paper, walk firmly through the 
corridors into the managing director's 
office, slam it down on his desk in front 
of him and call his bluff? “Look,” he 
could say. “I understand perfectly well 
what is going on here; I know that thi 
is some kind of test. I acecpt your ri 
to employ 
10 уоп to exa liber of you 
employees. I simply believe that I myself 
am above all this kind of thing. I have 
en through your device and I refuse 
y along with it any further. If, 
»wever, you are seriously looking for 
suggestions, here are a few that you 
ht be interested in." And he could 
t a sheaf of 
ng with all aspects of com- 
pany business. from the most trivial to 
the most crucial, and. place them on the 
managing director's desk. 

And what if it isn't a test? he thought. 
What if the managing director wasn't 
thinking about what he was doing and 
simply gave me the wrong piece of pa- 
per by mistake? What if there is an 
urgent problem, a real one, that he 
ants me to give advice on and it is 
there on his desk and I can't do any- 
ng about What if my chances of 
recognition, of promotion, depend on 
my taking advantage of this unique op- 
portunity that has been given 10 me and 
I sit here all afternoon and do nothing 
about it? At five o'clock, he sends for 
me and says, “Well, what about it, War- 
ner?" and Tve done nothing. Nothing! I 
won't just be denied promotion, PI be 
incompetent, and righily, too. 

He picked up the paper in despera 
tion and was about to run with it to the 
managing director's ofice when another 
thought came to him. It is almost three 
o'clock now, he realized, a full hour 
since the managing director pave me this 
blank sheet of paper. What will he say 
when he discovers that 1 have sat all this 
time with it in front of me, when he 
told me that the business ined 
was ent? He can do noth 
than dismiss me, 

And what, he wondered, if this were 
the real test, after all, that he should 
deliberately be given a blank piece of 
paper and be expected to return with it 
at once, to brave the managing direc 


dismissed a 


tors no-doubtassumed displeasure and 
hand it back firmly to him. saving, “I 
think, sir. you have made a slight mis- 
take"? Oh, yc ‚ would be a 
test of initiative, real initiative. 
would no doubt have smiled and put | 
arm around my shoulder and given me a 
i and tomorrow or in a week, per- 
haps, I would have been promoted. 
nd. instead, I walked tamely out of the 
office and sat here for an hour wonder- 
ing what to do! 

He sat at his desk, close to tears, aim- 
lesly crumpling the sheet of paper into 
a ball and smoothing it out again. He 
could no longer think about the various 
possibilities that chased each other end- 
lessly in his mind, as though a pack of 
dogs had caught hold of a ball of wool 
nd were unraveling it and tearing at it 
sly with their jaws. He wondered 


to go home; but that would surely be 
fatal to whatever test it was he was 
supposed to be undergoing. Perhaps he 
should just go to the managing direc- 
tor's office and hand in his resigna 
Admit his incompetence and his co 
ice, fall on his knees on the carpet 
before 1 


him home to rest and recover hims 
But more likely, his [ace would take on 
aspect of rage that he knew so 
voice would crack and twist 


with fury. 
ner shook his head despairingly 
nd brushed away a tear from his che 
He put both hands on the desk, pushed 
imself abruptly away and stood up. He 
made his way through the desks to the 
only person in the office whom he knew 
well and fully trusted. "Lewis" he 
whispered, bending over him and glanc 
sily around, “what should 1 do 
"Tell me.” 
is unscrewed the twisted-up ball 
nd looked at it. "What do you 
‘do about iv?" he asked. “It’s a 


test,” Warmer whispered ur 
gently. “They're testing us all out [or 
promotion and that's what they're v 
Surely, I'm not the first one. You must 
know something about it. Tell me what 
to do.” 
Lewis handed the paper back to him 
nd pushed him away with his left 1 
Im busy now," he said. “And the sub- 
m g us You'd better get 
back to your desk." 
Warner looked at his watch. It 
ten to four and there was probably 
nothing he could do now except surren- 
der. He went k to his desk and sat 
with his face in his hands for some time 
Then he picked up his pen and began 
(concluded on page 174) 
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EVERYBODY'S 
DOING IT 


in which our single-minded cartoonist 
proves a three-letter man 
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to write. He drafted a memorandum for 
the better organization of the office. He 
had felt for too long that there was not 
enough space, the desks were placed. far 
too closely together, the whole thing was 
quite claustrophobic and it was impossi- 
ble to work without distraction. He 
himself disliked touching others, their 
breathing and coughing and muttering 
round him when he was trying to work; 
but this, he explained, was not the sole 
suggestion. When he 
anted, for example, to consult Lewis 
about a matter of urgent importance 
(and this, he pointed our, was likely to 
happen several times a day), he had to 
thread his way through а literal maze of 
desks, all set closely together and some- 
times with passageways so blocked that 
he had to retrace his steps and often 
even search for several minutes to find a 
clear through, There was no need 
to point out how time-consuming this 


could be, but there were other, more 
subtle disadvantages that perhaps the 
management had not taken into account 
when drawing up their plans for office 
space. Secretaries, for instance, trying to 
find their way from one desk to another 
often snagged and tore their stockings 
on the edges as they passed. They would 
stop and examine the damage, some- 
times pulling their skirts right up to do 
so, Naturally, the men round them 
would be distracted from their work and 
it would sometimes be several minutes 
before things setled down again. This, 
he hardly needed i0 indicate, was bad 
for office morale. Morcovcr, the average 
secretary probably destroyed two pa 
of stockings a week in this way; he had 
no idea how much it cost to replace 
them, but could it be a mere coinci- 
dence that the secretaries were now de- 
manding a substantial wage increase? 


"We're getting busted every day and I can’t shake the 


nagging s 


ispicion that we've been infiltrated.” 


It seemed clear, he concluded, that a 
thorough reorganization of office space 
could solve many problems of efficiency 
and productivity on the level of his own 
department; but if the general princi- 
ples he had outlined were taken into con- 
sideration whenever matters concerning 
the company as а whole were concerned, 
he felt he could almost guarantee the re- 
sulting financial and interpersonal bene- 
fits. This memorandum was respectfully 
па spontaneously submitted by Fred W, 
Warner on this 24th day of May. 

е stopped writing at ten to five, 
htened the bundle of papers before 
d stood up. He began to weave 
his way through the desks toward the 
exit. Looking up, he became aware that 


gan to speed up his movements 
but found that the passageway was 
blocked by a girl who had bent over ло 
adjust her stockings. He tried to squeeze 
past her, but the desks were too close 
together. She seemed oblivious of his 
presence and he could not nerve 
to touch her, to draw attention to hims 

He retreated a few steps and tried 
another exit, The submanager had 
stopped waving at him bur was tapping 
his right foot gently on the floor in 
manner that Warner found very om 
nous. He nodded his head to indicate 
that he understood, he was coming, and 
found suddenly that the corridor he was 
moving through came to an abrupt end 
with a new row of desks set 
across it Lewis was sitting пс. 1 
“How do І get out of here?” Warner 
whispered, but Lewis shook his head 
and went on studying the sheet of paper 
before him. 

The clock struck five and the subman- 
ager turned to go. “I'm I'm 
coming,” Warn 
decided on a desperate expedient; he 
scrambled up onto the nearest desk and 
made his way across the room, sc 
files and papers to the foo 
the protests of his fellow workers. 

He caught up with the subn 
halfway down the corridor. ^ 
he panted, holding the memo 
out to lim. 

The submanager patted him jovially 
on the shoulder. “Well done, well done," 
he said. 

They came to the m: 
office 
let him pass. The managing director was 
dearly preoccupied; he hardly even no. 
ticed Warner. “I've got something here 
Id like you to take a look at," he said. 
"Work on it overnight and come and 
see me first thing in the morning." War- 
ner turned automatically and left the 
room, duiching the blank shect of paper 


in his hand. 
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Sardinian Incident 45.5 from page 96) 


days of preparation for that overnight 
event. 

Did she heed your warnings? 

She was very young, 

Does that mean to say. 

Nineteen, very young. 

There were, of course, neus stories of 
a developing romance between them. 
Despite your efforts. 

Yes, despite them. Well. 

Yes? 

The young are susceptible. And yet I 
warned hi Until the very end, 1 
warned her. The night before she 
drowned, there was a Jarge party at the 
hotel, given in my honor. We had scen 
the rushes on the shooting we'd done 
the day before and we were all quite 
pleased, and 1, of course, was more than 
ever certain that the girl was going to be 
a tremendous smash. That I had found 
someone, developed someone, who would 
most certainly become one of the screen's 


enduring personalities. No question 
about it. She had . . . she had a lumi- 
nous quality that . . . it's impossible 


to explain this to a layman. There are 
people, however, who are bland, color- 
less, insipid, until you photograph 
them. And suddenly, the scrcen is 
minated with a life force that is positive- 
ly blinding. She had that quality. And 
so I told her again, that night of the 
party, 1 took her aside, and we were 
drinking quietly, and I reminded her of 
what she had been, an unknown model 
for a juvenile fashion magazine, and of 
what she would most certainly become 
once this film was released, and 1 begged 
her not to throw this away оп a silly 
flirtation with her leading man, a man 
of his reputation. The press was there, 
you know, this was quite an occasion—t 
had met the host on the Riviera, oh, 
years ago, when I doing another 
film, and this was something of a reun- 
ion. Well. Well, I suppose none of it 
matters quite, does it? She's dead. She 
drowned the next day. 

What happened? At the party? 

They managed to get some photo- 
graphs of her. There is а long covered 
walk at the hotel, leading to the tower 
apartments that overlook the dock. The 
paparazzi got some pictures of the two 
of them in a somewhat, shall we say, 


compromising attitude. I tried to get the 
cameras, 1 struggled with one of the 
photographers — 


Were those the photographs that weve 
later published? After the accident? 

Yes, yes. E knew even shen, of course. 
When I failed to get those cameras, I 
knew her career was ruined, I knew that 
everything I'd done, all the careful work, 
n—and all for her, you 


know, all to make the girl a star, a 
person in her own right—all of it was 
wasted. I took her to her room. I scold- 
ed her severely and reminded her that 
makeup call was for six Алм. 

What happened the next morning? 

She came out to the barge at cight 
o'clock, made up and in costume. She 
was wearing a bikini, with a robe over 
it. It was quite a chilly day. 

Was she behaving strangely? 

Strangely? | don't know what you 
mean. She seemed thoroughly chastised, 
as well she might have, She sat alone 
and talked to no one. But, aside from 
that, she seemed perfectly all right. 

No animosity between you? 

No, no. A bit of alienation, perhaps. 1 
had, after all, been furious with her the 
night before and had soundly repri- 
manded her. But I am a professional, 
you know, and I did have a scene to 
shoot. As I recall, I was quite courteous 
and friendly. When I saw she was 
chilled, in fact, I offered her my Thermos, 

Your Thermos? 

Yes. Tea. А Thermos of tea. I like my 
tea strong, almost to the point of bitter- 
ness, On location, 1 can never get any- 
one to brew it to my taste, so I do it 
myself, сизу the Thermos with me. 
That’s what I offered to her. The Ther- 
mos of tea I had brewed in my room 
before going out to the barge. 

And did she accept it? 

Gratefully. She was shivering. There 
was quite a sharp wind, the beginning 
of the mistral, 1 would imagine. She sat 
drinking the tea while I explained the 
scene to her. We were alone in the 
stern, everyone clsc was up forward, 
bustling about, getting ready for the shor 

Did she mention anything about the 
night before? 

Not a word. Nor did I expect her to. 
She only complained that the tea was 
too bitter, І saw to it that she drank 
every drop. 

Why? 

Why? Гуе already told you. It was 
uncommonly cold that day, 1 didn't 


want to risk her coming down with 
anything. 
Sir... was there any other reason for 


offering her the tea? For making certain 
that she drank every drop? 

What do you mean? 

I'm only reiterating now what some of 
the people on the barge have already 
said. 

Yes, and what's that? 

That the girl was drunk when she 
reported for work, that you tried to 
sober her up and that she was still 
drunk when she went into the water. 

Nonsense. No one drinks on my sets. 


Even if I'd worked with W. C. Fields, I 
would not have permitted him to drink. 
And I respected him highly. For an 
actor, he was a sensitive and decent 
man. 

Yet rumors persist that the girl was 
drunk when she climbed from the cam- 
era barge into the speedboat. 

She was cold sober. I would just love 
to know how such rumors start. The girl 
finished her tea and was sitting alone 
with me for more than three hours. We 
were having some color difficulty with 
the speedboat; I didn't like the way the 
green bow was registering and I asked 
that it be repainted. As а result, prepa- 
ration for the shot took longer than 
wed expected. I was afraid it might 
cloud up and we'd have to move indoors 
to the cover set. The point is, however, 
that in all that time, now а single soul 
came anywhere near us. So how in God's 
name would anyone know whether the 
girl was drank or not? Which she 
wasn't, 1 can definitely assure you 

They say, sir 

They, they, who the hell are they? 

The others on the barge. They say 
that when she went forward to climb 
down into the speedboat, she seemed 
unsure of her footing. They say she 
appeared glassy-eyed— 

Rubbish. 

—that when she asked if the shooting 
might be postponed. 

All rubbish. 

—her voice was weak, somehow with 
out force. 

I can tell you definitely and without 
reservation, and I can tell you as the 
single human being who was with that 
giri from the moment she stepped onto 
the barge until the moment she climbed 
to the speedboat some three and a 
half hours later, that she was at all times 
alert, responsive and in complete con 
trol of her faculties. She did not want to 
go into the water, because it was cold 
But that was a simple fact and 1 could 
not control the temperature of the 
ocean or the air, Nor could I reasonably 
postpone shooting when we were in d: 
r of losing our light and when wc 
finally had everything, including the 
damn speedboat, rcady to roll. 

So she went into the water. As in 
structed. 

Yes. She was supposed to swim a short 
ance under water and then surface. 
That was the way I'd planned the scene. 
She went into the water, the neras 
were rolling, we . . . none of us quite 
realized. at first that she was taking an 
monly long time to surface. By 
wned upon us, it was too 
late. He, of course, immediately jumped 
into the water after her- 

He? 

Her leading man, his heroic move, his 


“I thought you cowboys only died with your boots on.” 
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hairy-chested star gesture, She was dead 
when he reached her. 

What caused her to drown? A cramp? 
Undertow? What? 

1 haven't the foggiest idea 
happen. What more can 1 say? This was 
а particularly unfortunate опе and I 
regret it. But the past is the past and if 
one continues to dwell upon it. one сап 
casily lose sight of the present. I tend. 
not to ruminate, Rumimation is only 
stagnation. I plan ahead and, in that 
way, the future never comes as a shock. 
10 know, for example. 
that by the time this appears in print, I 
will be editing and scoring a film I have 
not yet begun to shoot. There is verity 
und substance to routine that varies only 
slightly. It provides а reality that is all 
too often lacking in the motion-piaure 
indusuj. 

This new film. sir 

I thought you'd never ask. 

What is it about? 

I never discuss the plot or theme of a 
movie. If 1 were able to do justice to a 
story by capsulizing it into three or four 
paragraphs, why would I then have to 
spend long months filming it? The syn- 
opsis, as such, was invented by Holly- 


Accidents 


Is comforting 


wood executives, who need so-called story 
analysts 10 provide simple translations, 
because they themselves are incapable of 


reading anything more difficult than 


178 "Run, Spot, run.” 


What can you tell us about your new 
film, sir? 

1 can tell you that it is set in Yugoslz 
via and that I will take full cinematic 
lvantage of the rugged coastal terrain 
there. І can tell you that it is a love 
story of unsurpassing beauty and that I 
have found an unusually talented girl to 
play the lead. She has never made a film 
belore, she was workin litle 


with a 


theater group on La Cienega when I 
discovered her, quite by chance. A 
hiend of mine asked me to look in 


on an original the group was doing, 
thought there might be film possibilities 
iu it, and so forth. The play was a 
hopeless botch, but the girl was a revela 
tion. 1 had her tested immediately and 
the results were staggering. What lup- 
peus before the camera is ali that mat- 
1 vou know, which is why 
our important stage personalities have 
поа able хо пике а 
transition to films. This girl h 
bi 


some of 


been successful 


йз a vi- 


псу that causes one to forget complere- 
ly that there are mechanical appliances 
such as projectors or screens involved 
It is inciedible, iv uncanny 
It is as though her Ше force transcends 
the medium itself, sidesteps it, so to 
sp achieves direa uninvolved 
communication at а response level 1 
would never have thonght existed, I've 


is almost 


she 


been working with her for, oh, cusily 


six months and she's remarkably 
receptive combination of in- 
telligence and beauty. 1 
would be foolish to make any sort ol 
prediction about the furure, considering 
the present climate of Hollywood and 
the uncertain footing of the entire in- 
dustry. But if this girl continues to lis 
ten and to learn. if she 
work as hard in the months ah 
she has already worked, then 
proper vehicle and the proper guidance 
—both of which I fully intend to supply 
—1 cannot but foresee a brilliant career 
for her. 

15 there anything you would care to 
say, sir, about the future of the industry 


in general? 


now 
D 


incandescent 


iy willing to 
d as 


ven the 


I never deal in generalities, only spe 
сїйсє. 1 feel that 
men dedicated to the art ol making 
good motion picumes—aud Fm not talk 
ing now about pornography posing as 
art nor. pathological disorders posing. as 
humor—as long as there are men willing 
to make the sacrifices necessary to bring 
quality films to the public, the industry 
will survive. I intend to survive along 
with it. In fact, to be more specific, 1 
intend to endu 

Thank you, sir. 


js long as there are 
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parents was after me and my own mom- 
ma and daddy was after me. The girls 
kept sayin’, "You gotta marry me," but 
I'd have to have been а Mormon to do 
ht by all three of ‘em. I told ‘em, 
Im пог gonna marry any of you!” 
But finally, this one girl went to the 
dean and the president of the school, 
and more out of sheer weariness than 
anythin’ else, I finally agreed to marry 
her. But we never did live together and 
we had the thing dissolved after a whil 
But I always recognized ай my illegiti- 
mate kids, 1 never denied nd I do 
my best to take care of "em. After all, 
they didn't ask me to bring ‘em into th 


em, 


world. 

PLAYBOY: Were you complerely out for 
yourself at that time, or had you begun 
to take an interest im politics or civil 
rights? 

EVERS: Can't stay in the sack all the time. 
No, I was always involved, whether 1 
was hustlin’ or studyin. I mean, in 
Mississippi, civil rights wasn't somethin’ 
you could take up and then put down 
again when you felt like it. It was our 
lives at stake And 
first 
"im Mississippi 


and our kids’ futures. 


ап to sce the 


after the war, you beg 
vs of an awake 
Black GIs who'd gone ош and fought 
for their country cime back second-class 


stirr 


they didn't 
longer. They knew thin, 


citizens and accept it 
could be dif 
In 1946, 


we was gonna 


no 


ferent, and should be different 
Medgar and I decided 
register and vote, which was unheard of 
for black folks in those days. Before we 
went out to the county courthouse to 
register, we went and told Momma what 
we was gonna do. I can see her still: She 
was washin' clothes in a tin bucket with 
homemade lye soap, and she didn’t say a 
in’ the 
clothes with an old stick, her lips moy- 
in’. She was prayin’. 

Anywa 
county courthouse, they wouldn't let us 
register. The clerk said, "Who you nig 
gers think vou And I told him, 
Ve've grown up here, we've fought for 
this country and we think we should 
register." He said gain, and when 
we insisted, they threatened us. But we 
kept comin’ back and finally they gave 
in, And then some local racists called on 
ddy and they him. “Your 
boys better not come vote, ‘cause we 
gon’ git ‘em if they do.” As the clection 
approached, old Bilbo was goin’ up and 
in’, “The best way to 
stop niggers from votin’ is to visit "em 
the night before election.” And Medgar 
id. me, we said, “Let ‘em come on and 


word, she jus’ stood there chur 


‚ when we showed up at the 


аге?“ 


по 


warned 


down the state s; 


visit us. We'll kill ‘em if they do.” But 
nobody never came, and on the day of 
the election, Medgar and me 
friends went down to the courthouse to 
vore, and the place was surrounded by 
about 200 crackers, all with rifles and 
shotguns and pistols, I never saw so 
many guns in one place, not even in the 
Army. They was all over the courthouse 
square and sittin’ in their pickup tucks 

When we started to go into the court 
house, they blocked us off from the 
enuance, and stood there on the 
courthouse steps, cyeballin' "em. We had 
guns, too, and 1 had а long-handled. .38 


nd some 


we 


and a switchblade knife in my pockets. 
The old derk, Mr. Brand, he 
scurried and said, "Charles, you 
and Medgar. you all go back, you gon’ 
trouble.” And I said, “Lemme tell 
you somethin’, Mr. Brand. We gon’ vote 
or else we all gon’ go to hell. It's up to 
you, Give us our ballots.” He just turned 
tail and hurried away. Well, we split up 
and tried 10 get in by some of the side 
entrances, but they was all blocked by 
gun«arryin" rednecks And then, as I 
came up to one door, I suddenly spotted 
a familiar face. It was the druggist we'd 
bought all our drugs and tooth paste 


circuit 


over 


cause 


We'd always considere: 


from for 
him a friend. So T was glad to see him 
nd F said hello. But he jus’ patted the 
gun in his hip pocket and hissed at me. 


years. 


V 


A lot to 


drink without 


E 
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“Listen, nigger, 


in't nothin’ happened to bunch of 'em followed us, hantin’, “We'll a month. We was livin’ over a funeral 
you yet.” You could jus’ hear the hate gi 


niggers,” but we pulled parlor owned by our uncle, Mark Thom- 
drip from his words. Somehow, that 1 d said, “All right, crackers, we as, and 1 ma ed it for him. It wi 
hurt, ‘cause Га always thought he t you. Come on down here— at this time that my daddy got sick 
real good folks; I'd belicved that man, now!” But they were cowards; they was over in Decatur, seriously sick. We 
and 1 felt like somethin’ died inside me afr; of us, even though they had us rushed him to the white hospi 
and suddenly I thought, what the hell, | oumumbered ten to one, and they Union, but they wouldn't admit hi 
don't care if they kill me, what difference turned heel and went away. But they room or a ward like white patient: 
does it make, ? I think at that ight u important lesson that day. jus stretched him out on а cot 
moment I really wanted to die, but | By guardin' that ballot box so tight. basement, all d 
wasnt gonna ecks the they told us there was somethin’ vital іп with rats and roaches, I fought w 


PLAYBOY 


out votin’, that it’s the key to power. ‘em, I argued and р em 
And we never forgot that lesson. to put him in a ward, but they wouldn't 
«i I said, PLAYBOY: How long was it before you listen to me. 
to me" меге allowed to vote? That was in ‘53. and no white hospi- 
And I ылы [t him and he didn’t do a one year. We voted in the tals would go outa their way for a 
thing. y electio 1917. But we k patient. Some wouldn't even. put 


in the base 


Once we all finally got inside the was still the exception at that time, of him 
courthouse, we got hold of our ballots, ks was still too intimi- 
but then we found we still couldn't 
vore, ‘cause they'd locked the ballot box PLAYBOY: When did you aud Medgar — basement, he jus w 
inside an office, and they was standin’ become active in the NAAGP? When they called а 
n the Lite Forties, when it began dead, I jumped 
Tm goin’ through "em." but Med- organizin' state-wide. Meanwhile, же 
nd on my arm and both graduated from college, and Med- спои) experience in the unde 
int had gone to Mound Bayou, a small — bu: to know how dead bodies was 
Negro town іп the Delta, to sell treated, and 1 didn't want nobody to 

c. I went back into the Service mes with Daddy's body but me. And 
the Korean War. and it was in When I put his body in the 1 

that 1 married Nan. When p. white doctor comes up to me a 
moved to Phil. “How in hell can you do somethin’ 
that? If you can pick up your own dea 
e him back, the 


B tum 


in that 
y and died. 
mc hc was 
the hearse 


three deep in front of the entrance. I EVERS: 
said, 


g 


. he put his h 
l, “No, Charley, don't try. It 
worth it” He ld me away, say 
"We'll get ‘em next time.” And as we insur 
left. the druggist shouted at us, “You du 
ay from here ‘fore those d 
looked at got outa the Army, we 
him cold nothin’  adelphia, Mississippi, and I worked 
gonna happen to us ‘cept what happens teachin’ school for a while; 1 taught 
to you.” And he knew I meant it. A — history and couched football. I got $100 


som 


him, “How much heart does 
pur him down 


i. and Т was ìn sort of a daze 
ted to embalm him myself, but my 
nily stopped me from ihat. But I 
dressed him myself. At d 


рей. 
a die while later, 
almost as if she wanted то follow Da 
Momma died, too. Those w 
I wied to get outside of m 

iel, and 1 threw myself into ci 
iy. I kicked off a 


Phi 
clected voter- 
virman for the Negroes of 


Mississippi, 
registration 


state. His wile Myilic was 
ty to Kill bim, b 
ou have to m 


Medgar jus’ said, 
€ sacrifices to make 
He always believed that, right 
to the | day he sacrificed his life for wl 
he believed in. The board of опе 
learnin’ rejected Medgar’s applicati 
but he had becom portant symbol 
ad he was ap- 
secretary for the 
preparin" a big push 
in Misisippi after the Supreme Court's 
school-desegregation rulin’ 
PLAYBOY: Were you working closely with 
him at that time? 

180 “... Talk about stubborn!” EVERS: Yes, b was, ‘specially on voter 
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registration, 1 was also runnin’ several 
businesses of my own at this time, In 


addition to my colored cab company, 
the first in the state, I had a burial- 


insurance business, as well as runnin’ my 
uncle's funeral parlor. 1 abo ran a small 
hotel with a café, which gave local black 
folks the first chance in their life to have 
a Coke or milk shake while they was 
sittin’ down; always before, they could 
only buy ‘em from a takeout stand at 
the white drugstore. I was also the first 
black disc jockey in Mississippi, on sta- 
ton WHOC, and I had a large, loyal 
audience. And Id always urge black 
folks over the air to go out and pay 
their poll tax and register to vote. The 
white racists was mad about that, and 
they was also mad that I was on my way 
to becomin' a successful businessman 
with a healthy bank balance. Nothin’ 
riles ‘em more th black man 
make good, ‘specially a black man who 
won't crawl to ‘em and shuffle and beg. 
So they saw me as а threat, and a bunch 
of 'em started out to destroy me financial- 
ly. And they succeeded. They pressured 
the owner of my hotel and nt not 
10 renew my lease, and they arranged it 
so I couldn't renew my cab license either. 
‘Then they hassled the man who sold me 
caskets and first he cut off my credit and 
then refused to sell to me at all. 

They also manufactured incidents, 


stau 


like they'd drive their cars into the side 
of my hearse or one of my cabs, and 
then they'd sue me for damages. And in 
those local white courts, they wouldn't 
have no trouble collectin’, neither. Fi- 
Шу, after suin’ mc several times, they 
got a judgment of $5000 against me and 
T just couldn't raise the money to pay it, 
so they took all my possessions and 
attached all my property. They stripped 
our house bare of furniture and. auc 
tioned it all off. I lost everythin’. They 
even put so much pressure on Mr. Cole, 
the owner of the radio station, that I 
resigned my job there rather than эсс 
him lose his advertisin and go broke. I 
was completely cleaned out. We didn't 
even have enough money to get outa 
Philadelphia, so our friends and neigh- 
bors took a collection and they raised 
$26 in pennies and dimes. I sent my 
wile and our kids off to her mother's 
house and 1 headed for Flint, Mid 
to find a job. My money ran out in 
Chicago, so I stayed on there at my 
sister’s place. That was 1956, and I stayed 
in Chicago until 1063. 

PLAYBOY: Were you the civil 
hts movement during that period? 
EVERS: No. not completely. I still visited 
Mississippi regular. and ГА help ош any 
way I could when I was there, and I 
kept in close touch with Medgar on 
issues of strategy and organization. We 


nactive 


was always jawin' over the phone about 
опе thing or another. But in the be- 
ginnin' my main thought was gettin’ 
enough money to keep my family to- 
gether. It was rough at first. I worked as 
men’sroom attendant in the Conrad 
Hilton at night for a salary of three 
dollars and a percentage of the tips, and 
durin’ the day I worked in а meat- 
packin house in the stockvards for $60 
a week, And I was in a mean mood those 
days. Any drunk come in the hotel wash- 
room, I'd roll him quick, have his wallet 
out, empty it and back in his pocket 
before he ever guessed what was hap- 
penin’. And after a while, I drifted into 
the numbers racket as a policy runner. I 
was more or less workin’ for the Syndi 
cate, but eventually I got my own per- 
sonal operation goin’ right under their 
nose. I was never greedy, but I skimmed 
off $400 to S500 a week. I was never 
arrested, neither; I kept the cops paid olt 
nd stayed оша trouble. I ran some 
girls for a while, too, but I got оша 
that after а year or so. After a while, I 
was back on my fcet again and had 


some money in the bank, so I got outa 
the numbers game and I invested my 
money. I bought three bars, and 1 ако 


got into the jukebox business, though 
the Syndicate tried to frighten me 
I also ran an after-hours place called 
‘The Club House, and ran a good boot- 


“Boy, how warped can you get?" 


leggin’ business on the side. And all the 
while, I was also teachin’ school I 
taught history and physical education in 
Robbins, Ilinois an old black town 
outside of Chicago. I must've been the 
only policy ‚ bootleggin’ school. 
teacher in llinois! 
PLAYBOY: What did Medgar 
your illegal activities? 
EVERS: Well, like I told you, much as 
Medgar and I loved each other, we was 
two different people with two different 
outlooks on life. I'd send him money all 
along—he never had nothin’—but I 
In't have the heart to tell him where 
it came from. He would've thought it 
was dirty money, and he would've been. 
right. Medgar was a saintly man; he 
wasn't interested in money, only in jus 
tice for our people. I used to argue with 
him and urge him to stress black In 
ness development more, ‘cause without 
green power, you never gonna have no 
real black power. You can't spend civil 
ights, and a man ain't really free u 
he has economic freedom as well 
political and social freedom. Medgar 
ways used to say get the vote, and I'd 
say get the dollar. We was both right. 
But there was really no fundamental 
ference between me and Medgar, jus’ 
a difference of emphasis. It's funny, you 
now, I could never do some of the 
gs today I did back in Chicago. Not 


think of 


less 


th 


ause I'm so pure or nothin’, but after 
Medgars death, somethin’ happened to 
me. | felt he had to live on through me, 
and I had to live my life in a way he'd 
be proud of. Thats why I'm a reformed 
hustler. | don't wanna let Medgar down, 
or the principles he died Го 
PLAYBOY: Did you feel you'd let him down 
by not being there when he was killed 
EVERS: That's somethin’ I can never for- 
give myself for. Ive accepted my dad- 
dy's death, and my momma's death, and 
my sister Ruth's death, but Гус never 
been able to accept Medgar's death, 
“cause E wasn't there. I know everybody 
says I couldn't have prevented it if I'd 
been there, and that's probably true. 
But in my heart, I can never accept the 
fact that I wasnt there beside him. 


How did you react to the news 
of his murder? 

EVERS: God, like а nightma 
jus thinkin’ about it. I'd spoken to 
Medgar on the phone jus three days 
before his death and he'd s to 
"Now. Charley, be careful, "cause it's 
worse there than it is here.” And I said, 
"No, you're the one to be careful, ‘cause 
you know all those Kluxers down there 
are after you for registerin’ all those 
black folks. And if they can stop you, 
they'll feel like they've got everythin’ 
under control.” But he said, "Don't wor- 


e, 


ту about me, I'm gonna make it. You 
jus’ be careful.” And, 1 don't know, 
maybe we both sensed somethin’ 
suddenly we was both cryin’ over the 
phone. So I said, "Look, you want me to 
come on down there?" And he said, 
you're due to come anyway next week.” 
was Sunday, and that Wednesday 1 
came home around three AM. and as I 
drove up, I saw all the lights were on in 
our house. I knew somethin’ was wrong, 
and I pulled out my gun—I always packed 
a gun in Chicago—and ran up to the 
porch. 

Inside, the house was filled w 
and Nan came up to me and 
"Come on back here, Charles," and pulled 
me toward a back. "What's wrong? 
1 asked. "Somethin' happen to Мера 
I think I'd suspected it from the begin- 
nin. “Yes,” Nan said, “they shot him." 
Vell,” E said, “they probably jus’ winged 
him. They can't kill the Evers boys; they 
been tryin’ for years.” “No, Charles,” Nan 
told me softly, "he's dead.” And I don't 
remember anythin’ after that till I got 
off a plane in Jackson the next mornin’, 
I must've been in a state of shock. My 
daughter told me later that I'd told her, 
T'I] never come back to Chicago. I ain't 
comin’ back. I shouldn't have left М 
sippi in the first place.” And God, how 
all that old hatred of the white man 

(continued on page 186) 


ith people, 
quietly, 
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PAOLO SOLERI arcologist 


SOCIETY HAS BECOME “sclerotic, asphyxiated, poisoned by wastes, 
troubled by inner strife, unfit to live." The rantings of a 
street-corner fundamentalist? No, though apocalyptic prophe- 
cies are not uncommon to Paolo Soleri, founder of a new 
architectural movement. A student of Frank Lloyd Wright, a 
bellmaker, teacher and poet, Turin-born Soleri, 52, is at work 
comprehensive projection for the future of urban man at 
Cosanti, a desert atelicr ncar Phoenix. He calls his master plan 
arcology, a cybernetic marriage of architecture and ecology 
seeking to metamorphose our sprawling cities into single mile- 
high megastructures that would house, employ, entertain and 
sustain up to 2,000,000 inhabitants in an area the size of 
Manhattan Island. With an almost puritanicil aversion to 
waste, Soleri’s philosophy comprises both an indictment of and 
an alternative to megalopolitan fallout; the destructiveness and 
pollution of the automobile—and the land and Iabor that are 
pressed into its service—are Soleri's special targets. With an 
urban system concentrated around man, he says, the car and 
the “asphalt nightmare" it creates would be obsolete. In his 
seminal book Arcology: The City in the Image of Man, Soleri 
presents his vision as “an "environmental toy’ offering un 
elements for surprise and stimulation,” a “Euclidean univer: 
wherein any point in the superstructure is a maximum of 15 
minutes from the 1,000,000 people housed on its skin. Soleri’s 
exhortation is to arcologize the most improbable places: His In- 
frababel is designed to fill abandoned quarries; Vcladiga hollows 
out a dam; Novanoah is seagoing; Arcube and Hexahedron 
will adorn the prairie with sculptural skylines; and Stone- 
bow will arch over rivers or canyons. All are designed to en- 
hance not merely our chances for survival but the quality of life 
for healthy men on a healthy planet. W. Н. Auden once wrote, 
"Let us honor if we can / the vertical man / Though we value 
none / but the horizontal one." Obviously, Paolo Soleri concurs. 
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DAVID SIDELL brat baron 


IF WE EVER SEE the last of those neon-lit plasticfood franchises, 
а lion's share of the credit should go to David Sidell, the 31- 
year-old bachelor president of the Bratskellar resta . Eight 
years ago, fresh out of the University of Illinois with a degree 
n business ion, Chicagoan Sidell noted a dearth of 
attractive dining spots where one could eat inexpensively, un- 
pretentiously—but well. So he decided to start one of his own 
with simple, hearty, moderately priced fare such as Bratwurst 
and kraut. chili, steak. shrimps boiled in beer and hamburger 
cloaked in rarebit, plus good wines and spirits served in the 
masculine atmosphere of a Heidelberg Bierstube. With the 
help of two friends and a pooled sum of $9000, Sidell opened. 
s first Bratskellar in Chicago's Old Town. His horizons soon 
expanded to Denver and then father west ro California, where 
Bratskellars now flourish in San Francisco, La Jolla, Orange, 
Marina del Rey, Westwood. Beverly Hills and West Holly- 
wood. In dramatic contrast to most of the short-order eateries 
that proliferate from coast to coast, cach Bratskellar is hand- 
somcly accoutered with carved oak chairs, medieval coats of 
ms, authentic Gothic sconces, massive chandeliers and vaulted 
ceilings. In fact, the distinctive decor of the Bratskellars has 
been so admired, Sidell says, that “we've decided to go into 
interior planning as a phase of the business and have formed 
a subsidiary, Creative Design & Import, Ltd.” Even more than 
his flair for good food and Old World settings, however, it's 
Sidell's talent for researching new sites, negotiating leases and 
arranging finances that has spurred the rest 
phenomenal growth. Though his business has boomed into a 
multimillion-dollar enterprise, the young entrepreneur, who 
now lives in Brentwood, California, and breeds Arabian horses 
as a hobby, still remains relatively unimpressed with wealth. 
What's more, despite his affluence, Sidell pays his Bratskellars 
the ultimate compliment: They're his favorite restaurants. 
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PAUL М. McCLOSKEY primary challenger 


VIRTUALLY NO ONE had heard of the young lawycr from San 
Mateo Count until he torpedoed the Good Ship 
Lollipop in а 1967 Congressional election. Since outpolling 
Shirley Temple Black, Representative Paul ("Pete") McCloskey 
has weathered almost four years on Capitol Hill and is now 
emerging as the Republican rebel who hopes “to embarrass the 
President into ending the war" or even to help “dump Nixon" 
next year in а G.O.P. replay of Eugene McCarthy's 1968 
"dump Johnson" drive. A 43-year-old father of four, and one 
of the most qualified environmental experts in the House, 
McCloskey is a Navy veteran who served with the Marines 
during the Korean War and won the Silver Star, two Purple 
Hearts and the Navy Cross—his Service's highest award—in 
combat as a second lieutenant. In fact, it's on his experience 
as a military tactician and on his knowledge of the Constitution 
(he's written a textbook on the subject) that he bases 
ment against Nixon’s prolongation of the wa 
efforts to curb the President's warmaking powers, he spon- 
sored several dovish amendments, notably the repeal of the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution and an unsuccessful cutoff of Vietnam- 
war funding. And he called for 1 dialog on Nixon's 
chment on constitutional grounds. Now McCloskey сез 
ies as the only way left to influence the President's 
policies. But the White House and many members of his party 
are ignoring him for the moment. “I haven't heard of him," 
Kansas Senator and С. O. P. National Committee Chairman 
Robert Dole cracked. "How do you spell that last name— 
McWhat werick McCloskey, unflapped by his party's d 
approbation, is marshaling forces for the New Hampshire, 
and other state pr - “This President has carved 
st him—the 
s McCloskey 
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poured back. I thought I'd outgrown 
but now it was stronger than ever. 
But most of all I hated Charles Evers, 
"cause I couldn't free myself of the feel- 
in’ that if I'd been there with Medgar, 
I might've saved his life. I carried a 
gun, and I kept th n I might've 
done somethin’, That thought ate away 
at me; it wouldn't let me sleep at night. 
PLAYBOY: Medgar was shot from hiding 
by a high-powered rifle. What difference 
would your presence have made? 

Evers: I know, I know, that's what Nan 
tells me; that's what everybody tells me. 
But it still don't tree me of that guilt. 
And what a cowardly way to kill a good 
man like Medgar, shootin’ him in the 
back from some bushes. Jus’ a few weeks 
before, they'd fire-bombed his house, you 
know, and after that, Medgar trained 
his kids to drop flat to the floor when- 
ever they heard an unusual noise. He 
шей to turn it into a game, sayin’, 
“Thats what Daddy did in the Army.” 
But they knew it wasn’t a game, and 
they'd say to him all the time, “Daddy, 
please be careful." And he'd get all those 
death threats on his phone, jus' like I do 
today. He'd try to talk to 'em, but 
they jus’ hung up. And then that night 
around 12:30, he pulled up outside the 
house, got out of the car and the bastard 
shot him in the back. When his wife ran 
to open thc door, he was lyin' there 
dyin’ on the front steps in a pool of 
blood. The children saw it all, and over 
and over again, they begged him to get 
up. But he was dead. Medgar was dead. 
PLAYBOY: Byron de la Beckwith, an arch- 
stgregationist Greenwood business 
was tricd for the murder and released 
after two hung jurics. Do you think that 
was another example of "Mississippi 
justice"? 

EVERS: Of course it was. Beckwith's finger- 
prints were found on the murder weap- 
on; his car was placed at the scene; in any 
other state, he would've been convict- 
cd of firstdegree murder. But to a great 
many white Mississippians, Beckwith 
was a hero. I remember when they was 
impanelin’ the jurors at his trial, the 
first question the prosecutor asked po- 
tential jurors was, “Do you believe it’s a 
aime for a white man to kill a nigger? 
And they had quite a delay in the 
proceedin's until they could find 12 Mis- 
sissippi whites who did—or at least were 
willin’ to say they did. While the trial 
was on, Governor Ross Barnett came 
into the courtroom and shook Beckwith's 
hand and hugged him. And General 
Edwin Walker, the Bircher, came all 
the way down from Dallas to congratu- 
late Beckwith and lend him his support. 
When Beckwith was let off and returned 
to his home town of Greenwood, he was 
greeted. with big welcomin’ signs and 
cheers, everythin’ but ticker tape. He 


186 ran for lieutenant governor a few years 


back, and although he lost, he got a big 
vote. What a way to make a reputation. 
PLAYBOY: What would you do if you 
came face to face with Medgar's murderer 
today? 

EVERS: Well, I can tell you what I 
would've done a few years ago: 1 would've 
Killed him. Jus like that. I would've 
broke his dirty slimy neck. But I think 
—1 hope, anyway—that if I saw him 
today, Га just pity him. I may be a 
sinner, but I'm also a religious man, and 
I believe that if he doesn’t get his pun- 
ishment in this life, he'll get it in the 
next. But I'd fight to contro] my owi 
emotions, 'cause if I resorted to vio- 
lence, I'd be just as low as hc was. I 
think I've done more to kill Medgar’ 


s 
killer by registerin’ 200,000 blacks across 
the state, by bein’ elected mayor of Fay- 
ette and by runnin' for governor than if I 
put a bullet through him. "Cause when 
he killed Medgar, he thought he was 
killin’ black progress in this state. But 
he didn't. We're ten times stronger to- 
day than we was then, and we'll be even 
stronger tomorrow. 

PLAYBOY: Why did you decide to take 
over Medgar’s role as state NAACP 
leader? 

Evers: I felt so guilty about not bein’ 
with Medgar when they killed him that 
I wanted with all my heart to carry on 
his work. I couldn't desert him a second 
time. So the day before Mcdgar's funeral 
in Jackson, when some black people was 
tryin’ to find somebody to lead the move- 
ment, I told 'em, "You don't have to 
look any further, ‘cause I'm gon’ take his 
place.” I didn’t give a damn for his tide, 
but I was determined to see his work go 
forward. The NAACP national office in 
New York wasn't too happy about 
there's never been too much love lost be- 
tween me and Roy Wilkins, ‘cause he 
can't control me. But they couldn't do 
much else other than accept it, since the. 
local people were all behind me. But I 
tell you, it wasn't easy for me to go on. I 
jus prayed I wouldn't have a br 
down, ‘cause I knew Medgar would've 
expected me to keep goin’. But I was 
filled with such hatc, hate for myself. 
and for white folks, it was like a sickness. 
PLAYBOY: Did you entertain any thoughts 
of going after Medgar's killer yourself? 
EVERS: I wanted to kill any white man 
then. I planned to revive the idea Med- 
gar and I had when we was kids of 
formin a Mau Mau band and roamin" 
round the state killin’ a man at 
random once a week, always in a differ 
ent part of the state and with a different 
weapon each time. Some I'd shoot, 
others I'd stab, others I'd poison. I'd 
pick the leadin’ racists in each county 
and knock 'em off one by one. Jus 
killin’ the man who murdered Medgar 
wouldn't have been enough. I was really 


hungry for white folks’ blood. I must've 
been a little unhinged after Medgar's 
death, ‘cause I was really serious about 
the whole thing. I even stockpiled some 
guns and ammunition. 

But in the back of my mind, some- 
thin’ always held me back. I could hear 
Medgar's soft voice whisperin’, “That’s 
not the way, Charles, that’s not the 
way.” And finally, that murderous mood 
passed away. I came to realize that if I 
Jet "cm turn me into a black racist, H 
learned to hate all white pcople blind- 
ly, jus like Klansmen hate all black 
people, then they would've won, and 
Medgar and everythin’ he stood for 
would've lost. So I decided to fight 
white racism economically and. political- 
ly, by registerin black voters and elect- 
in’ black candidates to office, not by 
Killin’ nobody or creatin’ more violence 
and more polarization. I know now that's 
what Medgar would've wanted me to do, 
and all that hate sickness has gone outa 
my mind. I can't say that the scars 
Medgar's death left me with are healed, 
‘cause they never will be, But I don't 
think of revenge no more. And I was 
helped а great deal in those dark 
months after Medgar's death by two 
men I grew very close to—Martin Lu- 
ther King and Bobby Kennedy. I never 
dreamed when we were together that 
theyd be cut down just like Medgar 
within a few years. 
PLAYBOY: What was your 
with Dr. King? 

EVERS: I'd never met him until Medgar's. 
funeral, but we liked each other right 
away and soon became close friends. 
Whenever he was organizin' a march or 
demonstration or an nizational proj- 
ect, Га пу to help him out, and he'd 
do the same for me in Mississippi. He 
was a fine man, and he did a lot of good. 
Maybe the most important contribution 
he made was to awaken the conscience 
of moderate American whites, people 
who'd dosed their eyes too long to the 
plight of the black man. He was a moral 
leader of the highest caliber, a really 
good man, a pure man, That's why it 
was so sickenin' when J. Edgar Hoover 
floated that rumor that he had files and 
recordin’s of Martin with women. Now, 
Martin was a minister, but he was also a 
human bein’ and a normal man, and 
even if he did have a hankcrin' for wom- 
en, what business is it of that shriveled 
up old tyrant J. Edgar Hoover? Lord 
knows, nobody could ever accuse him 
of likin’ women. Why doesn't somebody 
check his sex life out? But instead of 
tryin’ to protect Martin's life, he was 
busy havin" his agents invade his privacy 
and try to blackmail him, 

PLAYBOY: There seems to be a consensus 
among black leaders that Dr. King's mur- 
der was the result of a well-organized 
conspiracy. Do you agree? 

EVERS: Of course I do. І think anybody 
with any sense does. And James Earl Ray 
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Do you have 
an unfaithful watch? 


At first you tell yourself, “What’s a few min- 
utes off 

But when you catch your watch cheating on 
you time and time again, when you're forced to 
turn to the wrist of some stranger... 

That's when you wish you had an Accutron? 
watch. 

Its tuning fork movement is guaranteed to 
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has admitted as much. If you follow his 
movements all across America and Can- 
ada and Europe and the large sums of 
money that were available to him and the 
forged passports and travel documents 
and the circumstances of the shootin’ 
itself, you can't come to any other con- 
clusion. ‘This was а dumb petty crimina 
whose only talent was he was a good shot. 
He was a loser; he'd never even managed. 
to stick up a gas station before, and sud- 
denly he's travelin’ all over the world like 
ames Bond. There was big money be- 
d Kings death, whiteracist money. 
King knew they w 

come to accept the idea philosophically. 
And they got him. 

PLAYBOY: You said carlicr that your ca- 
pacity for Dr. Kings kind of nonvio- 
lence goes only so far. How far? 

EVERS: I'm not quite as absolute on it as 
Martin was, or Gandhi before him. May- 
be it's jus my temperament. I remem- 
ber once before the James Meredith 


march, Martin spent a week with me in 
my home in Jackson, which was full of 
guns—rifles, pistols, even automatic 


weapons— cause we'd had а lotta threats 
and harassment and I wasn't takin’ no 
danes. Martin, he said to me, 


“Charles, I'm nonviolent, but I fecl saf- 
er when I'm around you than 1 do with 
anybod 


I know you got plenty of pro- 
God, when I think of him 
out on that motel balcony in 


Memphis for a breath of fresh air and 
gettin’ drilled through the head, it was 
like Medgar all over again. But one 
thing about both Martin and Medgar, 
the hope and spirit they inspired in 
people won't die with ‘em. But it wa 
a terrible blow jus’ the same. When we 
were at Martin's funeral in Atlanta, 1 
jus broke down again, like I did back 
Medgar's funcral, and 1 felt the same 
But Bobby and Ethel Kennedy 
with me, and they consoled me; they 
helped me pull myself together. 

PLAYBOY: By all accounts, you developed 
а remarkably close relationship with 
Robert Kennedy. And yet, on the surface, 
least, no two men could have been 
Jess alike. How do you account for it? 
Evers: We was different in background 
а education and power, but we also 
was similar in a lotta ways. We was 
both tough, aggressive, ambitious and— 
most important of all—we both had 
brothers who were assassinated. 

АҮВОҮ: How did you get to know the 
Kennedys? 

Evers: Medgar and I had campaigned for 
John issippi in 1960, when very 
few black leaders were supportin’ him, 
and that was how we first met John and 
Bobby, though at the beginnin’ it was 
jus a political alliance, not real friend- 
Ship. I met and talked with the Presi- 
dent several times, but 1 could never say 
І was close to him, But right after Med- 


gars death, he called me to the White 
House and we sat and talked about Med- 
gar. І remember him sayin’, "I will do 
anything I can to keep something like this 
from happening again. We can't let your 
brother die in vain." Five months later, 
they blew his brains out in Dallas. After 
Medgar’ was shot, Bobby would tele- 
phone me, and when his brother was 
murdered the same way, I rushed to the 
phone and told him I was comin’ to be 
by his side, and I stayed with him in 
Washington durin’ his darkest moments. 
We'd already become friends, but then we 
ly grew close. And over the years, we 
became like brothers. 1 loved that man. 


PLAYBOY: Did it bother you that his 


initial record on civil rights was rather 
equivocal? 

EVERS: Yeah, but unlike so many others, 
Bobby had the ability to grow, to 
change his mind and learn from his 
mistakes, When I first got to know hi 
he was jus like any other white politi- 
cian. He wasn't a racist, but he was arro- 
gant and he was vain and he didn't 
think the problems of poor pcople or 
black people were his problems. But 
he began to find out they were, and 
he began to change his ideas, I think the 
biggest reason for that change was the 
fact he was very warm and human deep 
inside, despite his reputation for bein’ 
cold and ruthless, and he could reach 
out to people with real understandin’ 
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Rafer Johnson and 
Jesse Owens, America's i 
honored athletes. 


and compassion. Once he found out 
bout the awful conditions black people 
live under in this country, he was moved 
to do somethin’ about it. He had a 
strong sense of responsibility, and he 
came to deeply believe it was his duty to 
improve the lot of black Americans, and 
poor Americans of all races. 

I remember once we were on a tour of 
the poverty arcas in the М ppi Del- 
ta, and he sat down on some rickety old 
bed in a sharecropper’s shack outside of 
Greenville, and tears just streamed from 
eyes. “I'm going back to Washington 
nd do something about this,” he prom- 
ised. And that was one thing about 
Bobby: If he said he was gonna do 
somethin’, he'd do it. You could always 
trust him; he'd never break his word to 
you or let you down the minute your 
back was turned. Thats why I had so 
much faith in him, and why I cam- 
paigned for him when he ran for the 
Senate in New York and when he ran for 
the Presidency in '68. Things would've 
been a lot different in this country if 
that man had been clected President, 
ТИ tell you that. But in the end, they 
got him, too. 

PLAYBOY: You were with Kennedy in Los 
Angeles when he was assassinated. Can. 
you describe that nigh? 

EVERS: Well, it’s still hard for me to talk 
about it, 'саизс he meant so much to 
me. In a way, he was the country's last 


hope, and it jus don't make any sense. 
It's so insane, such а waste. I remember 
the night he was shot, we was all sittin’ 
round in his suite at the Ambassador 
listenin’ to the returns come i y 
that he'd won the California primary. 


nd re- 
laxed. And thei 
the ballroom ch: ‘We want Ken- 
nedy! We want Kennedy!" and we could 
see ‘em dancin’ round on the TV. 

Bobby got up to go downstairs and 
make his victory speech, but first he 
walked up to cach of us who'd worked 
with him and shook our hand and 
thanked us, I jus’ told him, "Don't thank 
me. I'm doin’ what I'm d 
lieve in you." And then he 
door with Rosie Grier and Rafer Johnson. 
and his staff and when I jus’ here, he 
said, “Charles, aren't you going?” And I 
told him, “No, you don't need all your 
black boys with you. I'm gonna stay be- 
hind and watch you from here.” He said, 
“Aw, come on." I said Td rather relax 
and watch him on TV and he said ОК 
and left. 

But the minute the door closed be- 
hind him, I had a funny feelin’, a feeli 
I should go along with him and I should 
be with him, like I should've been with 
Medgar. So I jumped up and went down 
after him and pushed my way through the 


crowd toward the speaker's platform and 
cooked one of my fingers—a kind of 
signal we used—and he nodded in recog- 
nition. Then he made his speech and 
there was more chee! and balloons all 
over the place, and he made his way off 
the platform. Bodies was packed so thick 
it was hard to follow him; I was only 
about five feet away, but f. could hardly 
move. I waved my hand at him to indicate 
Td catch up later and that instant I 
heard that phat-phat sound—I thought it 
: in'—and suddenly the 

€ a livin’ thing and 
‘Oh, my God, they 


ew was I had to get to Bobby 
and I jus plowed through that crowd 
like a football player down 
anybody who got in my way. When I got 
to Bobby, Ethel was crouched over him 
screamin’ and there was puddles of 
blood, blood everywhere, and I could 
see the head wound and 1 knew he was 
gone. I don’t know, somethin’ jus 
seemed to drain outa me then; jus’ like 
when Medgar died. it was like part of 
me was dyin’ with him. And we got him 
to the hospital and some people 
had hope, people who hadn't seen him, 
but Ed seen that head wound and for 
‚ I prayed that he wouldn't 
make it, because with that kind of bra 
he could never be апу 
more than a vegetable. So Т wanted him 
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In 1936, Jesse Owens went to the Olympics. He came home 
with four gold medals on his chest. 

In 1960, almost 25 years later, Rafer Johnson went to 
the Olympics. 

And he too came home a champion— winner of a 
gold medal for the Decathlon, the most gruelling sports 
event ever devised. 
may be of different generations, these two, 
but they’re of the same determined mind. Both want 
to do what they do better than anyone else. 


The Beams are that way, too. 


What they do is distill Kentucky Bourbon, 
And for six generations now, thi 
it better than anyone else. 
During all that time it’s been one family, 
one formula, one purpose: the world’s finest Bourbon. 
A proud record. A proud Bourbon. With a 
rich aroma full of promise. And a taste that’s 


smooth and light and mellow. 
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Jim Beam, For 176 (176!) years, 
out in front all the way. 
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to go clean. I don't know, even talkin’ 
about it brings tears to my eyes. When 
Frank Mankiewicz came out and told us 
he was dead, even though I expected it, 
1 still couldn't believe it. In а way, I 
still can't. 
Sometimes the phone rings and ГЇ 
look up and for a second—if I'm over- 
lost work—I'll_ wonder if 
i's Bobby. Or Martin. Or Medgar. 
Three times—everybody who was really 
dose 10 me. everybody who offered 
hope. After Bobby. 1 had to hold myself 
together real tight, "cause 1 knew T could 
go either way—cither I'd jus give up or 
Га double my efforts for what they 
believed in, to carry on their work. And 
1 took the second road. [ feel a 
of each of ‘em is still alive inside me, 
you know, jus like a prod goadin' me 
on, And I tell you somethin’, I got no 
death wish or nothin’ like that, but if I 
go, I wanna go jus like cach of ‘em, 
not in my bed old and senile but fighi 
and kickin’ to the end for a good cause. 
PLAYBOY: Are you as close to Teddy as 
you were to Bobby? 
EVERS: No. 1 like and respect Teddy and 
we get along fine. but we never de. 
veloped the same personal relationship 
as me and Bobby. But I've stayed very 
close to Ethel; we phone each other and 
visit when I'm in Washington. She's a 
wonderful woman, strong as а rock 
PLAYBOY: What did you do after Bobby's 
sination? 


EVERS: І went back to Mississippi. There 
was nothin’ I could do on the national 
scene, now that Bobby was ропе. That 
was when I decided to run for mayor of 
ette and show white folks we could 
run a town where we was in the majori- 
ty, and yun it well and fair. 
PLAYBOY: What changes have taken place 
п Fayette in the two years since you 
were elected? 

Evers: The difference is like night and 
day. Ten years ago, if a black man was 
drivin’ through Fayette, he jus prayed 
his car wouldn't break down. Fayette was 
one of the most racist towns in the 
whole South. They had several old white 
policemen, they was practically illiterate, 
nd their sole job was to keep the 
niggers in their place. And they'd do it 
with as much brutality as they wanted. 
Why, blacks n't even allowed to wear 
a white shirt on the street unless they 
was a minister or a teacher, ‘cause it was 
a sign they was bein’ “uppity.” 

And economically, the town was a 
disaster area: nothin’ was bein’ done to 
bring in outside industry and increase 
employment. When I took office, 60 per- 
cent of the blacks in Fayette was on wel- 
are and most of the rest was unemployed 
or underemployed. The segregated school 
system was even worse id 
places in Missi it c 
and no black child could get 
of a decent education. But if you visit 


“And you, Lufkin!” 


Fayette today, you won't even recognize 
the town of jus’ two years ago. We've 
been able to bring in new industry, give 
people jobs and take ‘em off welfare 
give ‘em a new lease on life. 

ITT is sein up an automobile 
eleciricalcomponents plant that will em- 
ploy 150 people with a monthly payroll 
of 510.000: the Commercial Chemical 
Corporation has built а halfmilli 
lar factory; and а concrete-manui 
company has come in with a plant to 
produce concrete for home construc- 
ton. We're alo puttin’ together a 
$6,000,000 health program with Federal 
grants, whidyll be the first time black 
folks in this arca have ever had decent 
medical or dental саге, and we got a Ford 
Foundation Ioan of $400,000 for town 
development. 

Our main goal is to completely kill off 
welfare in Jefferson County. and we've 
жї up a vocational school to uai 
unskilled blacks im carpentry, brick ma 
sonry, concrete work and and 
electrician techniques. Lown a motel and 
restaurant and the Medgar Evers Shop- 
pin’ Center. which employs 20 people— 
nd at livable wages, not the old star 
vation wages the white merchants used 
to pay. But irs not jus’ the economic 
benefits comin’ in that’s important; it's 
the whole atmosphere of the town 


weldin* 


For 
the first time, black people feel they 
have a community of their own that 
they can take pride in buildin’ and 
improvin’, We're gettin’ black youngsters 
involved in community work, and 
givin’ ‘em а new sense of self-respect 
Black people hold their heads high in 
Fayette today. 

PLAYBOY: What about the town’s whites? 
How do you treat them? 

EVERS: Same as blacks. I don't маш Га 
ette to be an all-black town. The Klux- 
ers been tryin’ to segregate us for years: 
why should we turn round now and do 
their job for ‘em? I employ white as well 
as black people on the town payroll 
—ten of 'em, in fact. The only way I 
judge a man is by his intenti 
efforts, not the color of his sl 
an integrationist, remember th 
I won't have no truck with sey 
whether it's a Kluxer preach 
so-cilled bla militant. We're creatin 
somethin’ wonderful and important here 
in Fayeue—a genuinely biracial town 
where blacks and whites can live togeth- 
er in harmony and mutual respect. And 
it’s vital we succeed, "cause. Fayeue is a 
testin’ ground, a chance to эсс if reason 
and tolerance can win out over the ex. 
tremists on both sides. 

Fayette, you know—and this is so im- 
portant to remember—is a microcosm of 
N ppi, in a raw form, a microcosm 
of the sickness that infects the country 
s a whole. If we can lick it in Fayette, 
we can lick it in the state, and if we can 


it’s 


lick it in the state, we can lick it in the 
nation. But if we fail in Fayette, if we're 
allowed to go down the drain ‘cause of 
hate and indifference, then a lot more 
Fayette will be lost. That's why I'm 
runnin’ for governor of Mississippi. to 
try to make the state capital in Ja 
a second Fayette. And we can do it. We 
gotta do it. 
PLAYBOY: Do you really believe you have 
a chance to win the governorship? 
EVERS: Үс, I do. The odds arc against us, 
but we could win, and I'll tell you how. 
What we need is a coalition, a coalition 
of blacks and white moderates. Now, 
blacks make up 37 percent of Mississip 
рїз population, and we've got 275,000 
of 'em registered to vote. Then there's 
a growin’ number of white moderates 
fed up with racism and rea 
change. I'm hopin’ that wh 
read and seen of our work in 
will convince 'em that l'd be a respon- 
sible governor for all the people. A few 
years ago, I got 4000 white votes in a 
local Congressional race when most 
whites didn't really know much about 
me, and I hope to increase my percent- 
age in November. And a third factor in 
our favor is the 18-year-old vote. Many 
white kids are fed up with the system, 
and I hope to get their votes, too. So if 
all of these three groups—the white 
moderates, the blacks and the young— 
support me, I could well be this si 
next governor. 

Thats a big if, of course. Hell, 
can't even count on the black vote down 
here. You gotta get ‘em to the polls 
and also persuade ‘em you're the best 
man lor the job. Not every black man 
will vote black, by any reckonin'. But if 
we can deliver 250,000 black votes, 
5.000 young whites, plus 25,000 whit 
moderate votes, we've got a total of 
300.000 votes, and 300,000 will win any 
election in this st So that's what 
we're aimin' for. It's a gamble, sure, but 
one thing Bobby taught me was th: 
life itself is a gamble. And I think we're 
gonna win. We're gonna turn this state 
around and head it into the 20th Centu. 
ry. And it's gonna be one hell of an 
adventure. 

Mark my words you're gonna sce 
more real racial progress here in Missis 
sippi in the next few years than anywhere 
else in the county. ‘Cause vicious as the 
race hate has been down here, it's become 
like a boil that’s ripe to bust, and when 
it does, all the poison will drain a 
and the scars will heal and we can start 
fresh. I believe in that with all my heart 
and soul. All the sufferin’, all the depi 
vation, all the murders and misery ain't 
been A new da vnin' down 
here, and it’s gonna spread its light all 
over the country, I only wish Medgar 
was gonna be around to see it. And Ma 
tin, and Bobby, and all the others. But 
they're all part of it, God rest their souls. 


BJ 


The quiet revolution. 


So quiet, you can barely hear it. 


That's the quiet news behind 
the new Kodak Carousel H slide 
projectors. So quiet, they don't 
intrude on the show. Don't interfere 
with your comments about your 
slides. Quiet pleasure all the way. 


Where does all the quiet come 
from? From a new, more efficient 
quartz-halogen lamp. So the cooling 
fan can run slower. Quieter. And, 
of course, the projector itself is as 
dependable as gravity. 


Stop, look, and listen to these 
quiet ones at your photo dealer's. 
Kodak Carousel H projectors start 
at less than $80. 


Kodak makes your pictures count. 


Kodak 


Price subject to chenge without notice. 


GARDEN OF HEDON 


“Let's see, I got the banana- 
flavored hygiene deodor- 
ant, the mood-stimulating 
music and some new 
sheets with over 100 sex- 

ual positions pictured on 
‘em. What's left on my shop- 
ping list? Ah, yes, French 
ticklers.” It's all in a day's work 
at The Garden, Montreal and 
North America’s first sex super- 
market. According to Ivor Sar- 
gent, president of Luy-Makers, 
Ltd, The Garden's aptly named 
marketing division, the store is 
“designed to appeal to anyone 
who holds a healthy attitude to- 
ward sex." Though pornography 
and "specialized fetish items" 
avoided, herbal remedies, 
boudoirwear, sex-ed material and 
virility-prolonging agents are offered 
in a “natural, discreet manner.” But of course. 


are 


DRUMMING UP NEW BUSINESS 


Together or apart, the Beatles are newsmakers. So there was predictably 
high interest in a work of art recently offered for sale by Zarach, a 
London furniture store, when people discovered that its creator was 
none other than Ringo Starr. Zarach calls the piece a kinetic 

sculpture and, thanks to mass production, prices it at only £60—5144. 
It consists of a clear Perspex rectangular box with mercury-filled discs 
inside that wind down a zigzag course, then spiral upward to repeat 

an interminable trip (with the help of a small motor in the 

opaque-lit base). If his subsequent pieces are as well designed as this 
опе, some critics are saying that Ringo, to paraphrase some 

lyrics he once sang, is going to be a big Starr in the world of kinetic art. 
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PLAYBOY POTPOURRI 


people, places, objects and events of interest or amusement 


THE WABASH 
CANNON [CENSORED] 


When a Buffalo, New York, piano-roll 
company, Q-R-S, releases а roll of Hair, be 
assured this és the dawning of the age of 
rock-on-roll. But lest your Pianola 
harmonizing degenerate into a salty song- 
fest, Q-R-S has thoughtfully induded. 
CENSORED stickers to affix over objectionable 
lyrics. Yet, given their warning “This is 

an X-rated roll,” one wonders how the 
blushing Q-R-S execs let Q-158, Last Night 
on the Back Porch, get by. 


ILL NEVER FORGET 
WHAT'S-HIS-NAME 


Suffering an identity crisis? Place your 
order pronto with Beverly Hills 
haberdasher Eric Ross for a hand-loomed 
Scottish sweater in four colors 

(choice of 38) with your very own name 
knitted in; $40. 


STRIP TEAS 


Although the Aphrodaisy Tea Company 
people disclaim "inferred medicinal” 

(or inspirational) value for their packaged 
ginseng, damiana, saw palmetto and 
muira-puama blends, they don't say the 
contents of their $19, 200-cup wood-boxed 
gift set will impede experiencing erotic 
exhilarations after a cup or two. Bottoms up! 


POWER GLIDE 


Ever since dauntless pioneers first dove 
off cliffs and barn roofs in search of 
powerless flight, the sport of gliding 

has experienced its own wind shifts of 
popularity. Now, Caproni Vizzola, jet 
manufacturers since the Thirties, and dis- 
tributors AviAmerica are pleasing gliding 
and power pilot alike with a combination 
jet/sailplane that cruises over eight 

miles high at speeds exceeding 200 mph. 
For a price tag hovering around $30,000, 
AviAmerica will throw in free lessons and 
you can cast your fate to the wind. 


MIGHTY 
KANDINSKY 
AT THE BAT 


Baseball-card and art collectors, 
unite—with Artball! Designed 
by artist Don Celender, 

these new trading cards look 
just like the bubble-gum vari- 
ety, but the faces of the star 
players are those of artists, such. 
as Picasso, and on the reverse 
side is a work of their art 
instead of R.B.Ls. The com- 
plete set of 100 cards is avail- 
able in five boxes of 20 cards at 
four dollars a box—including 
gum—from galleries and 
museums around the country. 


PICASSO 


HIGH-RISING SIMON 


All those high-rise-apartment- 
dwelling Americans who spend 
their lives coping with the 
annoyances of paper-thin 
walls, negligent landlords, 
astronomical rents and 
anonymity we're sure will find 
solace in Neil Simon's newest 
comedy, The Prisoner of 
Second Avenue, scheduled to 
open November 11 in New 
York. Directed by Mike 
Nichols, the play will star 
Peter Falk, Lee Grant and 
Lillian Roth. 


HI-YO SILVER! 


No, they're not just stringing 

you along: The Gorham Com- 
pany is offering a gift-boxed 
sterlingsilver yo-yo (ten dollars) 
for people who—its ads claim— 
“enjoy the ups and downs of life." 
If, however, you're searching for 
some stability in this topsy-turvy 
world, we recommend a bar 
of pure silver from J. D. 
Browne, San Francisco. 

Cast by the Foreign Com- 
merce Bank in Zurich, the 
999-percent-pure fine sil- 

wer bars weigh from 

$21 ounces ($1320 

postpaid) to over 32 

ounces Owning one, 

we imagine, gives the 

buoying assurance that 

you can take it with you. 
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TOP EEG аео 


our society. But this isn't to say that 
coming on wild has replaced being well 
groomed. Longer hair, in fact, calls for 
additional care, as evidenced by the doz- 
ens of new masculine grooming aids— 
from electric combs to protein spray-ons 
—now on the market. 

On the subject of greaselessness. of 
course, there's no hairsplitting. Nothing 
today will raise a man's dander faster 
than the mention of grease, goo or the 
icky liquid creams and other glop that 
© were synonymous with high school 
hair traini: The natural look is where 
it's at in 1971 and, despite an occasional 
rumor that crewcuts are about to return, 
all signs point to a long life for long h: 
h this in mind, we present on page 
120 a random sampling of men's groom- 
18 products that best nourish and зиз 
lengthy locks. All the dry sprays shown 
contain litte, if any, water and are de. 
void of plasticine lacquers and suffocating 
perfumes, Many of the gels, shampoos 
and appliqués. such as Scannon's Kangn 
Protein Shampoo and Bonne Bell's Swiss- 
formula Hair Conditioner, are rich in 


protein and other natural ingredients. 
And the hot-air combs, brushes and driers 
we've selected are all designed for men 
and their particular grooming needs. 

When it comes to hair care, frequent 
shampooing is essential for the natural 
look. Many men’s stylists even advocate 
daily washing. Ideally, the shampoo 
should be followed by a massage—which 
can be part of the drying process. At 
this stage, all you really need is a towel, 
which, besides aiding drying, helps your 
circulation, (For a really heady delight, 
invest in onc of the many electric vibra- 
tors on the market.) 

After the shampoo and massage, rub 
in a protein-based conditioner that’s spc- 
cially formulated to restore the body 
thats so crucial to today's fuller hai 
cuts. Although some products, such as 
Clairol's Condition, require lengthy 
pack or cream treatments, Pantene has 
one that takes a mere 30 scconds. And if 
you're really in a hurry, others, such as 
lairol’s Great Body and Aramis 900 
Hair Conditioner, go to work the minute 
they touch your scalp. 


“Obviously a case of mistaken identity. 
Whoever oppressed you for four hundred years would 
have to be a lot older than I am.” 


Men with hard-to-control hair also use 
a styling gel. After it’s rubbed іп, an elec 
tric-comb attachment is used to “stretch” 
the hair, taking out Jumps and flauening 
cowlicks. Combing or brushing with heat 
should be in the opposite direction from 
the natural fall of the hair, 

As a visit to the nearest department 
store attest, there seem to be as 
many makes of hotair combs, brushes 
and driers as there are models of cars. 
"Those we particularly like include: Rem- 
ington’s Mis-Air Hot Comb, which 
delivers a fine spray of conditioner or 
lotion from a reservoir at the push of a 
button; Schicks Styling Dryer, which 
a directional attachment and dual- 
speed settings; Ronson's Jetstar, which 
adjusts to most international voltages; 
and Norelco's brush, which comes with a 
variety of bristle attachments. 

Now that you've washed, dried and 
conditioned your hair. there remains the 
optional act of spraving—the easiest and 
quickest part of the entire grooming 
process, thanks to the aerosol can. When 
applying Charles Revson's Braggi Hair 
Management Spray or Fabergé’s Brut 
air Control Spray (an ideal comple- 
ment to the robust-smelling Brut Sham- 
poo) hold the can six to eight inches 
from your hair for two to four seconds. 
‘This will give you what hair stylists call a 
light hold, avoiding a Harold Teen plas 
tered-down appearance. al styling 
and shaping with the hand is accom- 
plished while the spray solution is still 
slightly м 

Extacurly hair, as you know, poses 
special problems. Many blacks with full 
Afros use the Duke line, by Supreme 
Beauty Products, or the Afro Sheen col- 
lection by Johnson Products, since both 
contain ingredients that improve the 
hairs luster and make combing easy. 
The Ultra Sheen assemblage, also by 
Johnson, docs the same for slightly 
straightened һай 

Finally, as an alternative to shopping 
for a variety of products, you might 
consider acquiring a single manufac- 
turer's collection, such Aramis 900, 
which includes a Г lhampoo, Weck- 
ly Scalp Scrub, Conditioner and Spray. 
The RK division of Redken Laborato- 
ries also offers a line of hair groomers. 
RK, in fact, was among the first to uti- 
е ап organically based, acid-balanced 
protein formula, which harmonizes 
ideally with the chemistry of the hair. 

Since longer hair for men is no long- 
er a badge of one’s age group or pol 
cal attitudes but a stylish and socially 
acceptable expression of your own indi- 
viduality, why not sample a few of the 
products we've recommended? They're 
sure to keep you ahead of the crowd, 
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(continued from page 72) 


clinic in New York, I should like to 
comment. 

In July 1970, when the elective 
abortion law became effective here, we 
opened а dinic in the homc[ofüce of 
a qualified obstetrician-gynecologist and 
offered our help to pregnant women 
regardless of age, residence or ability to 
pay. At that time, we charged from zero 
to $75, depending on the woman's finan- 
cial situation. The physician once was 
paid in maple syrup by a Vermont com- 
mune dweller and another time received 
$50 in change from a м s who 
had saved up her tips. Since then, over- 
head and other problems have forced us 
to hike our top fce to $150. 

When the woman from Houston men- 
tioned а problem-pregnancy referral serv- 
ice. 1 was reminded of the many grabby 
people in New York who got a desk and 
a few phones after the abortion law was 
revised and, for fees of from $50 to $150 
(payable in advance or concealed in the 
cost of the abortion), gave out numbers 
to call. Fortunately, a recent legislative 
coup has put an end to this racket, After 
working so hard to keep our fees down, 
we were bothered by this letter, which 
brought to mind the old saying “Make 
hay while the sun sl 

Our clinic is loca sted outside of New 
York City and is having a hassle with the 
Catholicdominated town government. If 
you mention our name and address, it 
might be interpreted as an unethical bid 
for publicity, so please withhold them. 

(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


WHO SPEAKS FOR THE CELL? 

The only serious moral argument 
nst termination of pregnancy is that 
the embryo has the potential to develop 
into a human being and, therefore, must 
be accorded full human rights from the 
moment of conception. But virtually 
every cell in the human body has this 
potential, since every cell has a complete 
set of human genes. If it is wrong to 
terminate a cell mass merely because it 
is a potential human being, then all 
surgery must be prohibited. Since this is 
absurd conclusion, therc can bc no 
defensible objection to early abortion. 

An article by Harold M. Schmeck, Jr., 
in The New York Times stated: 


adult specialized cell, such as a skin 
cell, contains all the genetic infor- 
mation needed to produce a com- 


plete creature with skin, bones, 
organs and everything else. . . . 
New direct evidence comes from. 
work at Oxford University by Dr. 
John B. Gurdon and Dr. Ron- 
ald Laskcy. They have taken adult 


THE BOYS FROM THE JACK DANIELS 
FRONT OFFICE say they've never had their pictures 
shown. Well, meet the boys from the front office. 


Charlie Manley, the one in the middle, can remember 
when he was our only finance man. But now he has 
two assistants and a new calculating machine. And he 
loves to talk about how he's 
changed our bookkeeping 
methods over the years. Of 
course, when it comes to 
whiskey we still charcoal 


[=] CHARCOAL 
ae MELLOWED 


б 


mellow it in the slow, old-time DROP 
way. And, you can be sure, 6 
neither Charlie nor anyone else BY DROP 


is about to be changing that. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF EY CHOICE © 1971, Jack Daniel Distilery, Lem Моде, Prop.. Inc. 


DISTILLED ANO BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (РОР, 361), TENN. 
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specialized cells of frogs, such as 
skin cells, and grown them in labo- 
ratory tissucculture flasks and then 
have transplanted the nuclei of 
some of these cells into unfert d 
frog eggs in which the native nuclei 
had been destroyed. . . 

Ultimately, from a series of such 
transplantations, the scientists were 
able to grow some living tadpoles, a 
few of which became frogs. 


In time, similar results will probably 
be obtained without nuclear transplan- 
tation, merely by chemical stimulation 
of the nonreproductive cells themselves. 
Some of ihe procedures required to ap- 
ply the method to humans are already 
being developed. These will make it 
possible to remove and fertilize egg cells 
from women now unable to conceive 
and then reintroduce them into the 
womb. Combining this technique with 
that of growing new individuals from 
single cells would make it possible to 
produce genetic copies of any | 
person. Technology will eventually 
make possible the complete develop- 
ment of a fetus outside the body of the 
mother. This will render meaningless 
the principle that abortion should not 
be performed after the fetus can live 
outside the womb. Consequently, the 
only sensible proposals for reform of 
abortion laws are those that allow abor- 
tion on demand up to a certain number 
of weeks into pregnancy or those that 
repeal abortion statutes altogether, 

David B. Shear, Ph.D. 
Columbia, Missouri. 


MEN'S LIBERATION 
T wrote a letter to The New Haven 
Register attacking the injustices in our 
divorce coi and calling for the forma- 
tion of a men's liberation front to fight. 
for our rights. My letter was subsequent- 
ly published and the response was abso- 
lutely astonishing: T was pinned to the 
phone for two days, and about one third 
of the calls were from women who 
agreed with me, Many of these women 
were married to men who were finan- 
cially crippled by alimony payments to 
previous wives. (The ex-wives, in some 
cases, were living with other теп.) The 
men who called told stories of children 
being raised in incredibly unwholesome 
environments because judges blindly give 
asstody of the offspring to the mother in 
virtually every case. Others told of vin- 
dictive wives who deliberately charged 
the maximum on every credit card before 
the divorce became fin ag the mau 
th enormous bills in addition to the 
court-ordered alimony payments. 

Many callers had strong, positive sug- 
gestions, such as demanding that some 
V talk show present men’s liberation 
spokesmen; attempting to persuade Na- 
der's Raiders to investigate the divorce 
mching a bumper-stickt 


wi 


paign like Hoffa's; picketing courtrooms 
in which: domestic cases are being heard; 
holding a national men’s lib convention. 

This is the militant and angry re- 
sponse to a single lener in one news 
paper. The potential for a strong 
nationwide men’s liberation front ob- 
viously exists, 


Bert К. Hawkes 
Guilford, Connecticut 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF FATHERS 

Kim Drury (The Playboy Forum, 
July asked. "How many men, though 
they love the children, would really 
want the responsibility of feeding, cloth- 
ing, educating, entertaining and. nursing 
a brood of children for 18 yeas?” She 
seems to think that a man, when di- 
voiced, is cager to 


bilities of fatherhood. Speaking 
myself, I object to this generalization. Му 
wife and I had only one child, and I 


became very close to him because my 
wile worked nights and it was my job to 
care for him, almost from birth. I did all 
those litle things that most men refuse 
to do. My son was not quite two when 
my duties were ended by our divorce. T 
have implored my ex-wife many times to 
let me have my son so I can continue to 
care for him. 


К. L. Lewis 
Houston, Texas 


VOLUNTEER SNOOPERS 

I noticed an article in The Range 
finder, а national professional photogra- 
phy magazine, that reported that the 
city council of Santa Monica, California, 
will supply cameras to volunteers who 
want to photograph people entering 
theaters where allegedly pornographic 
films are being shown. The council's 
purpose is to discourage people from 
attending these pictures, and the resolu- 
tion asked for 50 volunteers to picket 
the five theaters whose policy the city 
fathers disapprove. 

Sigh. 


W. С. Williams 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


THE GINZBURG CASE 

The Committeé to Protest Absurd 

ago 

when Ralph Ginzburg was convicted on 
obscenity charges. It now appears that 
Ginzburg has exhausted all possibilities 
for appeal, and he expects to be put 
jail shortly. 

‘The obscene materials that he has been 
convicted for mailing consist of Eros, a 
glossy magazine that won awards for the 
ellence of its art nd various 
other publications struck many 
people as shoddy but that are pale indeed 
compared with the hard-core pornography 
that is being printed and filmed today. 
The courts apparent 
10 rellect changing standards. Ginzburg 


Censorship was formed several years 


that 


is being jailed in 1971 for having pub- 
lished materials that offended the judges 
almost a decade ago, despite the fact that 
his magazines and promotional materials 
would be considered too mild to attract 
a glance if they were sold today. 

In my opinion, the Ginzburg case 
illustrates the folly of trying to legislate 
taste. Ginzburg is being sent to jail for 
having, at worst, a rather painful sense 
of humor, The judges took exception 
to his attempting to mail promotional 
materials from the towns of Intercourse 
and Blueball, Pennsylvan He proba- 
bly will be the first man in history to be 
iled for making a bad joke. For this 
bad joke, he is now famous, while people 
have forgotten the good he has done 
as a publisher. Ginzburg was, after all, 
the first to publish Ralph Nader, and he 
was publishing protests against the war 
in Vietnam long before that became fash- 
ionable. 

Jailing publishers and censoring mag- 
azines are much worse than a bad joke. 
"The courts are apparently trying to pro- 
tect us from Ralph Ginzburg for three 
years, but who is going to protect writer: 
publishers and readers from the courts? 

Compared with the titanic struggles re- 
cently waged by the nation's major 
newspapers and broadcasting stations 
over freedom of the press, this case may 
not seem to be very important, but th 
jailing of one small publisher who is 
guilty of no more than making a bad 
joke is a Governmental crime that 
орев the way to all sorts of repression 
We cannot allow Ralph Ginzburg to go 
10 jail without protesting a loss of free- 
dom for all of us. 

Sloan Wilson 
‘Ticondero; v Yor! 

Wilson is the author of several novels, 
including “The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit" and “A Summer Place,” and is a 
contributor to many leading magazines. 


PRESS VS. GOVERNMENT 

Through the work of a brave man 
named Daniel Elisberg and a number 
of equally praiseworthy journalists, the 
American public now knows, via the Pen- 
tagon papers, how it was conned into the 
Vietnam catastrophe. When the question 
was still in doubt whether or not The 
New York Times and other newspapers 
would be permitted to publish these 
documents, various officials argued that 
publication would do irreparable damage 
to the Government. Thus, one issue 
raised by the affair was this: Could the 
American people afford damage to official 
reputations and operations for the sake 
of freedom of the press? 

L believe the best answer to this ques- 
tion was penned by Thomas Jefferson in 
a letter he wrote in 1787: 


The basis of our Government be- 
ing the opinion of the people, the 
very first object should be to keep 


that vight; and were it left to me to 
decide whether we should have a 
Government without newspapers, or 
newspapers without a Government, 
I should not hesitate а moment to 
prefer the latter 


David Sherman 
New York, New York 


CURATIVE CANNABIS 

In the July Forum Newsfront, you 
make note of Army experiments that re 
1 that marijuana derivatives may have 
lc medicinal qualities, such as pain- 
killing and tranquilizing effects. This 
n fact, marijuana is one of 
mankind’s oldest pharmaceutical sub- 
stances. It is mentioned favorably in the 
Sanskrit materia medica Rajhulubla; it is 
celebrated in the hymns of the Hindu 
Vedas; it is described as a useful medi- 
cine by Herodotus and. Dioscorides; and 
is recommended in a. Chinese. medical 
monograph sometimes attributed to 
Emperor Shen Neng, who ruled cir 
2737 v.c. 

Furthermore, Cannabis has been used 
since time immemorial in Africa and is 
sill a popular medicine there. Hindu 
physicians still prescribe it for melan 
choly, loss of appetite and similar 
ailments, Even during the puritanical 
19th Century, marijuana had a long medi 
cal history and was recommended for 
treating many different diseases in more 
than 100 medical articles; when the ban 


on this drug was passed by Congress in 
1937, Cannabis was still the active 
gredient in more th 
sold in drugstores. 

Fi 


n a dozen medicines 


Шу, it is worth noting that the 
nst marijuana, intended to stop its 
use for intoxication and pleasure, has 
merely stopped. medical research оп its 
benefits; the number of people who 
smoke grass for kicks has increased a 
hundredfold since that law was passed, 
Anti-marijuana legislation has succeeded 
only in creating new problems for soc 
ty, most of which have nothing to do 
with the intrinsic. properties of tlie herb 
itself 


Allen Geller 
Montreal, Quebec 
Geller is the co-author of “The Drug 
Beat. 


MARIJUANA LAW REFORM 
ounced in the June Forum 
the N: 1 ization 
for the Reform of Marijuana Laws 
(NORML), headquartered in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is attempting to effectively 
voice the coucern of the millions of 
Americans who oppose the current prac- 
tice of sending people to jail for usc or 
possession of marijuan: 
NORML does not advocate the use of 
marijuana. That position would be as 
untenable as а pro-alcohol or pro-tobacco 
stand, But we know of no medical, 
legal or moral justification for sending 
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people who do use it to jail. Our position 
is that the current marijuana laws cause 
more harm to society than the substance 
they seek to prohibit. As John Kaplan 
documents so well in Marijuana: The 
New Prohibition, the costs of attempting 
to enforce the present laws are far greater 
than any benefits that might result from 
suppressing the use of marijuana. 

The American. public was deliberately 
misled for many years to believe that 
папа, the so-called killer weed, 
caused acts of violence and crime. We 
were told it was addictive and that it 
would lead to the use of dangerous drugs 
such as heroin. These myths have now 
been laid to rest as more and more scien- 
tific and medical research has proved 
them to be incorrect. Harvard. professor 
Lester Grinspoon's book Marijuana Re- 
considered offers an excellent discussion 
of our current medical knowledge and of 
the health consequences of using ma 
juana. In addition, several Government 
groups, such as the National Institute of 
Mental Health, have taken a fresh look 
at marijuana and have come up with hon- 
см and intelligent conclusions. In the 
words of the National Commission on the 
Reform of Federal Criminal Laws, a Con- 
gressional study group that recently rec- 
ommended that simple possession of 
marijuana should be punishable by 
small fine, but no jail sentence: 


[Our recommendations are based 
on the view that] available су 
dence docs not demonsuate signifi- 
cant deleterious effects of marijuana 
in quantities ordinarily consumed; 
that any risks appear to be signifi- 
cantly lower than those attributable 
to alcoholic beverages; that the soc 
cost of criminalizing a substan 
segment of otherwise law 
citizenry is not justified by the, as 
yet, undemonstrated harm of mari 
juana usc; and that the jail penalties 
for the use of marijuana jeopardize 
the credibility and therefore the de- 
terrent. value of our drug laws with 
respect to other, demonstrably harm- 
ful drugs. 


But the law: 
tudes, still remai 

Smoking marij 
equivalent of dri 
everyone is aware of 
occur with alcohol, d 
drinkers alike agree th 
of alcohol prohibition was a failur 
The effects of Prohibition were worse 
than the effects of alcohol. It would be 
difhcult to overstate the parallels be- 
tween the present prohibition of mari- 
ju and the prohibition of alcohol 
under the Volstead Act. 

Tf these facts are made known to the 
public, we believe they will agree that 
the laws must be reformed. It is incredi- 
bly cruel to continue to send our youth 
g that hi 


vestiges of the old atti- 


а. the functional 
nking alcohol. While 
abuses that a 


nkers and non- 
t the experiment 


known harmful effects and that, from all 
indications, is far less harmful to onc's 
health than is alcohol or tobacco. 
NORML needs your help. 

share our concern, join our or; 
and register your opposition to the cur- 
rent harsh penalties that all too often 
ruin the lives of our younger citizens. 
We'll send you a pamphlet that briefly 
describes the marijuana laws in all 50 
states, a subscription to our newsletter 
and a marijuana-reform poster. But. most 
importantly you will be helping to 
change a system of laws that has un- 
necessarily wreaked havoc on a whole 
gencration. It’s no longer enough just to 
be against inequities in the law—it' 
time to do something. 

R. Keith Stroup, Executive Director 
ional Organization for the 

Reform of M: à Laws 

2105 N Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20037 


DOPE AND V.D. 

Veterans leaving Vietn 
being given a urinalysis for heroin addic- 
tion, and are subsequently searched for 
marijuana when coming through cus- 
toms. Many have complained that these 
are invasions of privacy. Others say that 
the heroin test is unreliable and сап 
casily be beaten even by a heavy addict. 
Whatever the merit of those arguments, 
1 note a more serious error of judgment 
here: There is no comparable procedur 
for preventing the vets from bringing 
se back to the States. The 
equate supply is a prob- 
lem only to himself, the pothead is not a 
problem at all, but the carrier of syphi 
is a menace to the community. 

John Robinson 
Sin 

All military personnel are given a rou- 
tine blood lest for syphilis before final 
separation, but this may happen weeks, 
or months, after the veteran has re- 
turned to this country; he could infect 
quite a few people m the meantime. The 
lest for gonorrhea is no longer part of 
the final physical examination. 


SATANIC SYMBOLS 

The WSMR Security Bulletin, 
lished for distribution to the civ 
scientists, support personnel and 
troops at the White Sands Missile Range, 
recently reprinted an article from the 
De Molay News. This artide described 
the well-known trident peace symbol as 
“actually one of the satanic symbols 
known as the broken cross or the 'cruci- 
fied aos.’ In short, it is one of the 
t... Be sure of 
one thi anists are gleeful 
when they see this mark of atheism worn 
by Americins, whether knowingly or 
unsuspectingly, 

Following this logic, it could be ar- 
gued that the Nazi swastika is really a 
good symbol 


pub- 


marks of the anti-Chri 
ng, the Com 


ient solar crosses from which 
the Christian cross derives. 
T. H. Gilliam 
Green River, Utah 

The De Molay News is published by 
the De Molay Association of New Mexico, 
a Masonic organization for boys aged H- 
21. Jacques de Molay, after whom this 
organization is named, was Grand Master 
of an order of military monks called the 
Knights Templar and was executed in 
1314 by the Roman Catholic Church after 
confessing under torture to homosexual- 
ity, heresy, Satanism, blasphemy and 
witchcraft. Foes of the Masons claim that 
the charges against de Molay were true, 
that the Masonic movement was founded 
by survivors of the purge of the Templars 
and that present-day Masons use Satanist 
symbols and are guilty of similar habits. 
The attack on the peace symbol, which 
has appeared in other Masonic publica- 
lions around the U.S., originated with 
а leaflet disseminated by the Nelwark 
of Patriotic Letler-Writers. It is as base- 
less—and as base—as the canards that 
have been thrown at the Masons. It is 
sad, therefore, to see some Masons fall- 
ing for the same kind of slanderous tripe 
to which their own movement has been 
subjected. 

Factually, it is agreed by objective 
students of comparative religion that de- 
signs similar 10 the peace symbol, the 
symbols of Freemasonry and even the 
swastika ave thousands of years old and 
have had widely different meanings m 


various times and places. 


ALL TOGETHER, NOW 

The Playboy Forum published а leuer 
of mine in January 1971 in which I 
pointed out the gullibility of consery 
tives who fell for the "Communist Rules 
for Revolution" and the claim that the 
peace symbol is a Satanist sign. 

It seems that liberals can be hoaxed. 
too. І have scen on posters and in var 
ous publications the following quote, 
attributed to Adolf Hitler: 


The strects of our country are in 
turmoil. The universities are filled 
with students rebelling and rioting. 
Communi: g to destroy 
our county. Russ ii 4 
us with her might, and the Repub- 


ger. Yes. danger from 
within and without. We need law 
and order or our mation cannot 


surv 


No evidence cin be found that Hitler 
ever made such a statement. 

It is ironic that ny leftists who 
Mitchell call 
ism are them- 
ling to condone such Nazi tac 
as the use of terrorism and the 
Maybe if the 
left wing and the right wing would both 
stop flapping, this nation could get 
down to earth and partake of some 


for law 
selves wi 
tics 


med seizure of power 
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common sense and brotherhood, both of 
which it needs to survive. We must 
recognize that anybody who tries to lead 
us against another group is the enemy. 
Anyone who thinks that dollars are 
more important than lives or that power 
is more important than friendship or 
that force is a solution to cur problems, 
is somcone to be afraid of and shunned. 
We're all in the same boat, and i 
stop fighting and start rowing to 
gether, not to the right nor the left but 
forward, this leaky old mother earth is 
going to sink, and soon. 

The Rev. Dr. M. S. Medley 

"Texarkana, Texas 


we 


DISORDER IN THE DRESS 
A letter placed at the entrance to all 
base exchanges at McCoy Air Force 
Base, Florida, announces that it is for- 
bidden, while in civilian dress, to wear 
“Articles of dothing tending to create 
disorder, such as supporting or advocat- 
ing overthrow of the U. S. Government.” 
Airman George Garnett 

McCoy AFB, Florida 


LIVE FREE OR DIE 

New Hampshire license plates now 
bear the slogan LIVE FREE OR DIF. I 
wouldn't object if somebody voluntarily 
stuck this on bis bumper, as many people 


do with peace slogans or amrxica— 
LOVE IT OR LEAVE YT stickers, but what 
Tight does the state have to impose this 
bit of anti-Communist on 
every citizen who wants to operate a 
cu? Why does each car owner have to 
advertise somebody eke's propaganda? 
Why can't one take a Sunday-aftcrnoon. 
drive without showing support for some 
bureaucrat’s attempt to justify the hot 
war in Indochina and the Cold War 
everywhere? 


Brad Stearns 
Arlington, Maine 


I want to thank the state of New 
Hampshire for placing a revolutionary 
slogan on this year’s automobile license 
plates, I wish they had literally copied 
Major Ernesto Ché Guevara's indomit: 
ble “In a revolution one wins or dies,” 
but the paraphrase they haye come up 
with (LIVE FREE ок DIE) is good enough 
It perfectly expresses what all of us 
the movement feel these days; we are 
certainly willing to die uying to free 
Amerika from the imperialist power 
clite who currently own and govern it. 

k Jones 
Lyndonsville, New Hampshire 


COMMUNICATING WITH THE ENEMY 
lam a Vietnam veteran who is pres- 
endy in the United States disciplinary 


“Explain again how this is going to help 
end the war in Vietnam!” 


barracks at Fort Leavenworth for spe 
ing my mind against the Vietnam war in 
a letter to the North Vietnamese delega- 
tion at the peace talks in Paris. The 
letter was never delivered because of 
inadequate postage, but ] was court- 
martialed for "open communication with 
an enemy." As T understand it, the maxi- 
mum penalty for this offense is death. 

U. S. civilians have been in touch with 
people from Hanoi and U.S. diplomats 
are communicating with these people 
every day. My leuter (which in any case 
contained nothing that would have been 
harmful to U.S. military operations) was 
never even delivered; yet, I'm in prison 
So much for my freedom as an American. 

Since my confinement, l've received 
numerous leners of sympathy, and I 
would like to say thanks to everyone 
who has written to me. 

Allen Ramp 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 

To check the accuracy of the statements 
in Ramp’s letter, rLavuoy sent the fol- 
lowing list of questions to the comman- 
dant of the United States disciplinary 
barracks at Fort Leavenworth: 


1. Do you have Allen Ramp con- 
fined in the disciplinary barracks at 
Fort Leavenworth? 

2. Is he there for a court-martial 
charge of “open 
with an enemy”? 

3. Is the maximum penalty for the 
offense death? 

4. What is his sentence? 


communication 


We received the following reply from 
Major Donald B. Whitmarsh, deputy di- 
rector of classification al Fort Leaven- 
worth: 


Under the provisions of U.S. 
Army regulations, the information 
you requested cannot be furnished 
to you. 

It is hoped that this information 
will serve as an adequate reply to 
your letter. 


Apparently, open communication with 
an enemy is easter to accomplish than 
open communication with the U.S. Army. 


THE GI MOVEMENT 
surprised at the overwhelming 
прег of letters I received from Serv- 
icemen all over the world who read 
my lener published in the February 
Playboy Forum. The letters reflected the 
problem I wrote about; they came from 
GIs who didn't even know they had any 
rights, 

Much publicity these days is given to 
assertions that the military intends to 
make sweeping reforms to the advantage 
of enlisted men. In fact, however, these 
reforms are so superficial that many men 
feel the military is putting them on. Becr, 
beards, longer hair and Service Clubs 
with rock bands are not what the GL 


movement is about, The Department of 
Defense and the Pentagon have gone mad 
if they think these reforms will silence 
dissent. know what the struggle 
against militarism and depersonalization 
is; no one should think for one minute 
nd these i: 
ill a lifer. 
In my February letter, 1 mentioned 
the book GI Rights and Army Justice: 
The Drafice’s Guide to Military Life 
and Law, by Robert S. Rivkin, which is 
ublished by Grove Press of New Yor! 
his book deserves the widest possible 
distribution. Servicemen might ask the 
Post Exchanges to stock the book; its 
contents are strictly legal and interpret 
the military's own regulations, the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, the U.S. 
Constitution and various court decisions, 
We also have a new pamphlet of ex- 
cerpts from that book, listing some of 
the elementary rights many men don’t 
know about. The pamphlet may be ob- 
tained by writing to me at GI. Counsel- 
ar Services, 339 Lafayette Street, New 
York, New York 10012. It is free of 
charge to Servicemen and women, but 
please enclose two eight-cent stamps for 
postage. Thanks to praynoy for its sensi 
tivity to the problems of Servicemen. 
Jerry Wingate, Coordinator 
GI Counseling Services 
New York, New York 


that the men do not under: 


MILITARY HONOR 

The weakest aspect of the American 
military system is the high court-martial 
conviction rate, which is a constant re- 
minder of the military's failure to pro- 
tect the rights of GIs. As a West Pointer 
with eight years of recognized service, 
my own experience shows that injustices 
will continue to take a toll of lives and 
reputations unless above all other mili- 
tary law there is a system of guidelines 
governing the consciences of our Armed 
Forces—a code of honor and conduct. 

The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
a good system of laws, but it cannot 
be enforced at all levels, and its fair 
enforcement is impeded by lying, harass- 
ment of witnesses, prejudice, entrap- 
ment, excessive punishment, concealment 
of guilt or error, unjust use of techni 
calities and denial of due process. I 
believe the honor system can counter 
act these evils. All the Service academics: 
spend four years drilling the honor sys 
tem into each cadet and future office: 
yet the honor system is not used in 
the Armed rces other than at the 
academies. 

An honor code is a brief set of good- 
conscience rules that every Service 
can understand, agree to 
himself every day. The honor system 
gives every individual, regardless of 
rank, the same power as the highest ge 
стаі to effect just and objective observ- 
ance of all regulations and the honor 
code. The code prohibits lying, cheating, 


ап 
апа enforce 


“Johann, the garbage!” 


stealing, slandering and ignoring or 
improperly using regulations. An honor 
committee would be set up for each unit 
and at each command level. Any GI 
could bring charges of honor violations 
to those committees without fear of re- 
prisal. The committees, whose members 
would be elected in the democratic man- 
ner and who would саму authority 
equal to that of the Inspector General's 
branch, could put an immediate halt to 
false charges, false evidence, false reports 
and remarks, improper punishments, in- 
humane treatment, thefts and misap- 
propriations, and other willful violations. 
The honor system would work, becausc 
every GI would be behind it. 

Had code of honor id conduct. 
existed at my own court-martial in 1944, 
the trayesty of justice then and over the 
next 26 years would not have occurred. 
It took three appeals and seven years to 
prove my complete innocence of an 
plane cash. It took two more appeals 
and another six years to confirm that I 
still hold legal title to my regular com- 
mission. And it's taken 13 more years to 
compile the evidence to support my 
reinstatement hearing. 

Ernest Е. Boruski, Jr. 
New York, New York 


ir- 


PRISON AS REHABILITATION 

Hugh Hefner has been called a lot of 
things in his time. Now, in recognition 
of the attention given in PLavtoy to 
ners, we at the Californ Correc- 


tional Institution are awarding Hefner 
the title of Honorary Convict. May his 
magazine continue to tell it like it is. 

There is a good side to the prison 
picture. For example, at the California 
Correctional Institution, a minimum- 
medium penal institution, with a popu- 
lation of about 1200 prisoners 
enjoy 46-hour family visits (i 
conjugal visitation), voc 
demic education, group thera 
hour passes and selfhelp groups such 
as Alcoholics. Anonymous. T personally 
have completed 1240 hours of shop and 
classroom work and have received а cer- 
tificate of completion in basic auto re- 
pair. Other skills being taught at C, C. E 
include  cabinetmaking. culinary arts, 
silkscreen work, smallappliance repair, 
welding, air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion, mechanical drawing, gardening. 
dry cleaning, shoe repair and sewin 
machine repair. About two thirds of the 
inmates attend elementary or high 
school on a halfday basis, while learn- 
ing a wade the other half. The same 
subjects taught in an average school are 

- There are lectures, audio- 
and homework, just as in 
The biology class is even 
ficld trip cach semester to 
Hog Hill about a mile dowi 1, 
to examine rocks and plants. 

Many of the inmates live in units that. 
don't have a austody officer assigned to 
them. Community problems in these units 
are settled by majority rule. However, 


aw 
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C.C.l. is not a county dub. Every 
prisoner here has an eighthour day of 
Work, study or group therapy to account 
for. But I've wasted 12 years behind bars 
(Cook County Jail Joliet, Menard, 
Orlcans Parish Prison and San Quentin) 
and I've never heard of an institution 
that does more to rehabilitate a man than. 
C. C. I. Rehabilitation requires a receptive 
frame of mind, one that is hard to 
maintain when you're concerned with 
what kind of lousy food you're being fed 
or whether a riot is brewing or if some 
psychopath you've accidentally offended 
might try to kill you. Being sent here is 
one of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to me 

Gene Charles Не 

€ 


проп. 
Correctional Institution 


п Englishman who has lived over 
I feel obliged to 


25 years іп Bra 
answer the letrer “Report from Вга; 
which appeared in the June Playboy 
Forum. 1 happened to be in Pôrto Alc- 
gre in March 1964, when the shadow of 
communism hung over Brazil under the 
regime of the constitutional president 
Joño Goulart and his brotherindaw 
Leonel Brizola. When the revolution 
broke out, that city was practically Gou- 
lart’s only stronghold for three days. It 
was impossible to obtain any news from 
outside the city through the local paper 
or radio stations. One had to go into a 
closed тоот with а good transistor radio 
to hear the other side of the story from 
Rio or Sao Paulo stations, and listening 
to those stations was considered a crime. 
Those days really could be compared to 
Nazi Germany or the U.S. S. R. 

"The revolutionary or military gover 
ment that after Goulart fled 
had то convince Brazilians that the days 
i ses without increases in 
production must end in order to stop 
runaway inlla y sed 
n can be proud of the results of 
of the past seven years. Castro- 
туре guerrilla movements have sprung 
up. but this is because violence is the 
only recourse remaining to the discredit- 


torship should try to understand 
t developing nations sometimes need 
such a form of government. 

As for the Juneetter. writer’s allega- 
lions of censorship, I might point out 
Ihat you received his letter, you pub- 
lished it and the June issue is on sale 
a Brazil. 


n E. Wootton 
io Paulo, Brazil 


A person with no respect for his coun- 
1 pee од 
try wrote a bunch of lies in his “Report 


ship of correspondence docs not exist in 
202 Brazil; it is merely something people 


joke about. We Brazilians do not consid- 
er our president a dictator, The leftist 
government thar was replaced in 1964 
brought the country to the edge of 
bankruptcy and, since then, our current 
president has achieved notable economic 
nd technological progress. Nor has this 
been done with the help of American 
advisors; We have done everything 
our history alone. 

Every once in a while popular news- 
papers and magazines outside our coun- 
try receive these “name withheld" letters. 
The people who write them are not 
Brazilians; their loyalty is to an interna- 
tional ideology 1 need not mention. 

Paulo J. Pinto 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


UNCOMMON SENSE 

Citizens of this country value h 
something called common sense, 
at the same time thcy are suspicious of 
reason and intellect. Obviously, common 
sense does not mean rationality: it 
means the common ideas of the com- 
mon mob. By following this dubious 
guide, we have arrived at government 
censorship. gun contol, policestate rac- 
ics, no-knock laws and state-supported 
child-care centers, among other totalitar- 
jan trends. 

What we need is uncommon sense— 
intelligence—together with the 
courage to dissent from the blind cor 
formity of the mob. The founding fa- 
thers, I am sme, envisioned a union of 
vocal and recalcitrant minorities, not 
one big bovine silent majority. 

Anthony DeVries 
Houston, Texas 


THE UBIQUITY OF PREJUDICE 

Since being drafted, Ive been sta- 
tioned at Fort Dix, New Jersey. When I 
mect local citizens or soldiers from the 
North, they automatically assume, be- 
cause of my Tennessee accent, that I'm a 
racist. Also, I happen to like wearing my 
hair short—even shorter than the Army 
requires. Therefore, I've been tagged as 
one who loves the Aimy, favors the war 
and is in all things a staunch conserva- 
tive. None of these snap judgments 
could be further from the muih. Are the 
reactions I encounter any different from 
the dassing of Iong-hairs as violent radi. 
cals or blacks as second-class citizens? 
When we climinate prejudice, let's elim- 
inate all of it. 


Robert D. Wade 
Fort Dix, New Jers 


COMES THE REVOLUTION 

"The letter from ‘Thomas Ross (The 
Playboy Forum, July). which compl 
of the obnoxious tendencies of se 
revolutionaries, women's lib. gay libera- 
tion and the like, reminded me of some 
very cogent remarks on radicalism in 
America by a science-fiction writer named 
Norman Spinrad. In a series of articles 


on revolution in America for the Los 
Angeles Free Press, he pointed out that 
many of our would-be revolutionaries 
are making enemies of those they most 
need to win over—the American people. 
“Any revolution that has to fall back on 
calling itself THE Revolution,” writes 
Spinrad, "can't have too clear an idea of 
where it wants to go, or if it does, it must 
know that its true aims will probably be 
unpalatable to the very people it secks to 
liberate.” 

Pointing out that a revolution by force 
of ams is a practical impossibility in 
America today, Spinvad says that nation. 
wide liberation сап succeed only by 
ning the support of most of the 
American people. The only program that 
will win mass support is the one summed 
up by Thomas Ross as, “Do your own 
thing and let me do my thing.” or, as 
Spinrad more clegantly puts it, cultural 
pluralism. He states: 

Cultural pluralism would simply 
mean that all Americans would have 
to respect the diversity of America. 
JE hard-hats want to be bedrock Bap- 
tists and drink beer, that’s their bag, 
and they've got a right to it. If blacks 
want economic control of the ghettos 
and a distinct cultural identity, i 
th turf and their business. If 
people want to smoke dope, or shoot 
smack, or stick electrodes into their 
pleasure centers and plug themselves 
in, their right to their own brand of 
pleasure must not merely be tolerat- 
ed but protected by law. If communes 
want to drop out of the capitalist 
money economy, that’s their affair 

Bur cultural рїш would alo 
mean that no subculture would cn- 
force its will on any other subculture, 
and that the American Government 
as a whole would do nothing that 
raises one set of cultural values above 
another. . . . 

This is a far cry from a Marxist 
America, or an America returned to 
an agrarian economy, or a laissez- 
faire capitalist America, or any other 
ideological шор 

But you сап' buy your own free 
dom by taking away the freedom of 

5. Revolution is change; the 

for is the surest 

ty’s freedom. A 

revolution that thinks it has all the 

rs for everyone for all time is 

no revolution |. 

Robert Daniels 

Los Angeles, Californi: 

“The Playboy Forum" ойс» thc 
opportunity for an extended dialog be- 
tween readers and editors of this pub- 
lication on subjects and issues related to 
“The Playboy Philosophy.” Address all 
correspondence to The Playboy Forum, 
Playboy Building, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 60611. 


“Say, they're a pretty oddly matched pair.” 
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Souped-Up Soups (continued from page 155) 


favor and aroma become an integral part 
ol the dish. 

Ш you see cocktail soups as some kind 
of Alice B. Foklas brownie ploy—a way 
to get your friends sneakily snockered— 
1 essential point. Souped- 
up soups are their own reward. A lashing 
of gin, whiskey, brandy or rum, for €x- 
ample, breathes life, savor and verve into 
the most banal canned products. 

Cocktai also have 


ticular 


soups 


appeal for people who arc Tong on taste 
a 


but short on time, They can serve a 
combination aperiti 

a luncheon or dinner—especially if you 
ing у curtain. They help main- 
the glow of the preprand 
hout turning dinner into a bash, And 


and first comse 


c 


n cai 


beter way to start Sunday 
a with a potent preamble to 
 wheth well iced or 
properly steaming 

The recipes that follow are a 
sampling of the species. Furthermore, 
they should offer no challenge to the 
tyro in the kitchen—just sheer pleasure. 


there's no 
brunch di 
the m: 


SCOTCH SHRIMP SOUP 
(Serves two or three) 


€ unopened can in hot water for 
pout 15 minutes to thaw slightly. Emp: 
ty cin imo blender, add milk and blend 
until very smooth. Heat just to boiling 


point: stir in Scotch; heat 
returns to simmer. 


s 
(Serv 


RY BEAN ZIP 


1 can conden 
34 cup water 
эд cup cockta 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 

е soup and water and heat to 
n sherry and lemon 
until returns to 


ind heat soup 
simmer. May be garnished with a sprin- 
Kling of rd-boiled egg. 
MANHATTAN soue (serves lwo or tiree): 
Combine | can condensed black-bean 
soup with 1 cup water, 2 о, t ver 
mouth, I tablespoon lemon juice. Heat to 
in 2 ол. bourbo 


зм 


; heat 


boiling point; st 


until soup returns to simmer. 


SOUPER-BULL 
(Serves four) 


4 beef bouillon cube 

3 cups boiling water 

4 ozs. vod 

Freshly ground pepper 

4 lemon slices 

The bull shot was the first soup 
offered as a cocktail, By reversing the 
emphasis, were just going back to its 
origins. 

Dissolve bouillon cubes in boiling wa- 
ter. Add vodka. Sprinkle cach serving 
with pepper and garnish with lemon 
slice. 

COLD BULL (serves two or three): Spin 


“He only drinks to be sociable.” 


in blender 1 101-02. can condensed 
beef bouillon, 1 cup cracked ice and 2 
or 3 sprigs parsley without stems, until 
ice is sherbety but not completely di 
solved. Stir in 3 ozs. vodka. Serve in 
chilled cups or small bowls. May be 


garnished with lemon slice. 


RUMMY AVOCADO SOUP 
(Serves four) 

1 small ripe avocado 

2 tablespoons lemon j 

1 can condensed creamvol-chicken soup 

114 cups milk 

3 ozs. light rum 

t 

wip skin from avocado: 

paste with lemon juice. Heat soup 

milk just to boiling point. Slowly stir in 

mashed avocado Add salt to 

taste. Stir until mixture just heats 

through. (Be careful when cooking 

cado: Too much heat tends to make 

bitter) Top cach portion with several 

thin slices of avocado, if you li 


mash to a 
nd 


vo- 


POTAGERIE MARY 
(Serucs two or three) 

1 16-02. can tomato juice, very cold 

3 ол. vodka 

34 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 

Dash each pepper sauce and Worcester- 
shire sauce 

1 firm. 


ipe tomato. 


1 rib celery 


п their liquid 

lespoons minced scallion, white 
and g parts 

This is 


and an appetizer to be. 
Combine tomato juice, vodka and se 
sonings chill Peel and seed tomato. 
Chop tomato and celery so that they're 
very fine bur still retain their texture, 
Stir into juice. Pour into chilled bowls 
Add 9 clams with their liquid to each 
bowl. Sprinkle with chopped scallion. 
Adjust seasoning, if necessary. Chopped 
fresh basil or thyme may also be added. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
(Serves tivo) 

34 cup Clamato juice, chilled 

14 cup buttermilk 

Э ozs. California brandy 

1 teaspoon dried dill weed 

14 cup crushed ice 

Salt, pepper 

Every country boy knows that butter- 
milk is good for you. Every city boy 
believes the same about brandy. This 
recipe contains the best of both worlds. 
Combine all ingredients in blender 
nd whirl at high speed until completely 


8 


crew socks were charged with static? 
It’s something a man can't forget. Not 

with his socks clinging to his trousers— _ 

‘especially knit trousers. And lint, soil and 
moisture clinging to his socks. 
Other Orlon crew socks haven't changed. 
Gold Cup has. Because Gold Cup gets out 
static, thanks to Endo-Stat™, 

Our amazing new process that makes Gold 

Cup permanently anti-static for the life of 
the sock. 

Now lint, trouser cling and hot feet are out. 
And stubborn soil is down the drain. Without 
sacrificing the cashmere-like softness of the 75% 

high bulk Orlon acrylic and 25% stretch 
nylon blend. 
For up to 10 times longer wear, there's our 
specially engineered toe and reinforced 
‘Hi-heel™ shield” 
So try a pair for $1.75. Or all 65 colors for 
$113.75. Either way, the static is out. Free 
Tof charge. 
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blended. Adjust scasoning, if necessary. 
Serve with popcorn gamish. 


GAZPACHO MARTINI 
(Serves six) 


4 tomatoes, pecled 

Y, cup chopped onion 

1 cucumber, peeled and cubed 

у green pepper, cut up 

2 cloves garlic, quartered 

Yj cup olive oil 

2 tablespoons wine vinegar 

1 cup bread cubes 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 cup tomato j 

м cup crushed ice 

4 ors. gin 

4 ozs. dry vermouth 

12 small stuffed green olives 

Dice tomatoes into bowl, so that no 
juice is lost. Add all other vegetables, 
ga oil, vinegar, bread and sal 
Blend, 2 cups at a time, for 10 to 15 
seconds. Jockey the blender, on and off, 
on and ой. checking the consistency. 
The vegetables should not be puréed, 
merely chopped fine. After blending, stir 
in tomato juice, ice, gin and vermouth. 
Chill thoroughly. Top cach portion with 
2 olives. Soup may be served with gar- 
nishes of chopped cucumber, green pep- 
per, scallion or hard-boiled egg. 


ice 


CHAMPAGNE FRUIT SOUP 
(Serves 10 to 12) 

Lb. can pitted dark sweet cherries 

1b. can pitted sour red cherries 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon grated orange rind 


2 tablespoons cornstarch 

5 ozs. orange liqueur 

3 seedless oranges 

1 tart app!c, peeled 

1 boule chilled ch 

per person 

Pour cherries with their juice into 
saucepan. Add sugar, orange rind, cinna- 
mon and salt. Stir in cornstarch. Cook 
until mixture thickens and comes to 
boil. Stir in orange liqueur. Remove 
from heat, cool slightly. Cut oranges in 
half, remove sections of pulp w 
spoon (as you would with 
and add to cherries, Squeeze 
orange juice remaining im shells 
apple. Chill. Serve in chilled bowls. This 
soup doesn't call for an imported bottle 
of brut; a good American bubbly will do. 
very well. Be generous and serve а 5 
(61402. bottle) per person. Each diner 
pours the wine into his own bowl and 
sips the rest of the drink with the meal. 

Cocktail soup's on! 


d coarsely grated 
mpagne or 1 split 


Add 


“My advice is keep away from it. You start with catnip 
and, before you know it, you’re on heroin.” 


butkus 


(continued from page 102) 
be too easy a sport, But the reality is 
that the timing is usually destroyed by 
a mental error, by a лер, by a de- 
fenseman getting a bigger piece of a 
man than he was expected to, by the 
с pace of the action being beyond а 
man’s ability to think clearly when he's 
under pressure. Or by his being belted 
in the neck and knee simultancously 
while he's supposed to be running nine 
steps down and four steps i 

‘The Bears don't get anywhere against 
the Viking defense and Butkus is back 
out quickly. On the field, his presence 
commanding. He doesn’t take a stance 
so much as install himself a few feet 
from the offensive center, screwing his 
heels down and hunching forward, 
hands on knees. His aura is total bellig- 
erence, As Cuozzo calls the signals, all of 
Butkus goes into motion, His mouth is 
usually calling signals of his own, his 
lands come off his knecs, making pre- 
liminary pawing motions, and his legs 
begin to drive in place. No one in foot 
ball has a better sense of where the ball 
will go. and Butkus moves instantly with 
the snap. 

Two Cuozzo passes under pressure set 
up a Viking touchdown. On the Bears 
next set of offensive plays, they can't get 
anything going, and the defense is back 
out. On the second play from scrim- 
mage, the Vikings set up a perfect 
sweep, a play that Jooks great cach time 
you put it on the blackboard but works 
right one time in ten. This is one of 
those times. Guards Milt Sunde and Ed 
White lead Clint Jones around the left 
side with no one in front of them except 
Butkus, who is moving over from his 
position in the middle. All four bodies 
are acceler pidly. The play hap- 
pens right in front of me and Butkus 
ches himself around Sunde and 
hes both forearms into White, claw. 
ing his way over the guard to bring Jones 
down for no gain. He has beaten three 
men, 

The Vikings are forced to punt alter 
that and the Bears get their first first 
down. Then, on first and ten, Bear 
quarterback Jack Concannon lobs а per- 
fect pass to halfback Craig Baynham, 
who is open in the Viking secondary. 
Baynham drops it. And that is about as 
much as the Bear offense will show this 
day. 

With 56 seconds left in the half, the 
Vikings have the ball again. Cuozzo is 
trapped in the backfield tying to pass; 
and as he sets to throw, the ball falls to 
the ground and the Bears pick it up. 
The officials rule that. Cuozzo was in the 
act of throwing and therefore the Vikings 
maintain possession on an incomplete 
pass. The Bears and all of Wrigley Field 


think it’s a fumble and are expressing 
themselves accordingly. Butkus is en- 
ragcd and is ranting at all the officials at 
once. But the Vikings keep the ball and 
а few seconds later try a field goal from 
the Bear 15. Butkus is stunting in the 
line, looking for a place to get through 
to block the kick. At the snap, he charges 
over tackle Ron Yary but is savagely 
triple-teamed and stopped. The field goal 
is good. When Yary comes off the field, 
he is bleeding heavily from the bridge of 
his nose but doesn't seem to notice it 

As the half ends, а ruddy-looking 
gray-haired man who had been enthusias- 
tically jeering the officials on the Cuozzo 
call slumps forward in his seat. Ox 
and a stretcher are dispatched immedi- 
Му and the early diagnosis is a heart 
attack. He is rushed from the stadium, 
but the betting among the sideline spec 
tators—an elite group of photographers, 
friends of the athletes and hangers-on- 
is that he won't make it. They are right: 
the man is taken to a hospital and 
pronounced dead on arrival. A spectator, 
watching the game from behind a ground- 
level barricade, says, “If he had a season 
ticket, I'd like to buy it.” 

The second half is more of the same 
for the Bears’ offense. Concannon throws 
another perfect touchdown pass, but it's 
dropped; and the Vikings maintain 
their edge. The surprising thing is that 
the Bears never give up. With the score 
24-0, the Bear offensive line is still hit- 
nd. God knows, so is the defense. 
‘The Bears have a reputation as а physi- 
cal team, and it's justified. They have 
often given the impression, especially in 
the days when George Halas was coach- 
ing them, of being a bunch of guys who 
thought the best ching you could do on 
a Sunday afternoon was go out and kick 
a litle ass. Winning was a possible but 
not necessary adjunct to playing foot- 
ball. 

As Butkus comes off the field at the 
end of the third quarter, he's limping 
noticeably, but it hasn't affected his 
play. Cuozzo has had most of his success 
throwing short passes to the outside, but 
he continues to run plays in Butkus’ 
area. The plays begin to take on a 
hypnotic pattern for me. Every three 
downs or so, there is this paradigm run- 
ning play: Tingelhoff, the center, charges 
at Butkus who fends him off with his 
forearms. Then Butkus moves to the 
hole that Osborn or Brown has commit- 
ted himself to. Butkus, legs driving, 
arms outstretched, seems to simply step 
forward and embrace the largest amount 


ting 


of space he can. And he smothers cvery- 


thing in it—an offensive lineman, possi 
bly one of his own defensive linemen 
and the ball carrier. Then he simply 
hangs on and bulls it all to the ground. 
Finally, the game ends with a sense of 
stupelying boredom, because everyone 
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scems to realize at once that there was 
never any hope. As the fans file out, 
опе leans over a guardrail and screams 
at Bear head coach Jim Dooley, “Hey, 
Dooley! Whydoncha give Butkus a break? 
Trade him!" This is met with approval 
from his friends. 

A few days after the Viking game, 
Butkus is in another North Side German 
restaurant. He is quiet, reserved and 


heat them physically nor with 
show of proficiency. 1 can't help th 
tha 


у great 


ed 


a man of his talent would get t 
of this kind of second-rate football. 

“Don't ever get bored? Don't 
you think of retiring from this grind?” 

“No way! 
But what do you get from 
to be very frustrating. Why do you play 

“Hell. That's like asking a guy why 
he fucks.” 


you 


? It’s got 


The following Sunday, the Bea 
flat and lose badly to а 


i 


їз аге 


. But they have been pointing toward 
next big ga 
nd hated rival, the Detroit Lions. 
Earlier in the year, on national tele 

ion, the Bears led the Lions for a h 


e—a геш 


Lion he 
middle 


ad coach Joe Schn 
nebacker, Mike Luce 
football and 


best in 
overrated. The Lions generally said that 
Butkus was dirty rather than good. It 
added a little spice to а game that didn't 


need any. 
The question of linebacking is 
teresting one to consider. To play that 
position, a man must be strong enough in 
the arms and shoulders to fight off offen- 
sive linemen who ойе h him, 
jough to cover receivers coming out 
of the backfield and rangy enough to 
move laterally with speed. But the real 
key to the position is an instantaneous 
ferocity—the ability to burst rather than. 
run. And the man must function in the 
face of offenses that have been specifi- 
cally designed to influence his actions 
away from the ball. Butkus is regarded 


"Let's rest awhile—my bach is killing те!” 


as the strongest of middle linebackers, 
the very best at stopping running plays. 
1 once asked Howard Mudd if the 
9ers, his previous team, had a special 
game plan for Butkus, “Sure,” he said. 
The plan was to not run between the 
tackles: that 
Dick. Once the game started, the plan 
di Don't run. 


always ensure you 


TT 


ged, though. It. bec: 
Just раз" 7 

Mudd also pointed out something 
that belies Butkus’ reputation for 
usness. "He doesn't try to punish the 
blockers" Mudd said. "He doesn't hit 
you in the head, like a lot of guys. The 
first time I played against him, 1 was— 
well—almost disappointed. It wasn't like 
hiting a wall or anything. He didn't 
mess with me, he went by me. All he 
wants is the 1. When he gets to the 
ball carrier, he really rings that mi 
bell.” 

In the Bear defense. Butkus is respon- 
sible for calling the signals and for smell- 
ing out the ball. If he has a weakness, 
that he sometimes seems to wallow 
a bit on his pass drops, allowing a man 
to catch a pass in front of him and as- 
suming that the force of his tackle will 
have an effect on the man's confidence. 
It often does. 


vi- 


‘The night before the Lions game, Bur 
kus was at his home in a suburb about 
10 minutes’ drive from Wrigley Field. 
10у an auactive ranch-style brick house, 
In front of the gavage is a white pickup 
tuck with the ls D. B. 
Jy hand-letered on the door. In 
garage is а motorcycle. These are Butk 
toys. The main floor of the 
charmingly furnished and reflecis the 
taste of his wife, Helen, an attractiv 
auburn-haired woman who is expecting 
their third child carly in 1971. She is 
lively but reserved woman who runs the 
domestic side of their lives and attempts 
to keep track of Nikki, a four-year-old 
girl and Ricky, а three-year-old boy— 
two golden-haired and rugged children, 

The basement of the house belongs 
mostly to Butkus. Its finished, paneled 
area contains a covered pool table—he 
doesn't enjoy the game very much nor 
play it well—and a bar. Along the walls 
are as many trophies and glory photos 
The only 
photog visitor's аш 
tion is an evocative one from Sports Ilus- 
trated that shows him in profile, looking 
grimy and tired, draining the contents of 
a softdrink cup. 

At the far end of the 
Butkus workroom. The are: 
ed by a large apparatus of stcel 


niti nobu 


de the 


house is 
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and appendages that looks like some 
futuristic torture chamber, Its called а 
Universal Gym and its various protrusions 
allow him to exercise every part of his 
reise equipment 
corner i 
arly but not to 
build strength. His objective is to keep 
his weight down and his muscles loose 

Iter an carly dinner with the family, 
Butkus secluded himself in the bedroom 
with his playbocks and 16mm projector 
for a last look at the Lions’ offense in its 
shadowy screen incarnation. Just after 
ten o’dock, he went to sleep. He woke 
сайу the next morning and went to 
carly Mass, at 6:30, so that he didn't have 
to dress up. He and the priest were the 
only ones there. He returned home to 
cat a big steak and, after breaklast, he 
ime with the playbooks. 


body. There 
and 


about а sauna. 


Butkus wor 


spent some more 


About ten o'dock he left the house for 


the drive to the ball park. 
"He's real quict before a game,” M 
Butkus says. 


but he's usually quiet, 


dating zne, my mother 


used to he tk? I dont 
think he gets nervous before a game. I 
think ivs just а on. He really 
wants ro get at them.” 

remarkably cheerful about foot- 
to talk about her husband's 
prowess. Hex Г story is one that 
she learned. when she met Fuzzy Thurs- 
ton, one of the grea offensive linemen 
from Vince Lombardi's years at Green 
Bay. "Fuzy told me," she says, “that 
when Dick played against the P. 
the first time, Lombardi growled, "Lets 
kid's face" But Fuzzy says they 
just couldn't touch him. After the game, 
Lombardi said, “He's the best who ever 
played the position.” ” 


orite 


s 


The day of the 1 
and clear. When Bi 


»ns game is cool 
us comes out, his 


expression is blank. The Beary are quiet 
before 


er and more fi the 
Viking gam 


that this g 


ty than 
I's immed 


me will be played at a 


n the previous ones, ne 
n 


pitch u 


the scale that measures hum 


People who play football and who write 
about it like to talk about finesse, about 
а lineman's “ 


moves. 


Bur when the game 


is really on, the finesse gets very b: 


ic. 


The shoulder dip and slip is replaced 
by the clenched fist to the head. the 
forearm chop to the knee and the helmet 


in the face. 


From the opening play. the fans show 
they are in а wild mood. They have begun 
10 call Mike Lucci (pronounced Loo: 
chee) Lucy. And when Luce is on the 
field. they taunt him mercilessly. “Hey. 
Lucy! You're not big enough to carry 
Butkus’ shoes. 

The Lions ате stopped on their first 
offensive ser and punt. As the ball 
sails downfield, Butkus and Ed Flana- 
gan, the Detroit center, trade punches at 
midfield. They аге both completely out 
of the play. 

Soon enough. the Bear defense is back 
out. Butkus seems to be in a frenzy. He 
stunts constantly, pointing, shouting. 
trymg to rattle Lion quarterback Bill 
Munson, On first down at the Lions 
he stuns Flanagan, who is trying to block 
him, with his forearm and knifes 
tough on the left side to bring down 
Mel Farr for a five 

On second down, Munson hands off 
ig to his left. The left tackle, 
Shoals, has gotten position on de 
fensive end Ed O'Bradovich, as Farr cuts 
to the side line. Butkus, comi 
middle, lunges around the up 
O'Bradovich combination 1 
slithering around а t and slashes at 
the runners knees with his outstretched 
forearm. Farr crumbles. 

On third down, Munson tries to pass 
to Alüe Taylor in front of right line- 
backer Lee Roy Сайеу. Caffey cocks his 
arm to ram it down Taylor's throat as 
he catches the ball, but Taylor drops the 
pass and. Caffey relaxes the arm and pats 
him on the helmet. 

The Lions set to punt and Butkus 
lurches up and down the hne, looking 
for a gap. He finds one and gets a piece 
of the ball with his hand. The punt is 
short and the Bears have good position 
at midfield. On the first play from 
scrimmage. Concannon drops back and 
drills à. pass to Dick Gordon, who has 


s, 


ard loss. 


from the 


gouen behind two defenders. Gordon 
goes up for a touchdown 
and p: im takes over Wrigley 
Field. 

The settles down a bit after that 


and the only other score for a while is a 
Lion field goal. Munson is trying to get 
а runnin 

but Butkus 
He is geiting outside а 


game going to the outside, 


s having an incredible day. 


ar and 
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Taylor. The runner and Du:kus are 
n some strange pas de deux. Both seem 
10 move to the same place at the same 
e. the runner driving fiercely with his 
legs, trying to set his blocks and find 
daylight. Butkus seems, by comparison, 
oddly graceful, his legs taking long lat- 
eral strides, his arms outstzetched, fending 
off would-be blockers. But it’s all hap 
g at dervish speed and each impact 
a faving effect on the runner, Lucci, 
he's on the field, just doesn't 
te the action and is taking abuse 
from Ше fans. He's neither as strong nor 
as quick. He's good on the pass drops, 
possibly better thin Butkus. but he's not 
the same kind of destructive tackler, 
Midway in the second quarter, Detroit 
cornerback Dick LeBeau intercepts a 
Concannon pass intended [or Gordon. 
Gordon had gone inside and Concannon 
had thrown outside. Entropy again. The 
half ends with the score 7-3. Bears. On 
the side line after the half-time break, the 
Bears are back at high pitch, Concan- 
non is yelling, “Go. defense,” and Abe 
Gibron, the Bears’ defensive coach, is 
» "Hit ‘em to hurt "em?" A wide 
n of medium height, Gibron was an 
allpro tackle for many years in pro 
football's earlier era. He is а coach in the 
Lombardi mold, full of venom and fire 
abusive to fos and friend. He is some- 
limes comical to watch as he walks the 
side line hurling imprecations for the en- 
tive football game; but his defenses are 


offerin 


be increasing. Butkus makes successive 
resounding tackles, once on Farr am 
once on Taylor. He does not tackle so 
much as explode his 
s if he were tr 
the ground. 


into a 


n. 
under 


. for getting as big a piece 
сап. Butkus once told a television sports 
announcer, “I sometimes have a dream 
where I hit a man so hard his head pops 
off and " On a third- 
down play. Munson passes deep and 
Butkus, far downfield. breaks up the 
s with his hand. The fans are over- 
joved and have a few choice things to 
say about Lucci's parentage. 

The Bears get the ball. but Concan- 
non is intercepted again and the defe 
gets ready to go back in. As Butkus and 
the others stand tensely on the side line, 
s clear to everyone that the 
go's only chance to win; the offense 
just too sluggish. The “Ds.” as they 
called, have all the charisma on this 
team, and as they prepare to guts it 
out some more, I am overcome by а 
strange emotion. Stoopshou'dered and 
sunken-hested, weighing all of 177 
pounds rather meagerly spicad over a 
six-foot, threeinch frame, I want to 


as he 


rol's downfield 


те 


212 join them. Not merely want but feel 


compelled to go out there and get my 

i h my body against the 
invaders. Ar this moment, these 11 men 
rustrated, mean and near exhaustion 
—are the only possibicity for gallanny 
and heroism that I know. The urge to be 
ош there wells up in me the way it does 
in a kid reacting to a field sergeant who 
for the impossible—because to not 
volunteer involves a potential loss of 
ood шас is too g.cat to Lace. 

Tue defenses dominate the game for a 
while, but a short Bear punt gives the 
Lions good position and they get a field 
goal. A bit later, Munson passes for a 
touchdown and the Lions take the lead, 
13-7, The Lions were favored in the 
betting before the game by as much as 
16 porats, and after the touchdown, the 


sidetine;s are muemuring things like, 
m still all right, I got thirteen and a 


half.” 

With four minutes left in the game 
and the score 16-10 alter cadi team has 
added а field goal, coach Dooley pulls 

in favor of the younger, 
less experienced but strong-armed Bobby 
Douglass, his secondsting quarterback. 
A clumsy hand-off on a fourth 
convinced Dooley that Conc 
tired, although Concannon will indicate. 
afterward that he wasn’t, Pulling him at 
this point in the game, when the Bi 
obviously have only one chance to score 
and when a touchdown and point alter 
would win, is an unusual thing to do, 
and Concannon is upset. 
scragsly-haired Ir 
sirung, 
fans when they're abusing him. He never 
feigns indifference. Now he is standing on 
the side line, head sightly bowed, pawing 
the ground with his cleats while some- 
one c'se runs his team. His hands are 
firmly thrust into his warmup jacket 
and all the time he stands there, intently 
watching the game, he repeats venoi 
ously over and over, "Stuff ‘em! Stuff 
"елм Fuck you, Lions! Goddamn it! God- 
damn it! Fuck you, Lions!" 

Doug'ass doesn't move the team and 
the Lions take over. Gibron is screaming 
that there's plenty of time. There is one 
minute, 36 seconds on the clock, Alte 
Taylor gets a crucial, time-consuming 
first down. Butkus tackles him viciously 
from behind, nearly bisecting him with 
his helmet; but the Bears are losers 
again. 

The Bear defense had played tough 
football, and Butkus had played a great 
game. I said as much to him and he re- 
plied, “Hell, we're just losin’ games again. 
ft don't matter what else happened.” 
But he didn’t deny the lerocity of the 
Bear defense: “You didn't see a lot of 
that second effort out thi he said, 
referring to the Lion 
weren't running as hard as they might 


very 
ballplayer who stares at the 


high 


“Do 
them 
“They knew they were getting М 
And when you know you're getting i 
there, then you really lay it on them." 

"What was the reason for the punches 
h Flanagan?” 

Т wanted to let him know he was 
going to be in a game. 

Butkus seemed to talk all the time on 
the field. Was he calling signals to his 
own players or yelling at Detroit? 

“Mostly it's signals for our side. but 
every once in a while, PI say something 
to jag them a little.” 

“Like what? 

“Oh, you know. Call them a bunch of 
faggots or somethin’, Or I told sixty-three 
after а play when I got around him that 
he threw а horseshie block.” 

Butkus says these things in an cmo 
tionless voice—almost shrugging the 
words out rather than speaking them. 
His speech is filled with the nasal 
sounds of Chicago's Far South Side, and 


you think you 


he is very much a neighborhood kid 
grown wp. His tastes шс simple—in 
food. in entertainment. in people. He 


doesn’t run with a fast crowd. If you 
ask him what he does for kicks. he shrugs. 
“I don't know. just goof around. I guess.” 
He has wanted to play football all his life, 
and one of his most disarming and em- 
harrassing statements when he was grad- 
ted from college 1 came here to 
play football. I knew they weren't going 
ike a genius out of me." 

As a Kid, Butkus loved to play baseball. 
Surprisingly. he couldn't hit bur had all 
the other skil's. He pitched, caught and 
played the infield. He had the grace of a 
“good little man." and that may be one 
Kev to his success. Unlike most big foot 
ball players. who find it hard to walk and 
whistle at the same time, and have to be 
taught how to get around the field, But- 
kus has the moves of a quick. slippery 
small man who happens to have grown 
to 245 pounds. 

By the time he got to high school, But- 
kus was commited to football. Hi 
school coach wouldn't let him scrimmage 
in practice for fear that the overenthu- 
siastic Butkus would hurt of the 
kids on his own team. 

He distrusts worldliness їп 
forms, except that he knows that 
siardom can make money and he works 
at it. He has changed his hair style from 
the crewcut. he wore in his early years to 
something a h er, but he's far from 
egy. His clothes are without style. He 
wears open-collar shirts, shapeless slacks 
and button-front cardigan sweaters that 
he never buttons. A floppy, unlined tan 
raincoat is his one concession to Chicago 
winters, 

He is genuinely shy and deferential 
on all maners except football, and 

de is quiet cynicism. He especially 
ivado and gung-hoism when 


some 


most 


lor 
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Be NATIONAL 4 


Isc, as 
ive 
n 


he has reason to believe they're 
he does with many of the Bear off 
Although he has a reputat 
les rather casily. 
ine surprise; it's 
a small boys giggle, thoroughly discon- 
conting in his huge frame. 

His shyness comes out in odd 
When asked if, as defensive captain, he 
er nother player for a 
missed assignment, he says, "Nah. Who 
am 1 to tell somebody else that he isn't 
ag the job? After all, maybe I'm not 
my job so good.” Butkus is serious. 
sort of resignation makes him а 
al employee—sometimes to his own 
detriment. Butkus thinks, for example, 
that his original contract with the Bears 
as for too little money—ánd he's be 
suffering financially ever since. Bur h 
refuses to consider holding out for a 
tiation or playing out his contract 
option in order to get a better deal with 
new t 1 made my mistake,” he 
ys. "Now I gotta live wi 
although you probably couldn't find 
couch in the world who wouldn't trade 
his next doz t choices for h 
Butkus thinks that if he did somethir 
so downright daring as leave the Be: 
no other team would take him, because 
he'd have marked himself a renegade, 


ways. 


chews out 


is a deeply conservative 
When he saw a quote 
from Alex Johnson, the troubled Cali 
fornia Angels baseball player, suggesting 
that he wanted to be treated like a 
human being, not like an athlete, Butkus 
aid, “Hell, if he doesn’t want to be 
treated. like an athlete, let him go work 
the line in a scel mill. Ask those guys 
if they're treated like huma 
Yet Butkus is not a comp 


about 
the 


ball club—but he 
position where he finds him 
exposed, and distrusts anyone who would 
gly place himself position. 
He especially dislikes personal contact 
with the fa bout being 
ed at and being interrupted in restau- 
в. He is also inclined to moan about 
the ephemeral nature of his career. “It 
could be over any time,” he says. "An 
y could do it tomorrow. And even 
il 1 stay healthy, hell, it's all gonna be 
over in ten years.” I ask if he has any 
plans for the future. “Not as a hanger- 
uying to live off my name. When 
it’s over, I'm gonna hang up the fifty-one 
and get out. I'm not gonna fool around 
as some comedian or public speaker.” 
For the present, Butkus determinedly, 
but with much olEficld 
motional activity as he сап get. He 
ds dinners and other cere- 


S а 


ns. He compla 


по јоу, does 


“If he’s not making an obscene phone call, I'd sure 
like to meet whoever he's calling.” 


about that 


comes 


any sports-related event 


Jong. He's done some tclevision 
le one delightful 


appearances and ma 


commercial for Rise shi am. "This 


ng cre 


man who mercha 
nang others) con- 
ma 


McCormack, is the 
dised Arnold Palmer, 
tacted Butkus and 
finances. His 
on 
yet make 
other such men's items. 
Butkus that he had taken his place in 
the pantheon of great middle li 
long with Sam. Hult and 
| "Hell, Im goi 
make more money this у 
guys e 


now his 


than thosc 


er thought about. 


Over the following six weeks, the 
Bears played a lot of mediocre football; 
they won two, lost four—although two 
of those were very close. 

The next time I saw Butkus was on a 
cold, Thursday—a practice day 
for the Bears’ return match with the 
Packers. The numbing grayness of the 
Chicago winter da tched only by 
the Bears’ mood at practice. They were 
sluggish and disconnected and seemed to 
be going through motions to run out the 


was m 


ag. The Packer game was the next- 
t one of the season. Butku 
working with the defense under coaches 
Gibron and Don Shinnick. Shinnick is 
the Bears’ linebacker coach and a vetera 
of 13 years with the Baltimore Colts. H 
is an enthusiastic, straightforward man 
who doesn’t hassle his players. He is But- 
kus’ favorite coach, and the impression 
vou get from t ther of them 

that they both think that Don Shinnick 
nd Dick Butkus are the only two mi 
a the world qualified to talk about foot- 
ba 


Ihe defense was working on i 
coverage against some second-str 
ceivers. Doug Buflone was bj 
Shinnick because they weren't practici 
gainst the first string and couldn't get 
their timing right. They had practiced 
with the first string before their Balti- 
more game and Bulfone said that it was 
directly responsible for five interceptions 
in the game, Shinnick agreed but gave 
Buffone an "I don't make the rules" 
look and they both went back to the drill. 
Gibron was installing some new forma- 
ions to defend against Green Bay. One 
was called Duck ard the other Cora. They 
mied out some plays to see if everyone 
could pick up Butkus signal Butkus 
called "D f he wanted one forma- 
tion im the backfield and "Cora" for 
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another and they relayed it to one an- 
other. Gibron was unhappy with the 
rhythm and said, “Listen. Don't say 
"Duck It could be ‘fuck’ or ‘suck’ or 
anything. Say ‘Quack quack’ instead, 
OK?" For the next few minutes, the 


Bears shouted “Quack quack” as loud as 
they could. Butkus just stared at Gibron, 
‘Then they ran some patterns. 

Shortly, me defense left the field so 
Concannon and Ше fusestring receivers 
could. work hour interference. 


out wi 


Butkus stood morosely on the side line 


with Ed OQ Bradovich, the only team mem- 
ber he is really close to. 

O.B., as he is called, is a huge curly- 
haired man endowed with a nonchalant 
grace and good humor. He looks like 
he’s never shown concern for anything, 


especially his own safety. 
A visitor at the practice says to But- 
kus, “That quackquack stuff sounds 


prety good.” 
“Its not qu 
glowering. "It's Duck 


ack,” says Butkus, 


Вик is about weeks into a 
mustache. “It's for one of those Mexican 
cowboy movies," he say 

O'Bradovich says, "You're gonna look 
like an overgrown Mexican faggot.” 
“Yeah, who's gonna tell me?” At that 
minute, a burst of sharp, raucous howl- 
ing rises up where the offensive linemen 


two 


are working on their pass blocking. 
"Look at 'ém," Butkus says, "Let's же 
how much noise they make against 


Green Bay on Sunday." 

As I look around the practice field, 
there seems to be chaos among the p 
ers, If 1 were a betting man, I'd go very 
heavy against the Bears. They seem to- 
tally dispirited. “It’s all horseshit," But- 
kus says. “Everybody wants it to be 
over." 

Just before the practice breaks up, 
coich Dooley calls everyone together 
and says, “АП right! Now, we've had 
these three goud p this week. 
And we're ready. Let’s do а big job out 


tices 


“Turn them upside down and they all look alike.” 


here Sunday.” АП the players leave after 
a muffled shout—except for Concannon, 
who runs some laps, and Mac Percival, 
the place kicker, who has been waiting 
for a clear field t0 pra One of 
the coaches holds for Percival, and as I 
head for the stands, Percival makes nine 
field goals in a row from the 36-yard 
beforc missing one, 


ice on. 


Sunday is sunny, but three previous 
days of rain have left the side lines 
muddy, although the field itself is in 
good shape. The air is damp and cold: 
it’s a day when the fingers and toes go 
numb quickly and the rest of the body 
follows. Bear-Packer re usually 
brutal affairs, but this game is mean 
less in terms of divi 


mes 


onal standings: both 
teams are out ion, There is 
speculation, however, that each head 
coach—Phil Bengison of the Packers and 
Dooley of the Bears—has his job on the 
line and that the one who loses the game 
will also lose his job. 


of conten 


When the lineups for the game are 
nounced, the biggest hand not for 


Butkus but for Bart Starr, Green. Bay's 
legendary quarterback, If Butkus is the 
symbol of the game's ferocity, then Starr 
is the symbol of its potential for 
cence and glory. He is the thirdsiving 
quarterback who made good—Lombar- 
di's quarerback—an. uncanny йк 
tion of skill. resourcefulness, dedication 
and humility. He is the Decent Ame 
à man of restraint and зей 
who woukl be tough only in thc 
of a tough job. But he uch in 
awe of the game he plays that he wept 
unashamedly alter scoring the winning 
touchdown in Green Bay's last-second 
victory over Dallas in  minus.13-cegree 
weather for the N.F. L. championship 
in 1967. 

"The Packers receive and on the first 
two plays from scrimmage, Butkus bangs 
first Donny Anderson, then Dave Hamp- 
ton to Ше ground, He has come out 
ferocious, A third-down play fails and the 
Packers punt. On the Bears’ first play 
from scrimmage, Concannon throws a 
sc ing back Don Shy, 
who scampers 61 yards to the Packer 15. 
Conaumon completes а pass to George 
Farmer aud then throws а short 
down pass to Dick Gordon, Bears lead, 
7-0. 

Green Bay's ball: Starr hands off to 
Hampton, who slips before he gets to 
the line of scrimmage. On second and 
ten, Butkus stunts a bit, then gets an 


ano- 


п pass to ru 


fou 


angle inside as Starr goes back to pis 
Butkus gets through untouched and 


slams Starr for an eight-yard loss. The 
Packers are stopped a ad punt. As 
Starr comes off the field, he heads for the 
man with the headset on to find out [ro 


the rooftop spotters just what the hell is 
going on. 

On the Bears’ next offensive play 
Concannon drops back and arcs а pass 
to Farmer, who has gotten behind Bob 
Jeter. Touchdown. Bears lead, 14-0, and 
there is ecstasy in the air. It is a complete 
turnaround and my shock at the Bears 
today—after watching them on Thursday 
testimony to how difficult sports 
clichés аге to overcome. 1 am obsessed. 
with whether the team is up or down. 
if that were the essence of the game 
Actually, for all anyone knows, the Pack- 
ew might have come to Wrigley Field 
“up” out of their minds. It doesn't mat- 
ter. The Bears are just good this day; they 
are at a peak of physical skill as well as 
emotional drive. Concannon is very close 
to his finest potential and, for all it 


matters, might be dej emotionall 
What counts is thar his passes are p 
haps an eighth of an inch truer as he 
loops his arm, and that is enough to 
touch greatness, 

All the Bears are teeing off from their 
heels. When the game began, Bob 
Brown. the Packers’ best pass rusher, 
sneered at Jim Cadile, Bear guard, 
man across the line from him, 
gonna kill you 
lile drawled, "I'll be here all day.” 

The Packers now have the ball, third 
down, on their own 19. Starr drops back 
to pass and, with no open receiver, starts. 
to run the ball himself. As he gets 10 the 
- of scrimmage, he iy tripped up with 
four Bears closing in on 
whom is Butkus. I'm максі 


From that vantage point Butkus, looking 
for a piece of Starr, is all helmet and 
shoulders brutally launched. The piece of 
Starr that Butkus gets is his head. Si 
lies on the ground as the Packer trainer 
comes то his aid. The crowd noise is 
deafening 


from the Бей and 
ed by the team phy 
it 
signs of concussion. The doctor 
lcaves him and Starr, who looks Пай at 
six feet, one inch, 190 pounds in the 
land of giants, puts his helmet on and 
says that he’s all right. When the B 
are stopped on a drive and punt, he 
returns and immediately gocs to work 
completing some short, perfectly timed 
passes, He moves the Packers to the 
Bear 15. Then, on second down, he is 
smashed trying to pas and comes off 
the field again, He is rep 
named Frank Patrick, who can't g 
thing going, and the Packers kick a field 
goal. Starr is now seated on the bench, 
head in hands, sniffing smelling salts 
He's out for the day. 

The game turns into a blood-lust orgy 
for the Bears. O'Bradovich is playing 
across from offensive tackle 
Peay. Vince Lombardi had obt 


15 


ced by а 


BEA 
DROP-IN 


Talk about easy! To make great movies, 


just drop the film cartridge into the 
Kodak Instamatic? M30 movie camera. 
Then shoot, Winding and threading are 
things of the past. The M30 has power 
zoom, reflex viewing, an extra-fast f/ 1.9 
lens, and an automatic electric eye. For 
less than $105. Other Kodak Instamatic 
movie cameras start at less than $35. 
At show time, drop Kodak's new 
projection cartridge into the 
Kodak Instamatic M110 movie projector. 
The versatile M110 shows both 8mm and 
„ super 8. It accepts cartridges and reels 
up to 400 feet. It's less than $195. 
Other Kodak Instamotic cartridge 
projectors from less than $140. 


Prices are subject to chance without notice, 


KODAK MAKES YOUR PICTURES COUNT. 
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ag Bave up 


Peay from the New York Giants, prc- 
dicting that the tackle was going to be 
one of the greats, and he is good. in- 
deed. But on this dav. O'Bradovich 
looming very Jarge in Pe 
he is kicking the shit out of him, 
ly hurling Peay’s body out of hi 


The Packer rookie is in the worst possi- 
ble posi need qu 
vhack. He has to pass and the defense 
knows it. The linemen don't have to 
protect against rhe running game and 
just kcep on coming, 

Lee Roy Caffey had been traded to 
Chicago by the Packers, After each set 
of violent exhibitions by the Bear de- 
fense, he comes off the field right in front 
of Packer couch Bengtson, screaming, 
“You motherfucker. You traded me! And 
we're gonna kill you!” 

One of the most impressive pass plays 
of the game comes in the second quai 
ter, with the score 14-3 and the Bears 
driving. Concannon thows a short high 
pass down the side line that George 
Farmer has to go high in the air to 
catch, Farmer seems to hang for а mo- 
ment, if the football has been nailed 
n place and his body were suspended 
from it. In that vulnerable position, Ray 
Nitschke, the Packers’ middle linebacker, 
crashes him with a rolling tackle that 
swings Farmer’s body like a pendulum. 
As Farmer turns horizontal, still the 
ir, Willie Wood, the safety, crushes 
him and Farmer bounces on the ground, 
But he holds onto the football. 

A few plays later, Concannon, looking 
for a receiver at the Packer 25-yard line, 
finds по one open and runs in for a 


touchdown. It is a day when he can do 
no wrong. 
The hysteria on the field even works 


its way up to the usually cool stadium 
announcer. In the third quarter, when 
Dick Gordon beats Doug Hart for an- 
other touchdown раз from Concannon, 
the announcer, with his mike behind his 
back, screams in livid rage at the Packer 
defender, “You're shit, Hart! Youre 
shit!” Then he puts the instrument to 
his mouth and announces to the fans 
in his best oratorical voice, "Conca 
pass complete to Gordon, Touchdown 
Bears.” 
At the Packer bench, Bart Starr 
is spending the day with his head bowed, 
ing the turf with his cl. At occurs 
10 me Шаг every quarterback I have 
watched this year has spent a lot of his 
n that position: Concannon, Mun- 
son, Unitas when the Bears were leading 
Baltimore, and now Starr 

Behind Starr, Ray Nitschke has just 
come off the fi fter the Bear touch- 
down. Nitschke is one of the great fig- 
ures from Green Bay's irrepressible teams 
of the Sixties face looks like he 
пу claims on the sanctity of his 


non's 


body when he decided to play football. 
He is gnarled, bald and has lost his front 
teeth. He constantly flexes his face mus- 
cles, opening and clamping his jaw in a 
set of grotesque expressions, He has put. 
long Packer cape and is prowling the 
le | haling plumes of vapor from 
his nostrils, the cape flowing gracefully 
. There is something sublime 
- Nitschke is the caped cru- 
had there ever really been a Bat- 
man, he could not have been a pretty-boy 
millionaire—he'd have been this gnarled 
avenger. 

As the game progresses further in the 
third quarter, the hysteria increases and 
it’s hard to follow the play sequences or 
the score, and litle details intrude on my 
mind 

* Little Cecil Turner, the swift black 
return specialist, running back a kickolE 
after the Packers score a touchdow 


ds 


mates on the field, “Kill that dude!” 

+ O'Bradovich, coming off the field 
after hurling Peay around some more, 
sits down with his sleeves rolled up in a 
spot where he cin avoid the heat from 
the sideline blowers—on a day when it's 
so cold that a man standing next to me 


is warming his hands over the open 
flame of his cigarette lighter. 
Bear defensive tackle, 


The ball has no speed and is intercepted. 
Holman’s shot actually rings in the ears 
for a moment. That night on the TV 
reruns, you can't even tell that Holman 
caused the interception, because there is 
no sound, no sense of the brutality of 
the play. 

7 Butkus is dumped on his ass by Gale 
illingham as he tries to blitz Patrick. 
Gillingham is one of the very good 
offensive guards around and ifs an 
incredible shot. The only time I've seen 
Butkus go backward all year, 

+ Jim Ringo, the nine-year all-pro cen- 
ter who now coaches the Bear offensive 
line, winces with pain each time a Bear 
defensive lineman wipes out one of 
Green Вауу offensive linemen. It’s ob- 
vious that Ringo simply hates all defen- 
sive players, even his own. 

Late in the fourth quarter, with the 
game safely out of reach, 35-10, Butk 
comes out and is replaced by John Nei- 
dert. Gibron and the defense are now 
very much interested in the game again. 
The Packers get a little drive going and 
are at the Bear 13. Neidert is getting a 
Jot of information from the Bear bench, 
especially from Gibron, To show some 
respect for the rule that prohibits coach- 
ing from the side line while the clock is 
running, Gibron wants to call his sig- 
nals discreetly. He is trying to whisper 
"Double-zone " across a distance of 
some 25 yards. 


Double zone means that the corner- 
backs will play the wide receivers tight, 
опе on one. Ax means that the middle 
linebacker will take the tight end 
on the short drop. On the next play. 
Patrick completes a. pass to the tight end 
for the score. As Neidert comes off the 
field, he is heartbroken and Gibron is 
creaming, “Neidert, whatsamatta wit- 
choo? If you don’t know it, say so. Did 
you have the ax in?” Neidert, who looks 
too confused to think, only nods and 
kneels down, looking as i£ he is close to 
It’s possible that at the end of ц 
already decided football game, on a 
meaningless score, his football carcer 
might be over. It’s the one upsetting 
thought in an otherwise brilliant day for 


Two months after the Packer game, 
alter a trip to Los Angeles to play in the 
Pro Bowl, Butkus goes into the hospital 
to have his knee operated on. He leaves 
the hospital afterward but suffers great 
pain for days and finally returns to see 
if anything can be done about it. Butkus 
thinks a muscle was strained when the 
t was put on: the doctor doe: 
and can't understand why he is having 
so much pain. I went to visit Butkus at 
nii; Masonic Hospital, 
ugly yellow-walled in 
to his room, he is playing gin rummy with 
a friend and is in a very scowly mood. 
tient. 
He isn't wearing a hospital gown, just a 
pair of shoris, and his upper body is 
almost wider than the bed. The impres- 
sion is that any moment he may get out 
of bed, pick it up as if it were an 
attaché сазе and walk out, He offers me 
а beer from a large container filled with 
ice and cans. 

He gets bored with the rummy game 
very quickly and his guest departs. 

“Haw do you fecl 

“Horseshit.” 

Butkus describes the pain he's been 
having in the side of his knee and tells me 
the doctor just keeps saying that Gale 
Sayers was up and around the day a 
his knee was operated on. He isn't hap- 
py with the doctor. His wife, who is 
nine months pregnant, entem. We all 
discuss the pain for a minute and she 
makes it clear that she thinks it may be 
partly psychosomatic. 

Butkus talks about a condominium 
he's bought on Marco Island in Florida 
and a big Kawasaki bike that he hasn't 
been able to ride because of the ope 
tion. He is very uncomfortable and we 
get into some more beer: 

T ask if he was trying to hurt Starr in 
the Green Bay he says. “I 
just went in there with everybody else. 
Thats what you gotta do. Bur you 
should see the mail from Wisconsin. 1 
got a letter that said, ‘You shouldn't hit 


He doesn’t look like a typical pa 


ter 
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oll people.” 
you get your 

Butkus continually reaches down to 
leg, which is wrapped from 
p to toe in a bandage. A nurse comes 
ha paper cup containing an assort 
ment of brightly colored capsules. He asks 
which one is the painkiller, but the nurse 
fuses to tell him. She explains that he 
has been taking a number of sedatives 
since his arrival in the hospital and But- 
kus is disturbed that he’s been swallowing 
lot of stuff that hasn't done any good. 
We didn’t want to give you anything 
too strong," she tells him archly. "We 
thought you were taking care of. yourself 
with the beer," It is apparent that a lot 
of people are enjoying the fac that the 
big. mean Butkus is acting like a si 
year-old. He looks at the nurse with 
puzzlement and annoyance. He doesn't 
that any of this is the least bit 
funny and goes back to rubbing his 


Another one said, ‘I hope 


ink the operation is going 


to make you 
No. Bur nobody's go 
knee . No way." 


autiou 


During the next few weeks, the knee 
continued to trouble him. He had an 
unusual reaction to the catgut that had 
been used to rebuild the joint and his 
body uying to reject it. He was 
ofte pain and became adept at 
squeezing pus and sometimes chunks of 
catgut fron At 
the end of March, the doaor opened 
the knee again and cleaned it out. This 
time, the doctor and Butkus were satis: 
fied and a second operation, planned to 
rebuild the other side of the knee, w 
canceled because the joint scemed sou 


the suppurating incision 


di 


April. Butkus went to Florida 
He returned to Chicago after a 
brief мау and fell imo an offscason 
pattem, Fool with the Kawasaki, have 
beers with O'Bradovich, spend Sundays 
with his family. In late May, he started to 
tune his body on the Universal Gym. 
On a hot, rainy gl 
ved ar Butkus’ house to 
sitting in the kitchen jouncing Matthew 
Butkus had late 
February (8. pounds, 13 ounces). on his 


м 


mor 


аг 


who heen bom in 


“When are you going to tell him you're in the Cosa Nostra?" 


Luther was cooing and the so 
well he should, consid- 
cring that he was spending much of his 
first few months surrounded by the pr 
tective comfort of those huge hands. 

Burkus was still unsure of the knee. “I 
think ГЇЇ really be able to go on it 
around December firs.” he said. That 
would mean missing three months of the 
season. I didn't know if he was serious, 
and it occurred to me that he didn't 
either. He was to see the doctor that 
afternoon. | had an appointment to visit 
his parents, who live m 
left. his wife said, "If that kr 
OK. I'm moving South. He'll be impossi- 
ble to live with. 

Butkus’ parents are Lithuanian. They 
have seven children (Dick is the young- 
est and smallest of five boys) and 2? 
andchildren; the family is loyal and 
thers frequently. 

When I got to the house, Mr. Butkus, 


80 years old, a bushy-browed. weathered 
тап of medium height was working 
with a spade on the grounds. The 
rain had stopped and the day had 
turned sunny and hot. He was calmly 
digging out weeds in a small thicket 
bordering an ex that fronted 


awe sat in 
jawn. Mr. Butkus is a 
o has little 
about his youngest son's success 
imply not something that he relates 
The senior Mrs. Butkus is qu 
г story. She's a big woman who 
rly supplied her sons’ breadth of 
shoulder and chest. She is a bit immo- 
bilived now from a recent fall and thor- 
oughly fills the armchair she 
Burkus bought the house for his р; 


the house 


few years ago. The living room 
with the furniture and remnants of othe 
places and times, and the harsh carly 


afternoon light scems to be cooled by its 
journey around the knickknacks to the 
corner of the room. where she 
His mother says of Dick: "He didn't n 
any special trouble. He lik 
jokes a lot but never got imo any 1 
trouble. He was full of mischief 
energy—like any other boy." Th 
something hard in her attitude, somethin: 
that comes from ra 
Life is not. wonderful, nor 
but it's not too bad, cither 


nple, 
Ws to be 
endured—and sometimes bullied. As she 
the window, thinking about 
s. "When he was a kid, his 
uld take him to the College 
пе. He'd sit there and siy, 
ig to play here. This is where 
" She pauses. and then con- 
tinues: “You know, his brother Ronnie 
played for a while with the old Chicago 
Cardinals. He had to stop because of a 
knee injury.” Then she turns 10 me 
"I hope Dick gets well, It’s his Jil 


"s out 
Dick. she 
brothers we 
AILStar 


nd 


Manufacturer 


Introducing the Toyota Celica ST. 


(Some economy car.) 


A tachometer and radial 
tires aren't usual on an 
economy car. A dash, console 
and shift knob, all of 
woodgrain, aren't very common 
either. Nor arc hood vents and 
rally stripes. 

But they're all on the new 
Toyota Celica ST. And they're 
all standard. 

Economy cars don't usually 
do a standing И mile in 17.5 
seconds. But the Celica can. 


With power that comes from a 
single overhead cam engine 
that's red-lined at 6200 rpm. 
And a transmission that's fully 
synchromeshed through all 
four forward gears. 

The Celica has what it takes 
to stop, too. Front disc brakes. 
Also standard. 

Inside, the Celica comes with 
an clectric rear window 
defogger, fully-reclining bucket 
seats, vinyl upholstery, padded 
dash, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
an electric clock. Even an AM. 
radio is standard. 

Of course, there are a few 


options. But very few. Air 
conditioning, stereo tape deck 
and AM/FM radio. 

Then how can we call it an 
economy car? 

It gets great gas mileage. About 
25 mpg, It has a surprisingly 
small price. $25981. And for the 
most obvious reason of all. It's 
a Toyota. 

Some economy car. 


TOYOTA 


We're quality oriented 


suggested retail price. (Price and specifications subest to change without netice! Freight, dealer preparation. options and taxes cxtra 
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A.C.L.U. (continued from page 122 


he testified before a Congressional com- 
mittee about cost overruns in the devel- 
opment of new aircrait. 5 

* An appeal against the conviction of 
Abbie Hoffman on the charge of dese- 
n of the flag for wearing a flag 


“More than any other organization in 
the United States," former U.S. Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Clark has stated, 
“the American Civil Liberties Union has 
realized that the rights of the meanest, 
the lowest, Ше poorest and the most 
despised among us must be protected as 
stringently as any.” 

Clark said he had found the Union a 
significant help in fulfilling his duties as 
the nation’s chief legal officer. “Justice is 
not a contest, it’s a quest. The Union 
has consistently brought high profession- 
al standards, judgment and i 
that quest. The most valu 
law is moral leaders! 
you don't have equal justice for all, you 
have a game and a power contest be- 
tween people who can manipulate the 


Jaw. Here the Union has been vital. It 
has helped to impose high moral stand- 
ards on the Jaw and the rule of law. 

The A.C.L.U. is a loose, patchwork 
operation whose seeming—and some- 
times real—disarray belies the number 
of Harvard Law School degrees in- 
volved. The small permanent staff of the 
national А. C. L. U. is housed in a shabb 
suite of offices in Downtown Manhattan, 
with branches in Washington, D. C, and 
Atlanta. The national staff and а 78- 
man board of directors, who give huge 
mounts of their time to the Union, 


attempt to direct and coordinate the 
ork of the fiercely independent local 


ате organizations, 

You can't imagine what it's like to 
administer a national organi 
‚ highly opinionated civi 

id one of the Southern members, 
ng to run a lion act in the 
middle of a threering circus with no 
tamer—and all the lions are lawyers 
who want to be ringmaster.” 

While the national board sets basic 


“Really, Mr. Atchison—you don’t have to draw me a picture." 


policy, the Jocal chapters are given, and 
take, the broadest leeway in fighting their 
own civ erty battles wherever they 
find them. The affiliates are often far 
ahead of the national 
Southern Californi: te began to 
attack the death penalty seven years 
before the national organization took a 
position on the issue. And they some- 
mes find themselves cast in the role of 
al laboratories exploring unfamiliar 
territory. In 1969, the Southern Califor- 
nia affiliate formulated as its own policy 
the concepr that one of the most essen- 
civil liberties is simply the right to 
à clean environment and launched 
a series of ecology suits to stop commer- 
ial and state organizations from befoul- 
ing the air and water. From these suits, 
the national 


where. In Chicago, the affiliate stopped 
the city housing authority from cont 
ing to build lo 
entirely in blackghetto areas, a practice 
that had the effect of creating Fed 
financed segregated housing. A court de- 
segregation order now requires that 75 
percent of such housing must be erected 
in previously all-white neighborhoods. 
This case may well change the face of 
Chicago and restructure the pattern of 
public housing throughout the 

The national office and its affiliates 
are frequently at odds with one another. 
The affiliates pushed a not entirely will- 
ing national organization into the mid- 
dle of the Spock-Coffin case in 1968 and 
the Maryland affiliate once took such a 
divergent view of a case that when it 
was finally heard by the Supreme Court, 
the state affiliate argued on one side and 
the national office on the other. The 
Northern Californi hliate operates al- 
most entirely autonomously. “The fight- 
ing keeps us in shape,” explains Chuck 
Morgan of the Southern regional office 
in Atlanta, 

One thing they all can agree on 
is that they are broke. The A.C. L. U. 
nationally has to raise more than 
$3,000,000 a year to keep going, "The cn- 
tire annual budget for operations in Mi 
sissippi is a scant $1500. There is so little 
money in the bank and the cash flow of 
the national headquarters in New York 
is so de’ с that they literally open the 
1, cash the checks for dues and dona- 
tions and pay the bills. Throughout the 
country, the A. C. L. U. has fewer than 
200 fulltime paid employees. abour 
equal a moderatesized Wall Street 
m. What makes the Union 


unpaid workers. More than 1000 anor- 
neys around the country have signed up 
to work on A.C. L.U. cases for no pay, 
n estimated $5,000,000 a 
in legal fees. 

Whatever the budget, each affiliate 
wies to maintain a basic “fireman” с; 
bility to handle cases as they come 


through the door. The Southern Califor- 
nia affiliate, for example, processes over 
40 phone calls and letters a day. Of 
these, sometimes as many as 20 cases а 
month are taken to court. The trouble 
with being a fireman, of course, is that 
you have no control over how many fires 
there are going to be and the work load 
sometimes soars out of control. Alter a 
mass arrest at а San Fernando Valley 
State College demonsuation, the affiliate 
led in more than 60 volunteer 


own civibliberties program, which is as 
elaborate and fi hing as its budg- 
et and staff allow. As director of the 
New York affiliate, Aryeh Neier, who is 
now executive director of the national 
A. C. L. U., concentrated on four of the 
basic compulsory organizations in society: 
the military, the prisons, the educational 
system and the mental institutions. “To 
get the broadest possible effect out of 
our work, we want to go into areas that 
have n 
“For ех; 
equities within the app! 
t law, we are challenging the very 
ce of the peacetime draft. We are 
t only the monstrous wrongs 
done to the mentally ill but the whole 


ple, not only are we challeng- 
ion ol 


coucept of involuntary commitme 


Four years ago, a former math teacher 


named Ira Glasser began specializing in 
civil-liberty cases in the New York City 
public school system. What started out 
is a series of fairly lightweight cases 
involving students who were suspended 
for violating unenforceable dress and 
grooming standards has since mush- 
roomed into yet another large-scale dis- 
closure of the dolorous conditions in 
public education in the city. 

“The so-called dropout problem is a 
myth," says Glasser. “There's a push-out 
problem. The school system doesn't 
know how to handle anyone but nice, 
bright middle-class kids who couldnt 
possibly fail. For the rest, each school 
district. wants to get rid of them as 
quickly as possible, with as little regard 
for the kids’ right to a public education 
as it can get with." 

Frequently. the students are not 
officially dismissed but are simply told to 
go home until they hear from the 


the books to cover much of this kind of 
activity in a way thar would warm the 
heart of a Seventh Avenue cloal 
suiter getting ready for tomorrow night's 
fire. But by matching actual. attendance 
records with official cl « Glasser 
showed that on any given day in New 
York City, there are anywhere from 
150.000 to 250.000 kids the system can't 
account for. 


and- 


s rol 


Civil liberties, when they exist for 
students, are often at the whim of local 
cipals. One dismissed a student for 
distributing “seditious literature.” Glass- 
er investigated and found that the boy 
had been handing out mimeographed 
copies of the school board's own ruling 
on dress codes. Long hair оп boys seems 
to make principals especially irrational. 
Even though the New York State com. 
missioner of education consistently held 
that a school cannot prescribe the length 
of a student’s hair, Glaser finds that 
principals continue to harass their stu- 
dents by suspending so-called olfenders 
anyway. 

“The real scandal is that we are 
free society and school is supposed to be 
the socializing influence that prepares 
kids to take their place in that society,” 
Glaser says. “They are taught about 
freedom but don't have any. The best 
kids, maybe five percent, see the hypocri 
sy. All they really learn in school is that 
adults are full of shit, But what's worse, 
the rest of the kids never realize whar's 
wrong. They never learn how to be free 


men. 

The New York affili 
prying open the state's legal 
to find out what's hidden under the li 
but rarely has it found conditions to 
tch what it uncovered when it began 
i nto New York's ment 


to 


n afraid Гое forgotten why I asked you all here today.” 
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where you sign over your rights along 
with your belt and shockices when they 
ри you а 

* A man was held in the Matteawan. 
Hospital for the Criminally Insane for 
more than 20 years as the result of a 
murder charge. Ninety-five percent of 
the case against him came from his co- 
defendant, who was actually convicted of 
the crime, By the ume the convicted 
murderer finally went to the clectric 
chair, he had told eight separate and 
contradictory stories. The judge who fi- 
nally released the inmate called the ca 
gruesome” and said that there was 
speck of evidence” against him. 

* Another man was sent to Matteawan 
solely because the police thought the 
story he had told them in an assault case 
was insane. Four years later, when his 
story was finally checked out, it was 
found to be true and he was released. 

* A woman was tal into state 
hospital as an alcoholic. Authorities 
found that when sober, she was a good 
worker, so they put her to work six days 
а week as a scrubwoman, kitchen helper 
and bedpan cleaner at no pay for 16 years. 
The hospital said it was therapy. 

+ Until the Union put a stop to it, 
you could be involuntarly committed 


for a minimum of 30 days on nothing 
more than a complaint from your wife, 
girlfriend, neighbor—or just somebody 


you met at а bar who said he saw you 
“acting crazy.” 
The A.C.L.U. attorney in this har- 


rowing work is Bruce J. Ennis, who left a 
large Wall Street firm three years ago. 
when he "got tired of saving millions of 
dollars for people I'd never met" He 
found that while the popular idea of a 
shyster defense lawyer copping an ins: 
ity plea holds true, it can also be used as 
a device by the prosecution to deny 
defendant his constitutional right to a 
speedy trial. “Increasingly, when the 
prosecution doesn't have а good case, or 
the energy to build one,” says Ennis, 
“they resort 10 involuntary commitment," 

Several years ago, а man was shot in a 
subway. The police made а roundup of 
all mental cases on home leave. When 
they found one who answered the gener- 
al description, they recommitted him 
and wrote off the case, The man who 
had been shot sued the state for negli- 
gently releasing a dangerous menti 
patient. But when the court investigated, 
it found that the inmate could not e 
donc the shooting. Even so, Ennis could 
not get the man released without the 


“How the hell come I never get any of this pornography 
we keep hearing about?" 


approval of the disuict attorney who 
had put him there in the first place, 

The D. A. refused. As a result of this 
case, power over incompetent persons was 
taken from the D. A.’s office and given to 
the patient-defendant’s own lawyers, but 
it didn’t do much good for the man in 
question: He died 14 months after his 
recommitnent, the day before he was to 
be released. 

“What is most appalling,” says Ennis, 
is that the majority of the inmates are 
ot really mentally ill at all They're 
just old. More than half of the men 
institution population are 60 or older. 
They are not getting any psychiatric 
treatment. It’s custodial care that should 
be pant of the welfare program." 

Throughout its history, the traditional 
weapon of the A.C.L. in the civil 
hts battle has been the amicus curiac 
briel—in which the Union 
friend of the court, addre self spe- 
lly (о a constitutional point within 
а case. In the landmark Miranda case, 
the A. C. L.U. brief was instrumental in 
the final Supreme Court decision, which 
affirmed that anyone in police custody 
not be held and interrogated without 
being informed of his right against self- 
crimination, The Court also held that 
a suspect has the right to consult an at- 
torney. Most importandy, if the suspect 
cimnot afford an attorney, the state has 
to provide one. The Court used whole 
sections of the A. C.L. U. brief in the 
wording of its decision. 

In the past few years, however, the 
Union has gone increasingly into direct 
representation of clients whose cases i 
volve constitutional issues. Close to 80 
percent of its cases now involve it as an 
adversary before the court An esenti: 
part of the Union's operation involves 
fishing in the muddied waters of the law 
for clear-cut constitutional violations that 
will hold up during the long legal haul to 
the Supreme Court. It’s a waiting game— 
ting for the Government to make such 
an egregious intrusion on personal lib- 
erty that the Union has a пісе tgh 
case to present to the High Court. 

Four years ago, Arizona, 
old boy named G заці 
charged with making obscene telephone 
calls. Since the case involved а minor, 
the usual rules of law did not apply. 
Neither he nor his family was ever give 
a written or oral statement of the speci 
charges, thereby. preventing the prep. 
ion of a defense. The boy was denied 
his right against selLincrimination. He 
lowed to ha vyer, nor 
was he or his family allowed to cross 
examine the complaini ness, In fact, 
the woman never appeared їп cour 
The judge handled the case entirely on 
the basis of a police report. There was 
no transcript of the proceedings. If an 
adult had been taken in on the same 


acts as а 


a 15- 


Don't spend *1000 
until you hear *760. 


For $1,000 you could put together one fine sound 
system. 

You'd wantto start with a really powerful 
solid-state stereo receiver. One with maybe 
200 watts of peak music power (for the 
“purist,” 75 watts I.H.F. atless than 1% 
distortion). One witha tuning meter, field effect 
transistors, and plenty of slide and pushbutton 
controls. 

One like that Sylvania CR280 over on the 
right. 

Then you'd need a turntable. With a good 
changer. Saya Dual 1215. And a Pickering 
magnetic cartridge with a diamond stylus. Plus 
anti-skate and cueing controls. 

Just like the Sylvania 
7250 in the picture. 

Speakers would — . 
be next. You'd 4 
want big ones. 
Air-suspension 
types. Because 
they sound as 
good as standard 
speakers two sizes 
larger. And you'd want at 
leastthreein each cabinet—a 12" bass woofer, 
a dome mid-range, and a dome tweeter. 

The same as those Sylvania AS125’s over there. 

You'd probably wantto top it all off with a 4-track 
stereo cassette tape record/playback deck. 

LikethatSylvania CT160. 

Put together a system like that, and it'll sound great. 

Justlike that Sylvania system. 

Butit'll cost about $240 more. 


* Based on manufacturer's suggested 
list pricing for components described. 
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charge with all the normal legal. protec- 
tions, the maximum sentence he could 
have received was two months The 
boy had a sentence of six years hanging 
over him until the A. C. L. U. caused the 
case to be overturned. 

Test cases often go far beyond the 


confines of the original decisions. In 
1966, as a friend of the court, the 
A.C.L.U. supported the winning side 


in a Connecticut case that held that mar- 
ried couples could practice birth control 
without interference from the state. The 
ruling has since become the basis for a 
burgeoning legal doctrine that personal 
sexual practices are protected from gov- 
ernment intrusion. 

Along with its legal progra 
^. C. L. U. mounts i 
cration in Washington 
states. As spokesm: 
that has no bloc of votes to deliver and 
no financial contributions to oller, Larry 
Speiser, who was until recently the na- 
tional A. C. L. U. director in ats capital, 
тап а low- lt was—and 
sion,” he 
nie Scare yait 

ing.” Over the years, 
Speiser created an effective technique by 
developing research facilities for friendly 
Congressmen. Speiser also spent a great 
deal of his time testifying before Con- 
gressional committees on the constitutio 
ality of laws pending in the Congress. It 
seemed a singularly lonely job. 
dful of Justice Learned Hand's 
ictum that when liberty the 
hearts of men, no constitutions and no 
laws can save it, the A.C.L. U. also 
le propagar 

a campaign. Pounds of press releases 
pour out of the national and affiliate of- 
fices daily. Sponsoring seminars and press 
conferences and providing public spe 
ers are part of the program. “A most 
portant objective of the Union,” says 
vid Isbell, a director of the Union i 
Washington, D.C., "is to create better 
public understanding and sympathy for 
civil libertic: 

Isbell 


s in 


me a chief voice for the 
n in its drive against the Admin- 
tion's Federal | preventive-detentio 
bill, which allows a Federal or a Wash 
ington, D. C, court to hold a man with- 
out bail for 60 days if it feels he might 
commit another crime while out on bail. 
ng before Congressional committees 
against the bill before its passage, Isbell 
used the measured tones of a man from 
an establishment firm. Informally, he 
conveyed a barely controlled sense of 
moral outrage that is common to 
A. C. L. U. attorneys when they talk about 
their work: "It's a goddamn fraud. There 
are a lot of statistics to show the per- 
centage of people on bail who commit 
aimes, but very few on the overall 
percentage of crime that is committed by 
ngton, it is s 


beca 


percent. And only half of that is com- 
mitted during those first 60 days, so 
you're down to three percent, Under this 
bill, the judge has to be able to predict 
which offenders will actually commit an- 
other crime within the 60 days they're 
held, No one feels he can do that better 
than half the time, so you wind up with 
а one-and-alalfpercent reduction 
District crime rate. You could accomplish 
that with better street lighting.” 
he concept of civil liberties is much 
broader than the specific wording of the 
Constitution. (The right ol privacy, 
which Justice Brandeis called the most 
prized right of all, is even 
tioned.) Prodded by aggressive 
members and under pressure from the 
large state affiliates feeling the heat from 
the problems of the ghettos, the Union 
has become a much more activist orga 
zation, determined to broaden its ope 
tions beyond its traditional concern with 
the gut civiblibertarian issues of free- 
dom of speech and expresion, due proc 
ess of law and discrimination. In recent 
years, it has begun to campaign for 
broad-based political and social relorms, 
such as the right of 18-yearolds to vote 
(now the law of the land), the abolition 
of the present peacetime draft system 
and abortion reform. Last year the Un- 
ion adopted a resolution identifying the 
war in Vietn 
deprivation ol civi 
men to serve in an undeclared war and 
demanded an immediate termination of 
the U.S. involvement 
The A.C.L. U. has jumped 
forefront of the women's liberation 
movement with a brief before die Su- 
preme Court attempting to declare sex- 
disci ition unconstitutional. It is 
also constantly involved in the battle 
against censorship. Most recently, it en- 
tered The New York Times's Pentagon- 
papers case on behalf of the readers of 
the Times, arguing that their right to 
know the facts of U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam was even more important. than 
the Times's right to publish them. 
Clearly, the Union is heading toward. 
even more politically uoubled waters 
than it has sailed before, but, as Mel 
Wulf says, “If the A. C. L. U. isn't under 
attack by somebody every day, it isn't 
doing its job." By that criterion. it’s doing 
its job very well. Occasionally scorned by 
the New Left as part of an establishment 
hustle for trying to make the American 
system work, the A. C. L. U. has been a 
cused by the radical right of being re- 
sponsible for everything from godless 
communism to air pollution, The Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith got 
angry over the Union's defense of the 
right of policemen to belong to the John 
Birch Society, while an ofheial of the Ili- 


not men: 


ew 


jor 


nois Police Benevolent and Protective As 


sociation charged that “among the Com. 
munist fronts that honeycomb the 
United States today. the American Ci 
Liberties Union is the most active 
plaguing the n 
on American 
tional saleguard: 

The most serious charge that сап be 
Jeveled at the Union is a historic one. 
At two critical junctures in American 
history, when it needed most, the 
A.C.L. U. lost its nerve. During the 
shameful forced evacuation of Japanese 
Americans on the West Coast to deter 
tion camps during World War Two and 
when Senator Joseph McCarthy was 
stalking the country in the Fifties, the 
Union sat on its hands and failed to 
come forward with any meaningful rep- 
resentation. Over its otherwise illustrious. 
Al-year history, that isn't a bad record, 
especially when you remember what the 
rest of the civil libertarians were doing 
—Earl Warren helped organize the nisei 
evacuation and then-Senator John F. 
Kennedy ducked out of town to avoid 
being counted in the final Senate show- 
down over McCarthy. Yet the specter has 
ised that the Union tends to lose 
its effectiveness when the going gets 
really rough. Wulf admits the Union 
an chicken” during the McCarthy ега. 
“We were so busy worrying about our 
espectability we didn't do anything and 
missed our chance to be in the forefront. 
of the fight against McCarthy.” 

Most Union officials feel, however, 
that today it is far stronger than it was 
in the Fifties. Membership has tripled. 
"The range of legal services available and 
the will to utilize them has grown corre 
spondingly. “The Union will make mis- 
takes in the future.” says Wulf, “but 
they won't be the mistakes of omissi 
we made before 

They'd better not be, because the 
next decade may be more perilous for 
the survival of personal liberty in Amer- 
ica than any in history The Burger 
Court has already turned its back on 
many of the advances of the Warren 
Court. In 80 percent of the cases before 
the Warren Court in which the Union 
was involved, it was on the winning side. 
That batting average has already slipped 
to below 50 percent with the present 
Court. 

“Fear and anxiety have become our 
greatest dangers" says John de J. Pem- 
berton, former executive director of the 
national A. C. L. U. “There are ina 
ing numbers of things to be fea ful abou 
the possibility of living in an inhospitable 
environment, street crime, revolution, ог- 
ganized crime and nuclear war. People 
their fear are sometimes willing to give 
up the rights of others for а sense of 
immediate safety. Later, when the dan- 
т is pax, they find out 100 kite that 


been ra 


“Sir! The Moorne Castle Monster is under the strict 
protection of the National Historical Trust!” 
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they've sold off their own rights as well.” 
‘The Union's greatest fear for the fu- 
ture of civil liberti the United 


the possibility of a massive 
nd violent collision between left and 
right. “The radicals of the left,” Justice 


William О. Douglas has said, "historical- 
ly have used . .. tactics to incite the 
extreme right with the calculated design 
of fostering а regime of repression from 
which the radicals of the Ieft hope to 
emerge as the ultimate victor.” 
Federal and state agencies аге 
for or атс alveady using an aseni 
rep 
detention, 
e of 


1mentalii 
intelligence эп 
politics. 
nt black o 
ency black-listing, 
apping and subpocnaing 
of confidential files, among others. Its 
not that it becomes no longer possible 
to distinguish the political dissenter 
from the political lunatic, its that the 
public gets tired of making the effort. 
Ws so much casier and safer to lock 


ssive inst 


ies: 


milita 
doi 


pen. Listen to Assistant Attorney General 
Will Wilson's sure cure for student un- 


тем: you could get ali of 
them penitentiary, you'd stop it. 
Washington, D. C., made a good start on 


just such а course last May Day, when 
police slapped some 13,000 peace den 
onstrators into municipal compounds. 
The A.C.L.U. entered the situation. 
quickly, with a series of moves that led 
10 the dropping of charges against most 
of those detained and included а dass- 
action injunction that may prevent simi- 
lar suspensions of no. mal procedures 
the future. 

he struggle for civil liberties is er 
tering a iem Galilor- 
nia's E re going to 
have to fight Tike hell" Who wins the 
battle will depend “ly on the men 
who figin it. 

Fortunately, in spite of penurious pay 
scales for its executives—in some cises, 
51000 a year to мате A. C. E. U. 
ts some of the finest talent in 


the country, Because of Tack of funds, 
the New York affiliate alone has to turn 
down four or five applications a day from 
promising young attorneys who want to 
join the Union's permanent stall 

For lawyers with a political sense that 
the law should be a social instrument 
rather than economic 100], the 
A.C.L U. is practically the promised 
1 Vorm Siegel, а hotshot New York 
University Law School graduate 
working for the A. C. L.U. in Adanta, 
puts it this way: “My God. it’s exciting 
work. At law school, vou hear about the 
great men in our profession, and then 
you come to the Union and here they 
are. 1 cant imagine doing anything 
dse” Wall. who has had his name 
on more briefs before the Supreme 
Court than any man in the history of 
the American bar, agrees: “ICs a rare 
privilege net то have to practice com- 
mercial 

Some Lawyers, such as Chuck Mor 
join the A. C. L. U. because they like the 
excitement of tough nialwork, Morgan 
became a national figure defending Cap- 
tain Howard Levy and is now one of the 
most feared criminal lawyers in the coun- 
wy. When he appeared at Fort Jackson 
to defend a case, he found a handwritten 
note scrawled on the bulletin board of 


an 


nd. 


now 


aw. 
an, 


the Judge Advocute Generals office, Tie 
тюе read simply, “Morgans back!” 
“That,” he stys happily, "I want on m; 


tombstone.” 

Every A. C. L U. official. permanent o 
volunteer, takes some sort of ancial 
beating by being associated with the 
Union. Allen Brown, an A. C, L. О. attor- 
ney in Cincinr adles so many free 
Union cases that his private practice has 
gone to pot and the Union literally has 
to pass the hat to keep him going. Bever 
ly Jackson, parttime executive. director 
doesn't carn 
enough to pay he baby sitter. 

They all seem driven: Ме Wulf takes 
olf an hour or so from a 60-hour 
week to play tennis on а munici 
court and thinks of the lost time as an 
indulgence. A few years ago, he took a 
six-month sabbatical to take his Каму to 
London for a rest and vacation; within 
two weeks, he was back in his New York 
ng briefs. Marvin Ё 
who spends almost a third of his time 
away Пот a lucrative. Manh: 
on free dialt cases. is 
stantly hounded by his own devils. 
obsessed by the thought that every time 1 
successfully handle а draft case, some 
black ghetto kid who may have cj 
sounder justification is gobbled up to ta 
his plac" And then he adds, in words 
that could bc the Unions шопо: “I's 
not enough. It's never enough." 


Tor the Union in Louisian 
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TREAT YOUR FRIENDS - TREAT YOURSELF 


PLAYBOY CLUB'S BIG 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT KEY PACKAGE 
ONLY $25 
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1234 5673 9 
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А Pleyboy Club Ке} 
for city-club, country-club 
luxury throughout the 

Playboy world. 
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р 

VIP Magazine. A year's | 
subscription to the Club's 
news-packed quarterly. 


And inside VIP you'll 
find certificates* 
redeemable for 12 
consecutive issues of 
PLAYBOY magazine 
—a $13 value if 
purchased separately. 


All these Holiday extra gifts plus a 
whole year of wall-to-wall luxury 
for only $25. In 17 major cities, 
Playboy keyholders are just a whim 
away from a delightful luncheon, 
cocktails, dinner or a big evening's 
entertainment at their centrally located 
city Club. Business becomes a pleasure, 
and pleasure is certain when you're sur- 
rounded by beautiful, attentive Bunnies and 
all that Playboy luxury! 


Playboy year-round country Clubs offer 
resort life that’s famous for nonstop 
excitement and variety. Keyholders 
will return again and again to the 
Playboy Club-Hotels at Great Gorge, 
McAfee, N.J. (opening mid-December), 
and Lake Geneva, Wis. At the Playboy 
Plaza Hotel in Miami Beach, the 
Playboy Towers in Chicago and 

the Playboy Club-Hotel in 
Jamaica, rooms, food, refresh- 

ments and services may be 


TO: PLAYBOY CLUBS INTERNATIONAL, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicego, III. 60611 

1 would like to order the Playboy Christmas Gift Key Package. І understand 

that the Package includes a Playboy Club Key, $10 in Bunny Money" to spend 

al the Club, в one-year subscription to VIP with certificates" for 12 consecutive 

Issues o! PLAYBOY magazine, and а certificate" redeemable for the Playboy 

Bar Set. Cost of the gilt is $25 (or $25 Canedian), the price of the Initiel Key 

Fee alone, Al the end of the first year, there will’ be en opportunity to renew 

the Key for а second year for only $10. 

D Enclosed Is a check for $___tor____Playboy Club Christmas 
Gift Packages for my friends and/or myself. 

ог Г} Charge to my Playboy Club credit Key no. 

or 0 Bill me later. [ I Ir 


Send the Playboy Club Christmas Gift Key Package to: 


Recipients name (please print) 


"Address 


KEYHOLDERS MAY DIAL A eUNNY FOR SPEEDIER CHRISTMAS SHOPPING . 
ог Boston (617) 536-7900 = Chicago (312) 944-3010 * Cincinnati (513) 241-2580 


. WE CONFIRM BY MAIL. Atlanta (404) 525-4626 * Baltimore (301) 637-1111 
Denver (303) 292-1300 " Detroit (313) 962-0011 * Jamaica 974-3222 * Kansas City (819) 


$10 Bunny Money* to spend 
at the Club for drinks, Playboy's bountiful 
buffets or dinner in the Penthouse 
ог VIP Room 


A 


The Playboy Bar Set, 
custom made to 
add Playboy status 
to home entertaining. 


charged to the Playboy Club credit Key. 


Just $25 gives the ONE Christmas gift 

that becomes uniquely his own . . . a 
Playboy Club Key, aood for a whole year of 
the life that only Playboy can offer. Wher- 
ever he goes in the Playboy world, he's in- 
stantly welcomed to the best of everything. 
At the end of his first year, he has the 
opportunity to renew his Key for a 
second year for only $10. 


We'll tell him about all of his 
fabulous gifts in a handsome 
holiday Christmas an- 
nouncement card signed 
in your name. It's such a 
great Christmas pack- 
age, you may want to 
order one for yourself! 


*Bunny Money and certifi- 
cates redeemable in апу 
North American Playboy 
Club or Club-Hotel except 
California and Michigan. 


[J Send the gift card and cerlificate for his Playboy Bar Set to the reciplent. 


Gift card to read trom. 


ог Г) I wish to present the gift personally. Send gift cerd to me. 
апа (7 1 want the 910 for тузеп. 


Му пате (please print) 


‘Address 


[277 State zip 


тоо? 

Use separate sheet of paper to order additional gift packages. 
"Bunny Money ond certificates redeemable in any North American Playboy Club 
or Club-Hotel, except in California and Michigan. Offer expires Jan. 31, 1972. 
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a ѕпоб guide tO tV. „аон page 137) 


you should be in order to watch the fol- 
lowing programs. 
S prog 


HOW TO WATCH 
GUNSMOKE 


Whittle. At parties, ask the host where 
he keeps his spittoon. Be suspicious of 
any guy who orders a mixed drink and 
always call homosexuals “goddamn pan- 
sies.” Get wind.burned. Stand around 
tight-lipped, with your hands thrust into 
your hip pockets, and squint into the 
sunlight. Shave with a straight razor, 
even though you cut yourself a lot. Be 
laconic. Sweat Draw to an inside 
straight once in а while, just for the hell 
of it, Bank ar Wells Fargo. Carry a 
bowie knife and а honing block. Punch 
people hard on the arm to show how 
: them, Be able to smoke 


much you 
without using your hands, drink your 


coffee black and always order a steak by 


ng. "Burn one for me." Know what 
fetlocks and withers are and refer to 
your girlfriend as "my lite filly.” Whis- 
Че Merle Haggard songs while you com- 
mute to work in the city іп a pickup 
truck—and remember that Roy Rogers 
was once a member of the Sons of the 
Pioneers. Be pissed off about the firing 
of General MacArthur, Wonder whatever 
happened to Lash LaRue. Talk about 
the 
last “really big" winter was. Ignore pop 
tabs on beer cans and insist on using 
your “church key." OK comment: “Yup. 
OK bumper sticker 


HOW TO WATCH 
THE SECRET STORM 


“the winter of “48"—or whenever 


CALGARY STAMPEDE, 


Be an unmarried female of indetermi- 


nd sex, Wear your high school 
. Cry at funer- 


“Рт really upset that the people 


don't believe me anymore. Perhaps I should use a di 


erent 


facial expression when I lie to them.” 


als. Cry at traffic jams. Chew gum to 
stretch your coffee breaks. Chew your 
fingernails. Own all of Rod McKuen’s 
books and Glenn Yarbrough's records, 
Think of Shakcys Piza Parlor as a 
rant Lunch at Wool- 
While walking, always 
worry about being sexually assulted.— 
nd be disappointed when you're not. 
Read your horoscope religiously—in the 
daily newspaper and in Cosmopolitan. 
Date a data-processing-school dropout 
who brings you Whitman Samplers, then 
read Better Homes & Gardens to see what 
є out of the empty boxe 
п and Si a cocktail. 
pick up Time, turn to the 
" section first. Be concerned 
about what's happening 10 Jackie Onass 
Have а тасу friend who keeps the light 
on during sexual relations. Wear curlers 
to the Ice Follies. On your birthday, get 
drunk alone, cry, walk around the house 
aked, talk dirty and smoke а Tiparillo. 
OK hero Dr. Joyce Brothers, Peg 
Bracken, Abigail Buren. OK ques- 
tion: "But are you sure you'll respect me 
afterward: 


out 


you can mi 
‘Think of Se 


HOW TO WATCH 
AMERICAN BANDSTAND 


Be а cadem 
from the suburbs 


nd drive you 


er wonder 
. because 
m Gray is. 
a picture of nk Railroad 
in your wallet. Never smoke pot, but 
brag to your friends about the dynamite 


someone turned you on to last week. 
Fondly remember golden oldies 
like Louie, and Mrs, Brown, 

Dau; Smear 


yourself with Clearasil t 


though you've never had a pimple. 
Think Paul is still cute, but wonder if 
poor John has gone crazy. Envy every- 
one who appears on Bandstand. Sub- 
saibe to Hit Parader and think of 
Rolling Stone as a magazine for old 
people, Know the names of the whole 
Partridge family. If you're a girl, worry 
about your nipples’ showing when you go 
without a bra. If youre a boy, be able 
to spot a girl without a bra at 20 feet. 
OK comment; "Its got a good beat, but 
3 didn't like the lyrics, so I gave it a sixty- 
three.” OK poster: THE ancanes Liver 


HOW TO WATCH 
THE DORIS DAY SHOW 


Be a 40-year-old virgin who's been 
married twice. Have a dangerous 
of cheery energy and be 
healthy. Drive a Valiant and tape a plas- 
tic daisy to the tip of its radio antenna, 
Laugh at Freudian slips and blush when 


THIS 15 DORAL, 
THE LOW “TAR” 
AND NICOTINE 
\ CIGARETTE! 


OR I'LL PUT YOU 
BACK IN THE 
CELLAR! 


UNBELIEVABLE! DORAL- 
THE WHOLE WORLD IS 
IN YOUR POWER ! 


AT LAST! THE 
EXPERIMENT WORKS! 


TASTE ME 
TASTE ME 


LOW"TAR'AND NICOTINE ) TASTE IT, 
AND IT SINGS OF TASTE ? ) MASTER! 
TIS DELUDED ! 


Thefilter 
system you'd 
needascientist 
to explain... 
but Doral saysit 
intwo words, 
“Tasteme” 


FITER: 14 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL; 13 mg. "tar" 10 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report NOV. 70. 
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“Fred puts catsup 


you sce pictures of the Washington Mon- 
шше. Be а den mother. Snap your fin- 
gers to Muzak. Never pet on the first 
date and during a goodnight kiss, rc- 
member to keep your legs crossed. Think 
of Erich Segal as an 
cat named Mr. Whiskers and be undecided 
about whether or not you should have 
him "fixed." Recall when Family Circle 
was seven cents, but still thi of it as 
a terrific bargain at 25. Be embarrassed 
about dirty dreams in which vou and 
Johnny Carson play croquet. Propose a 
game of charades at a New Year's Eve 
party and, if that fails, perform all your 
old college cheers, Go skiing on week- 
ends and spend all your time skiing. 
Keep a sex manual under your mattress. 
Always be on a diet, always eat like a 
wolf and always have a perfect figure. 

“Excuse me, I've 
irls room,” 


got to go to the little- 


HOW TO WATCH 
MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE 


Keep up to date on Balkan politics. 
Wear wash-and-wear bulletproof suits. 
Amuse yourself by doing the crossword 
puzdc in Pravda and by building а 
small Moog synthesizer in your spare 
time—constructing it entirely of beer 
cms and old portable radios. Be able 
io disguise yourself as Mao Tsetung, 
Pierre Trudeau, Kwame Nkrumah and 
Golda Meir, all at once, Have an affair 
with the sultry daughter of a democratic 
South American premier who was tragi 
cally assassinated in а right-wing mili- 
tary coup—and always search her for 
concealed weapons before making love. 
at an Albanian restaurant 
in leks. Own a Rolex 


on everything." 


ich that tells the time in any two 
world zones, the date, the temperature, 
how far away lightning struck, the latest 
mond-market quotations and where 
tyranny will strike next—and that also 
functions as a camera and a tachometer. 
If anything goes wrong with it, fix it 
yourself. Dabble in hypnotism, kung fu 
and brain surgery. Haye an account in a 
Swiss bank and tell your number to 
everybody. Talk fondly about the last 
time you were in Botswana. Smoke only 
Balk even though you pre- 
огей Roi Tans. Suspect all 
ig subversives 
ail them for a few days 
fe, tail yourself once 


ic comments about the 
Orient Express. OK com- 
"Il never be another Ian 


HOW TO WATCH 
ORAL ROBERTS 


n that Billy 


Graham is too 


of the Sears catalog so your 
be exposed to hard-core pornography. 
Angora cross hanging from 
your car's rearview mirror. Think of the 
wedding of a Methodist and a Presby- 
terian as а mixed marriage. Pray every 
night for peace, right after you pray that 
we bomb North Vietnam back into the 
Stone Age. Believe that all massage par- 
lors are actually fronts for houses of 
prostitution, Have a complete collect 
of Readers Digest Condensed Books 
you've never read. Feel that your 
nights are empty now that Jim 
been canceled. Keep a collec 
tion of French postcards out in the chicken 


shed. Put your hands on the TV dur- 
ing the faith-healing prayer and feel 
better afterward. Don't smoke, drink, 
play cards, swear or dance—and do as 
іше breathing as possible. Avoid close 
contact with the opposite sex (sexual 
ions with your legal mate are per- 
missible as long as rubber gloves and 
surgical masks are worn and you don't 
enjoy yourself). OK heroes: Pat Boone, 


Billy James Hargis. OK comment: “I 
think George Wallace is going soft.” OK 
bumper sticker: mm ME! i'M GOING то 


HEAVEN ANYWAY! 


HOW TO WATCH 
MARCUS WELBY, M. D. 


Browse in pharmacies. Buy everything 
thar the ads tell you three out of four 
doctors recommend. Jog. Do isometric 
exercises and drive a latemodel ambu- 
lance. Send your friends medicine balls 
for Christmas, Wear orthopedic shoes. If 
you're a girl, wear support hose. Sub- 
scribe to the Journal of Abdominal Sur- 
gery and Cancer News, and flaunt words 
like frontoparictal and caduceus, At the 
drop of a forceps, be able to tell at least 
300 gruesomely detailed stories about op- 
erations. Smoke nontobacco cigarettes in 
а tarcliminating holder and quit smok- 
ing once a week. Always carry a thermom- 
eter, plenty of Band-Aids, some splints 
and ап airsickness bag—and when you 

isit the zoo, take along a snakebite kit. 
Wheneyer a friend complains of a slight 
headache, mention Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, malaria, yaws and cholera. 
Be torn betwes ig the Mayo С 
ic and Forest Lawn on your vacation, 
Whenever you fill out a form that 
for the name of your doctor, att 
separate sheet listing your genera 
titioner, ophthalmologist, dermatologist, 
podiatrist, proctologist, dentist, d 
tor and veterina 
you drink and sleep under a mosquito 
net. Gargle with Listerine but think it 
tastes great. Have your last words care- 
fully prepared. Be on the verge of leaving 
your body to science. OK questio! 
"Whats your favorite sickness" OK 
hobby: revising your will, 


HOW TO WATCH 
SESAME STREET 


isi 


Be a bright, attentive, prepubescent 
child or a thin, handsome, 40ish divorced. 
female psychologist who has written a 
book about lactation and who has а 
daughter majoring in education at Bran- 
deis, a fixed smile and an impotent love 


HOW TO WATCH 
THE SIX O'CLOCK NEWS 


Have a good stiff shot of bourbon. 


HARPER. 


Ithasaliberated attitude. |V " 


If you believe great bourbon 1 
has to taste heavy, уои believe МШШ 


а myth. Because |. W. Harper macnt ойне, 
is great bourbon that never opa 


tastes heavy. It always 
treats your taste light. 
86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


© 1. W. Harper Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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PAYOFF ON DOUBLE ZERO „о 


happily on Mr. Collins’ arm. Under the 
chatter of the players, Pete murmured 
10 Sam, “Very nicely handled, son. What 
Howard Hughes and Kerkorian don't 


nothing whatever happened. But on his 
third night, there was trouble. 

A fatfaced young man with a sullen 
mouth and pimples 
regularly on М and losing. He was play- 
ing with ten-dollar house checks, but he 
didn't look as if he could aftord th m. 
and he kept increasing his bets until he 
was up to S50 a spin. straight up on 1 
Despair came into his eyes. 

This time, 15 came up. There was no 
bet on it. Sam cleared the board. 

Told on. there!” the young man 
said. "What about my fifty on fifteen? 

Sam smiled politely. "I think it was 
on fourteen, sit.” 

Pete had already pushed a button and 
s at Sam's side. 

Not this time it wasn't!” the young 
man said. “I finally got tired of fourteen 
and bet on fifteen, You were just so 
used to seeing me bet on fourteen ц 
you made a mistake, that's all 

Eighteen hundred dollars was in- 
volved. Sam glanced over at Pete. but 
before the pit boss could speak, a di 
guished-Iooking white-haired man at the 
very end of the table called to Sam, “I'm 
afraid the young man up there is right.” 
His manner reluctant 
getic “I'm sory to be difficult, but 1 
did see him bet on fifteen. T wondered a 
the time if he'd made a mistake or wa 
changing his number after all this time.” 

The smartest man in Vegas had by 
now come up behind the bettor. “Pay 
the bet, Sam," he said. ^I want no argu- 
ments here. 

"Yes, si 
some checks. 

Pete stopped him with a hand and 
said, "We don't have that much here at 
the table, Mr. Collins. 

This was not true. 

"Oh?" said Ма. Collins. "Well, lets 
go to my office, then. If you and your 
friend would come with me, ТЇЇ sce that 


ws 


was 


md apolo 


nd reached Гог 


My friend?” the young man asked. 
"I've neve i 

The older man said from the foot of 
the table, "I've never seen that young 
fellow before in my life!” 

“Oh?” Mr, Collins looked surprised. 
"Fm sorry. Fd presumed you two were 
friends.” 

1 never laid сусз on that gentleman 
before in my life!” the young man 
said. 

I understand,” 
However, sir," 


said Mr. Colli 
he said to the older 


234 man, “I'll need а brief statement from 


you affirming that you saw the bet being 
placed. Its required by the Nevada С 
ing Commission in these instances. 

"This was rubbish. 

The older man sighed and picked up 
his chips and came round the table and 
offered his hand and a smile to the 
young man and said, “My name is John 
Wood 

"Fm George Wilkins and I'm real 
sorry to put vou to all this trouble, but 
thank you for sticking up for me. What 
1 mean’—he nodded toward Sam— 
“young fellows like this are obviously so 
new they make normal mistakes.” 

Sam wished he could knock this 
young man down and kick his teeth out. 
The two walked away with Mr. Col- 
lins. They did not return to the casino 
floor. When midnight came and Sam 
went off duty, he passed Mr. Collins on 
the upper level and asked him, "What 
happened to those two cheaters?” 

Mr. Collins smiled. “Why do you so 
presume, Sam?" 

“Because there was no bet on fifteen 
and anybody who said otherwise is a 
li 


Laughing, Mr. Collins said, “Sam, you 
wouldn't believe how stupid some people 
can be, I asked to sec their drivers 
censes, as a matter of form, Without 
thinking, they showed them to me. 
What do you think I learned?” 

“Don't tell me they have the same 
name?! 

“No, no. But their addresses showed 
that they live two houses apart. In Van 
Nuys. Califor 

“My God! 
them?” 

Nothing. I left them alone in my 
office for а minute and when Т came 
k, they were gone. I presume they're. 
well back in California by now” The 
smartest man in Vegas patted Sam on 
and said, "Good night, 
Sam." a ikel off. 

It was around 11 on Sam's fourth night 
that things really began to happen. Sam 
as dealing and Hary was stacking for 
him. The table was crowded and all the 
colors were in use, Behind the seated 
players, others stood, betting with coins 
and house chec As the ball began to 
slow, Sam said. "No more bets, please.” 

A man started shouting, "Let me 
though! Here, now—let. me through! 
Get out of the way, damn it!” 

He was a tall man in his 70s and he 
erson. He had а white 


What did you do to 


wore a white < 


mustache under a long red nose. He 
shouldered his way through the standens- 


He held two packages of bank-strapped 
currency above his head and when he 
reached the table, he threw them both 
in the general area of number 23 and 


announced, “That’s two thousand dotlars 
right smack on twenty-three! Straight ир!” 

‘Sam quickly picked up the packs and 
tossed them off the betting arca. "I'm 
sorry, sir." The ball fell into number 11. 

The old man's reedy voice rose above 
the murmur at the table. “What's the 
matter, young fella? Something the mat- 
ter with my money?" He was wearing a 
white-silk Western shirt and ап apache 
tie with a gold tie slide in the shape of 
a nugget, and over all he had on a 
spotless white-buckskin suit with long 
fringes and with stitched patch pockets 
high and low. Sam had seen a similar suit 
in a Tas Vegas store window for S995. 

“This is perfectly good money!” the 
a'd man said, showing off the two packs. 
They contained $100 bills, which, as 
Sam knew, usually come from a bank 
swapped in units of ten. These looked 
to be fresh from the Bureau of Eng 
ing and Pointi 
d at the old man. "Of 
course it is, sir. But, for one thing. you 
were too late for this roll; and for 
another, there's а two-hundred-dollar 
maximum bet on the numbers; and for 
still another, we don’t use paper money 
on this tabl 

“Well, sell me some chips, damn it 

“I will, sir, but we're out of colors and 


Pete had come to the table and he 
now asked, “What denomination would 
you like to play with, sit?” 

"Hundreds! Hundred-dollar chips, 
you've got "ет" Everyone at the 
was now listening and the old m: 
turned. and smiled 
Premberton! Bert Premberton!. From up 
Elko way! Pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance!” He shook hands with those whom 
he could reach. 

"Tl have to get some hundred-dollar 
cheeks from the cashier, Мт. Prembe 
ton.” Pete said. “How many would you 
li 


“Well, now...” The old man pon- 
dered and brought out package айс 
package of strapped 51005 from his va 
ous pockets and stacked them on the 
tible in front of him. Twenty thousand 
dollars was visible. The 
silence around the table, "Sold a ranch 
today," Premberton told everyone sim- 
ply. "Or it finally gor through escrow. I 
should say.” To Pete, he said, “Oh, hell. 
Let's jest start with two thousand. But 
get plenty, while you're at it.” He hand- 
ed Sam two packages of 51005 and 
stuffed the others back into his pockets. 

Sam handed them to Pete, who broke 
the paper straps and fanned the bills 
Two thou 


stunned 


was а 


d. 


and nodded and said, 
Tl be right back.” 
"Here, now!" the old man bellowed. 
"What if twenty-three comes up while 
you're gone, hey? I want two hundied 
on it, every time. Twenty-three is gonna 


* 


vem 


“You'd better get going or you'd betler get going.” 
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be а hot one tonight, I can tell you for 
truc 
“You'll be covered on every roll, Mr. 
Premberton,” Pete said, starting off. 
“Take over for me,” Sam told Harry 
and walked after Pete, catching up with 


him outside the roulette enclosure, 
"Pete?" The pit boss stopped and 
turned, “I don’t like this old man,” Sam 


said. "I've got a kind of feeling about 
him. 

"Why?" 

"Well, for one thing. he's been drink- 
ing, and I didn't like the way he buted 
his way to the table, and—well, I just 
don't trust him is all.” 

“It is not your job to trust people. As 
long as his money's good, I don't care if 
“But maybe it isn’t, Maybe it’s —" 

Mr. Collins had walked up to them. 
“Troubles?” 

Taybe it's counterfeit,” Sam finished. 

Pete smiled. "You have got to be kid- 
ding, 

Mr. Collins took the bills from Pete 
and ruffled through them and handed 
them back а the pit boss to- 
window. Then he 


“Sam, you still have a good deal to 
learn. For all practical purposes—as lar 
as we are concerned—there is no such 
thing as a hundred-dollar bill that is 
counterfeit. Oh, they do exist, but 
they're extremely rare, for the reason 
that printers don't. bother with them 
because they're so difficult to pass, We 
get fives and tens and twenties and now 
and then a fifty. But I don’t think I’ve 
scen a funny hundred in twenty years. 
In any case, there are two places in 
which no one but an idiot would delib- 
erately pass even one phony hundred- 
dollar bill, and one is a bank and the 
other is a casino. Both places have smart 
rs and men with guns. 

“I'm sorry,” Sam said. “I didn’t know 
that. I was only trying to protect the 
house." 

“It is not your job to protect the 
house. I thought I'd made that. perfecily 
clear when we first met. Would you get 
back to your table now, please?” 

“Yes, sii 

Pete cime up to them, carrying a 
plastic rack nearly full of $100 house 
checks. "I got quite a few, just in case,” 
he said. “And to make our boy detective 
here happy, I asked both Ruth and 
Hazel to check out those bills; they’ 
both experts in the currency department, 
and they assure me that the twenty 
hundreds are the genuine artide, with 
the serial numbers in sequence, just as 
they left the Bureau of Engraving and 
ng. 
Tm sorry to be so stupid," Sam said 
and followed Pete back to the table, 
where he and the pit boss piled the 
checks neatly in stacks of 20. Harry 
reached for one stack, knocked off four 


checks and handed the remaining 16 to 
Premberton, saying, “Two thousand, sir, 
less four hundred for the last two rolls.” 

The old man grunted his understand- 
ing and placed two checks on 23. He 
then began looking around the casino as 
if for someone, finally saw her, put two 
fingers into his mouth and produced a 
shrill whistle. He waved a hand and 
shouted, “Over here, honey!” 

A gil came toward the table and 
tried to get through the crowd. “Let her 
through, there!" the old man cried. 
“That's my little bride, there! Let her 
through, damn it! 

People gave way and the girl soon 
joined Premberton, who hugged and 
kissed her. The girl blushed and said, 
“Oh, Bert! Not here!” 

The girl was spectacularly lovely. She 
was in her early 20s and had golden hair 
and large young breasts. Her mouth was 
full and sensuous, but her wide blue eyes 
gave her an expression of innocence, 

“Folks! I want you to meet my sweet 

little honey bunch, Vikki!” He kissed 
her again and hugged her and then ran 
his hand up and around her buttocks. 
"We got hitched this very mornin’ 
There was a silence around the table, 
partly of incredulity and partly of disap- 
proval "And the reason twenty-three 
goin’ to be a hot number tonight is 
that today is February the twenty-third 
and it’s also my own little hot number 
here's birthday, and she’s twenty-three 
this very day! What do you think of 
that?” Premberton turned to Harry and 
asked, "You're sure, now, that two hun- 
dred is all T can her at a time?" 
Harry said as the ball 
‘That's our limit" The ball 
dropped once and bounced about and 
finally fell into 23 and rem: 
“Twenty-three,” Н 
smiled at Vikki. 
young lady.” 

“Hey, now!” the old man shouted 
and clapped everyone he could reach on 
the back, “What'd I tell you? Twenty- 
thice's goin’ to be a hot number tonight!” 

Harry pushed three and a half stacks 

to the old man. “Seventy checks, 
Seven thousand dollars.” 
The other players started exclaiming 
in excitement and people who heard the 
commotion began to crowd around the 
table to watch. Premberton told Vikki 
to open her shoulder bag and he 
dumped the 70 checks into it, “You'll 
get that Rolls-Royce automobile for a 
weddin* present yet, honey bunch!" 
Then, to Harry, “Say, now! My litle 
bride here can play, too, can't she?” 

“Surely, sir,” Harry said. 

“Well, you jest do that, Vikki honey! 
You put two hundred on twenty-three 
along with me, you hear?” 

After the old man had bet his two 
checks, Vikki added two more from her 
purse, Harry turned to Sam. “Take over 


Happy birthday, 


ovi 
si 


for a couple of minutes, would your" 
Harty walked off and Sam stepped into 
his place and Pete came up to stack for 
Sam. Other players began piling chips 
onto 23. Sam sent the ball spinning. Tt 
eventually fell into number five. 

“You got to do better 'п that, young 
fella!” the old man shouted. 

Sam smiled at him. "I'm trying, sir. I 


really am. 
“I sure wish we could bet more than 
four hundred," the old тап said. 


Twenty-three is sure goin’ to be a hot 
one tonight!” 

A man standing next to Premberton 
volunteered: “You can also play splits if 
you want to, sir, and corners and three 
across. 

“How's that?” 

Using his finger as а pointer, the man 
showed him what he meant. 

“Well, I'm jest goin’ to bet that way, 
then!" He started to cover the board 
all around 23 and then said, “I'm goin’ 
to need some more chips, young fella. 
He brought out three more packs of 
51005 and handed them to Sam, who 
broke tlie straps and counted the bills. 

“Three thousand," Sam announced 
and slotted the money. Then he reached 
for the stack and a half Pete had ready 
for him and passed the checks to the old 
man, who finished covering 23 and its sur 
rounding numbers. As the ball whirred, 
Sam figured that if 23 came up, the Prem- 
bertons would win $20,200. The number 
turned out to be 22, bur the old man 
had $5000 coming to him because of his 
bets on splits and comers and three 
across. When Sam passed his winnings to 
him, the old man dumped them into 
Vikki's purse and bet again as before. 
‘The next three numbers were losers for 
Premberton, who was then almost out 
of visible checks. 

"Better give me five thousand this 
time, young fella," he said, bringing five 
packages of money from his pocket. Tt 
was slotted and Sam gave him two and a 
half stacks. Harry returned and took 
over the stacking from Pete, The ball 
fell into 24. Sam paid the old man 
another 50 checks and these, too, went 
into Vikki's purse. 
in’ what color 
that Rolls-Royce automobile p: 
honey bunch." 

The next two numbers were zero and 
36 and Premberton was down again in 
checks. “Five thousand more, young fel- 
йа” The money came out and was 
counted and sent down into the cash- 
box and the old man got his two and a 
half stacks. 

“Take over for me?" Sam asked Har- 
ry. To Pete as he passed, Sam said, "Got 
to take a leak.” He crossed the casino 
floor and went up to the upper level, 
where Mr. Collins was standing, his eyes 


you want 


nied, 


Here's a government position with a 
teal future for both men and women. 
An officer's job in the Air Force. A 
management level job in anybody's 
book. Certainly, there's no better 
way to get the experience and train- 
ing needed for executive responsi- 
bility. 

If you have two years of college 
remaining, you could find yourself 
earning an Air Force commission 
while you learn, through the Air 
Force ROTC two-year program. 
Along with college credits and a 
commission, you'll receive$50 each 
month as a student. And upon grad- 
uation, that management position 
we promised will be waiting for you. 
If an advanced degree is in your 
plans, you'll be happy to learn that 
the Air Force has a number of out- 
standing programs to help you fur- 
ther your education. 

If you're in your final year of col- 
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lege years pay off for you with a 
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"I'ue been noticing your terrific 
hotpants from across the room and just. wanted to 


compliment. . 


па 


in constant motion as he surveyed 


studied the activity below. 
“How is it going, Sam?” 
“Mr. Collins, I don't like what's going 
on at my table.” 
Oh? Troubles?" 
Well, whenever diat old man wi 
he dumps his checks into his wife's bag, 
Dut when he loses, he cashes some more 
of his hundied-dollar bills.” 


‘She has close to seventeen thousand in 
ere right now." 
“So?” Mr. Collins shrugged. "Sam, 
some players fec] luckier when they're 
playing with house money and others 
prefer 19 pocket our money and play 
th their own. It's their business. Ir is 
iot yours. 
Т know. But I keep getting the feel- 
ing there's something phony about the 
old man. I mean, as if he were Walter 
Brennan, playing a rich old rancher. 
Except that Walter Brennan would con- 
vince me and this Mr. Premberton 
doesn’t. It's like he's overacting his part. 
And the way he fondles that pretty little 
girl who's young enough to be his 
granddaughter—well, it makes you kind 
of sick. 
Mr. Collins smiled. “I scc. It’s not just 


238 а roulette dealer I've hired. I have in 


- Oh, you're not wearing. 


addition a drama critic and an arbiter 


of moi His smile faded. s this 
old gendeman tried any funny business 
with his bets?" 


“Well, no. Not yet, anyway.” 

"Nor will he. Sam, I'll tell you how to. 
spot a potential cheater on sight. When 
an ordinary player comes into this ca- 
sino, he will glance around casually and 
then decide where he wants to go and 
go there. But when a chcater comes 
in—and by this I mean someone who 
has cheated before elewhere and may 
well do so here—he will stop and look 
carefully at the face of every dealer and 
pit boss on the floor, for fear he'll be 
recognized from the past. When I see thi 
I make sure that this player is watched 
every mmute he’s here. 

Thats very intere 
“I'd never thought of that. 

“I saw this old man walk down from 
the bar. He looked around for the near- 
est roulette table and hurried to it. In 
addition, it happens that Chuck the 
bartender knows him. He's from up 
ncar Elko and he recently sold one of 
his ranches, which is why he has all this 
bank cash on him. Also, he got married 
this morning and he's celebrating," 

“He told us, at the table.” 


Sam said. 


"AM right. Sam. I will tell you one 
more time and only one morc timc: The 
overall problems involved in running 
this casino are mine. They are not 
yours. Please don't make me lose my 
patience with you. 
Чо, sir. I'm sorry.” Sam walked off 
and into the men's room and in а cou- 
ple of minutes came out. As he passed 
the archw; leading to the bar, he 
paused and then went in. There were 
few customers and Chuck was drying 
glasses. 

“Hi, Sammy boy 

Sam said, “Chuck—this old man—this 
Mr. Premberton. Mr. Collins says you 
know him.” 

Chuck nodded. “He’s a rancher from 
up near Elko, He got married this——" 

Sam cut in with, “But do you know 
him? From before, 1 аса 

“Well, no, but——" 


“So how do you know so much about 


hi 


“He was in here earlier, talking to 
people. buying everybody drinks, show- 
ing off his new little wife—you know. 

"Thanks, Chuck." Sam walked out of 
the bar and down to his table. Pete 
moved away, so that Sam could takc 
over the stacking. From the stacks of 
5100 checks, it was apparent that Prem- 
berton had lost a few thousand while 
Sam had been away. Now the old man 


handed Harry another five packages of 
51005, which went down the slot. 

Sam passed two and a half stacks to 
Harr 


„ "You mind rolling? 


туз place, he 
saw that it was 
15 minutes, the shift would 


glanced at his watch and 


11:45. In 
end 

Number 34 came up. and then six. 
One of the players had given up his seat 
to Vikki, who now sat directly across 
from Sam. "Whatever happened to num- 
ber twenty-three?” she ed with a 
smile. It began as a casual smile, but 
then she glanced up and saw that the 
old man was engrossed in betting and 
she looked at Sam and smiled, but di- 
rectly now. With this smile, all 
cence left her eyes. 

Sam indicated 23. “I'm afraid it’s hid- 
den under all those chips.” 

“Well, see if vou can find it for us." 
am sent the ball spinning. “I'll do 
my very best, Mis. Premberton." The 


no 


number turned out to be 26. Sam gave 
old ma 


n 33 checks, which Vikki 
dumped into her There had to be 
$20,000 in that by now, but then, 
almost as much had come out of Prem- 
berton's pockets. 

The next two numbers were two and 
12. The old man was out of checks 
again. “Gimme some of them chips, 
. honey. 
“Oh, Bat, Don't you think we should 


the 


over 


stop? It’s been а long day and it’s al- 
most midnight, and —" 
г more roll. 1 got a hunch it'll 


Vikki passed a handful of checks to 
Premberton, who leaned over the table 
to bet and then silently collapsed and 
fell onto the table and lay still. When it 
was plain that he wasn't going to mov 
Vikki cried out and reached over a 
touched him. 

at the table were saying 
He's had a heart апас 
a doctor, somebody!” 

Pete had already pushed buttons. 
Two security guards hurried up, herded 
people aside and got to the old man, 
who now groaned and opened his eyes 
and managed to push himself erect. The 
guards held him up. 

"What happencd?” Premberton asked. 

Mr. Collins hurried up. “Help him to 
my office," he told the guards. “The 
hotel doctor is on his way." 

"m all right,” Premberton said. “Jest 
ad a little dizzy spell 
I insist,” said Mr. Collins. 

The guards started off with the old 
man. Vikki followed, but Sam called, 
“Don't forget your husband's checks, 
Mrs Premberton.” Sam hadn't started 
the ball rolling. He picked up the old 
n’s bets and handed them to her. 
"Thank you. You're very kind.” She 
hurried off toward Mr. Collins’ office. 


id 


The table quieted down as Sam start- 
ed the ball rolling. “How did they do, 
all told?” Sam asked Harry. 

He studied the stacks of checks by the 
wheel and said, “They're up a hundred. 
It's getting close to midnight, thank the 
saints. I'm really beat. 

In a few minutes, after the graveyard 
shift had come onto the floor, Sam and 
Harry walked up to the higher level, 
where they met Mr. Collins coming out 
of his office. 

"How's the old man?" Harry asked. 

“AIL right, the doctor says. It was just 
. His wife tells me he had no 
nd a lot of drinks, and I gath- 
they'd. spent the afternoon in 


“It kind of turns your stomach,” Sam 
said. “That old man and that little girl." 
t may turn yours, sonny boy," Hany 
said sourly. "But I ain't quite dead vct 
and it don't turn mine.” He walked off 
“They ended a hundred to the good," 
Sam told Mr. Collins, 


"I'm just relieved it was nothing more 


serious than a faint. 
“Do you suppose he can get back to 
their motel all right?” Sam asked. 
“That's for me to worry about, Sam,” 
Mr. Collins said in a warning tone. 
“Sorry,” Sam said and walked awa 
In the dealers’ room, Sam hung up his 
apron and chatted with some of the 
dealers and combed his hair and put on 


his jacket and then went into the bar 
and ordered a beer. He enjoyed it, and 
ordered another, and was starting on 
that when Mr. Collins came into the bar 
and up to him. 

“Sam, the old man wants to sce you.” 

Ie? Why? How is he?” 

‘All right. They're about to leave.” 

Sam followed Mr. Collins into his 
office, where Premberton was striding 
around, a highball in hand. Vikki was 
sitting, also with a drink. 

“Hello there, young fella!" the old 
man said. 

“How do you feel, sir?” Sam asked. 
“Fit as a fiddle. I'm terrible sorry 
bout causin' all that commotion at 
your table. And I meant to leave you a 
lie tip. Gimme a hundred, Vikki.” She 
did and the old man handed a check to 
Sam 

“Thanks very much, sir. And 1 hope 
that you and Mrs. Premberton will have 
a very happy marriag 

Mr. Collins said, * 


‘ou'll have to ex- 


cuse mc. Its the end of a sl and I 
have to go and collect the cash from ће 
tables. 


“We're jest leavin’ 


‘The four left the office together and 
Sam said good night to the Prembertons, 


Nya 
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who went off toward the cashier. Mr. 
Collins said to Sam, “The tip goes in 
the box. 
am nodded and smiled and walked 
down to the floor and dropped the check 
into the dealers’ tip box. Mr. Collins 
watched this and nodded approval and 
Iked into the cashier’s office. 


Through the archway he saw 
the Prembertons cashing in. Mr. Collins 
came out with some empty cashboxes 
and gave the couple a smile and started 


asino, 
n. In a few minutes, Sam 
finished his beer. left the casino and 
drove off up the Strip. 

After about two miles. he came to the 
Slumbertime Motel and parked. He 
out and walked along а ground-level 
porch to room 17. A light was on 
im knocked. A man opened th 
"Yes?" he asked. 
Sam frowned. 
Haskins." 

“He must be in another room.” 
“No. He lives here, in scventec 


I'm looking for Mr. 


. Or 


did." 
"Well, I checked in here at ten to- 
isn't here then. 
ve bothered yo 
sud and hi down 
the office, where he pi 
bell. In a moment, a n 
came from а геш 
for Mr. Has 
Sam said. "TI 
sixteen.” 
“They checked out.” 
"They did?” 
bout nine ton 
Oh. Did—did 
me? For Sam Miller 
Yes, they did." The 1 
in envelope and looked at 


” Sam 
the porch to 
шей the desk 
bathrobe 
m lookin 
granddaughte 
were in seventeen. and 


е anything 


ager found 
‘For Sam 
elope, thanked 
him and hurried out to his car. Getting 
. lie tore open the envelope and found 
a sheet of paper with writing on it. In 
order to read it. he flicked on his over- 
head light. The note read: 


Dear Sammy darling honey. By 
the time you get this, Grandpa and 
I will be on our way to somewhe 
che. I m everything goes OK 

у no tonight. I'm crossing 
my legs for good luck! Grandpa has 
decided not то leave you your share, 
for two reasons, For one thing, he 
needs the $6000 more than you, be- 
cause he’s ап old ad isn't 
young anymore, like you. Also, he 
thinks you're a wonderful person 
and should be straight, and he says 
he's afraid that if you get your first 
ste of what he calls ill-gotten gains, 
it will tum you into а соок like 
himself for the rest of your life and 
this he wouldn't like to see. Good- 
bye. ТЇЇ really miss you. You sure 


are good in bed, Sammy honey. 
Love, Vi 


Sam turned off thc light and sat in 
the darkness for a moment. Then fury 
overcame him and he slammed both 
hands against his stecring wheel again 
and again, and tears of frustration 
blurred his eyes. 

And then the passenger door opened 
and the interior light went on and Sam 
turned to sce Mr. Collins standing there. 

“Troubles, Sam?" He slid onto the 
seat and shut the door. 

Sam's cyes widened 
open, "How? .. . How? . . 

“I followed you here. I've been sitting 
in my car over there, and 1 saw you get 
turned away from that room, and I saw 
nager, 
when 
He brought out a cigarette. 
nds ran out on you. did 
without giving you your cut?” 

“I... 1... don't know what you 
mean, 

"Oh, knock it off, Sam." He lit his 
Cigarette. “You're in serious trouble. 
Your only hope is to level with me. 
Where in the name of God did you 
thre age to gef a hundred and eighty 
phony hundred dollar bills? And what 


nd his mouth fell 


you get that letter from the ma 
and 1 saw the look on your face 
you read it. 


are the old man and his wife to you?” 
Sam considered for a moment and 
then shrugged, "She's his granddaughter. 


Their name is Haskins.” He turned on his 
Oh, hell.” He handed 
's note, "You might as 


Mr. Collins did, “The old man may 
be selfish, but he’s you know, 
That six thousand would have meant 
the end of y jam 
turned off the light. “Where did you 
meet these two? 

"They were customers of my uncle's 
liquor store. I got to know Vikki and 
pretty soon we had a real thing going. 
Then, when my uncle sold the store, I 
was out of a job, and o 


s am honest person 


t depended, and he told me about 
hundreds he had. 
“Where did he get them? 
“He'd bought them a long 
very cheaply. But he'd never passed any. 
He had pout how they could 
all be changed іп one place at one time 
a casino. He didn't cite if he 
won, you sce— he just wanted to change 
his counterfeits lor good money. So he 
offered me a third if I'd help him and 
he paid my way through Mr, Ferguson's 
school, I had to get a job as a dealer up 
here, so I could find out exactly how 
things worked in a particular casino." 
Sam, you are a crook. You are a 


the 


me ago, 


—in 


a 


АП I did tonight was to keep warn- 
ing you about the old man and his 
money." 


“You were just setti 

“L guess so." Sam si 
good it did me." 

“Was the old man's faint staged?” 

Yes. He knew he had to stop before 
midnight, when you'd open the cash- 
boxes and spot his bills, But he figured 
that if he just stopped right then, you 
might be suspicious, so he i 

And whose idea was it 


g me up." 
ghed. "For all the 


ed a f: 
that 


you 
should try to make me suspicious of 


them?" 

Sam smiled modestly. "Well, it w 
mostly mine—after I'd met you. I fig 
ured that if I questioned the first two 
thousand and you made sure they were 
genuine—then you wouldn't have any 
doubts about the next eighteen thou- 
sand. And also, I wanted to be sure you 
wouldn't connect me with it when it was 
all over.” 

Mr. Collins smiled a lite. "It was a 
slick operation, Sam. And it almost 
worked. But your gamble paid olf on 
the house number—which is double zero 
for you.” 

Where did I go wrong 

“Wall. for one thing. you objected too 
much and I began to wonder why, And 
atthe end, you wondered if the old man 
could get back to his motel. But mean- 
while, the girl had told me they were 
saying at the Flamingo Hotel. 1 figured 
something was wrong somewhere. And 
when T opened your cishbox and found 
the funny money, it all fell into place.” 

"What... are you going to . . . do 
about me 

Mr. Collins shrugged. "Nothing. I cx- 
pect vou back at work tomorrow." Sam 
looked at him in disbelief. “Sam, unless 
you're crazy, you'll never try anything 
funny on me again. And it’s my solemn 
duty to the Nevada gaming industry to 
kt sure you never work for anybody 
else. 

“But... but what about the 
thousand phony hundreds 
stuck with? 

“What makes you think so, $ 

“Because I saw Vikki cash 


you're 


you'd opened the cishboxes. That was 
good money she walked out with!" 


"What makes you think so 

TE... don't understand you. 

“Because you'd finally made me suspi- 
cious, I'd opened your cashbox ten mi 
utes earlier. Tt was while vou were in the 
room and the bar. I saw to it 
that among the twenty thousand your 
friends walked out with were the same 
identical опе hundred and eighty counter- 
feit hundreds they'd walked in with.” Mr. 
Collins opened the car door d slid 
Good night, Sam. See you tomor- 


ng, the smartest man in Vegas 
shut the car door and walked off into 


the darkness. 
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MORE FUTURES THAN ONE (continued from page 108) 


The problem he raised was vital. Fif- 
teen years before, the pressure on nature 
along the Eastern Seaboard had sud- 
denly passed a threshold. The network 
of life had been snapped in too many 
places—by pollution, pesticides, ov 
building, extermination of entire specics 
—and it came apart. Rivers and lakes 
filled with stinking sludge; wees with- 
ered; the very grass died over hundreds of 
square kilometers; dust made the heavens 
gray; the air grew foul, cven outside the 
ies. Parts of earth had long been in 
trouble and restoration programs had 
been started. But it took the death of 
halt of New England to make mankind 
understand how late the hour had grown. 

Ecological management became the 
most urgent business in the world. It 
continued to bc among the most valued 
professions, And, with the help of 
knowledge gained from research, it was 
succeeding. Desolation was being made 
to bloom again. Yet sections of the 
American Northeast Coast were proving 
intractable. Undesired forms had moved 
in after the collapse—microbes, algae, 
scrub planis, insects, rodents. Better 
adapted to gaunt soil and choked wa- 
ters, they crowded out the types that 
man was trying to introduce. They 
could in time be overcome. But labor 
and resources were in limited supply, 
h other regions demanding a sharc. 
And there was need for haste, lest ero- 
ion do further harm. In short, the Gov- 
ment must rethink its program for 
t optimized 


e 
this area and find one th 


the future course of events, As was its 
habit these days, it turned to independ- 
ent consultants. 

Jobn was among them. He had gone 
into cybernetics; but that word had 
come to include a Renaissance range of 
expertise and abilities. He was not a 
free-lance computer programmer, though 
they were common. He dealt with total 
systems. Given a large and ramified prob- 
Jem, what was the best approach to solv- 
ing it? What priorities should be ass 
to collecting what sorts of facts? Along 
what lines should the computers later be 
employed? What kinds of n ery, es- 
pecially selloperating machinery, were 
likeliest to be needed after a course of 
action had been determined? Should re- 
search and. development on wholly new 
apparatus, wholly new substances with 
spécial properties, be instigated? What 
was the most probable balance of the 
cost of innovation against the chance of 
success? 

Think of John as a man who pro- 
grammed the programmers. 

He spent the rest of the morning on a 
ided tour. The projection was well 
ranged; he didn't expect he'd need to 
take a hypersonic flight across the co 
nent for a physical look around. News- 
casts had often shown him stony land, 
skeletal trees, slimy pools, insect clouds, 
crumbling ghost towns. Today he peered 
through microscopes, talked to special- 
ists, absorbed a sketchy but coherent 
education in half a dozen branches of 
science. His training equipped him to 


“We're not married, either, but what the 
hell. . . let's swap anyway!” 


ask the right questions, remember the 
answers and relate them to the awesome 
background of organized knowledge that 
he already possessed. Of course, he 
didn't пу to сапу everything in his 
head; data banks did that. But he had 
to know what data to call for. 

He made a point of interviewing su- 
pervisors in the field. No briefing could 
give him those subde insights thar we 
get from direct confrontation with a 
man; only those insights let us foresce 
what he can and will do. John had been 
aware that reclamation was more than a 
job to these people—the hard cadre of 
them, that is, the careerists. It was like a 


the effort went on to restock with plank- 


ton, fish, seal, walrus, whale. They saw 
themselves as the saviors of the planet. 
They were doubtless right. 

John was relieved to confirm that they 
weren't [anatics, like those true believers 
who had found in a thousand different 
cults a refuge from the fact that they 
had nothing to give that society want- 
ed. The redaimers were generally re- 
laxed, pragmatic, uncommonly cheerful. 
Though their dirigible homes had less 
space and luxury than his apartment, 
there was more acy and color, Also. 
distinctive were their clothes, manners 
and ceremonies, Quite a few reclaimers 
were of gypsy descent, and something 
akin to the old close-knit Romany cul- 
ture was developing among all of than. 
Their children attended public schools 
via projection but afterward played 
among themselves. 

The cadre knew better, however, than 
to snub the floating laborers—if laborers 
can include led workmen and еп 
neers—who made up the bulk of their 
forces. Such persons came for limited 
times to carn some money before return- 
ij to their own widely diverse private 
lives. Perhaps the picturesqueness and 
hospitality of the cadre bands, the merri- 
ment of their men and the sultry glamor 
of their women had evolyed as methods 
of attracting help and keeping it awhile. 

Having learned how many hands of 
how many different capabilities could be 
counted on, John told the official from 
Ecological Management that he felt able 
to undertake the assignment. A standard 
contract was signed, via fax, immedi- 
ately. No physical document ever exist- 
ed; the record was the molecu 
patterns of data-storage cells, instantly 
retrievable as a projection onto a screen 
anywhere in the world. Naturally, the 
system would have to have thumbprint 
identification before releasing something 
that wasn't everybody's allait. 

John's parents hadn't been able to get 
through to him on the phone until his 
conference was finished. They lived in 
Wisconsin, in ап cxurban settlement 
typical of the many scattered across the 
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It wasn’t like the dismal tracts 
youth. Their house, built dicap- 
ly by machines out of largely mass 
produced parts, was nevertheless as 
adjustable to individual desires as a Mec- 
cano set. And few of their neighbors were 
stagnating. That was hard to do when 
whole planets were available to them i 
their homes, or in direct contact if they 
cared for travel and when they could 
expect to live a vigorous century or so. 
John’s father ran a law practice and 
conciliation service. He specialized 
tling conflicts that arose from diffe 
ences between subcultures. Ап interest- 
g case had just been given him, he 
1 the course of wishing his son a 
happy birthda young fellow from 
Milwaukee, wandering around, taking 
odd jobs whenever he needed a little cred- 
it, had come on an Arizona pueblo where 
the Indians were reviving certain ancient 
ways. Modern dry-farming techniques, in- 
cluding the genctic tailoring of plants 
and livestock, let them do this in rea- 
sonable comfort, They made the white 
Jad welcome and he stayed for a while, 
sharing their lives. Social itinerants were 
not uncommon. John himself spent 
spare time most years in a backcountry 
Thai village, and had experimented with 
other milicus. They refreshed him; they 


enlarged his horizons; they were fun. 

This lad, though, had gotten а local 
girl into bed with him. No state or 
Federal Jaws had been broken; she was 
of But particular neo-Pueblo 
society had its own value system and was 
shocked when it learned of the affair 
The girl disgraced among her people 
yet unwilling to leave them, finding that 
the boy had no intention of marrying 
her and settling down, was claiming psy- 
chological dam: replying that 
a romp jn the sick was no cause for 
nd Arizona was positively not his 
John's father was trying to get 
parties t0 accept reconditioning. 
Let the treatments put them in love 
with each other and theyd marry. thus 
reconciling her with her tribe. Let suit- 
able habits and attitudes be modified 
and they'd find a place to live that w 
tually satisfactory. They were hi 
tant—he probably because he didn't 
nt to be tied down, she frankly be- 


хот 


w 


cause conscious regulation of emotions 
looked too unromantic 

John reminded his faber that the 
kids could be right. A lot of people were 


izeys, stimulators, 
hines. the whole 
t you decide how 


worried about tranqu 
enhancers 
paraphernalia that k 


mood ma 


“Well, what do you think a good- 
looking girl like me is doing in a god[orsaken 


dump like this? . 


.. Гт a hooker!” 


you were going to feel at any moment. 
Might it lead to shallowness, weakness, 
dependence—at last to breakdown, when 
instinct rebelled against that tight a 
harnessing? Many people refused any 
reconditioning, even when medically ad- 
vised. Why not propose, John said, that 
the girl put aside her insularity, the boy 
his selfishness and that they simply travel 
round for a year together? They'd learn 
more than any planned program could 
teach them. They might well end by 
sharing their whole lives. Certain spots 
to visit could be suggested, sudi as а 
small Mexican town that John knew. 


ybe, maybe. No harm in 
before them. 
John's mother asked when he was 


coming to see them in the flesh. Projec 
tions were OK, bur you couldn't hug 
them nor feed them a birthday cake. He 
explained how busy he was going to be, 
then agreed that he'd at least drop in 
soon. And, after all, a 

nned for August 
n playground. 

After his parents had broken ci 
John glanced at his watch. Damn, 
too late to call the moon today. All the 
bases there ran on б. M. T. and Randall 
of Hightower Chemicals was doubtless 
out on the town. He loved low-gravity 
dancing. Well, be sure to catch him 
tomorrow. Certain of those giant mole- 
cules that could only be made under 
lunar conditions might be useful for 
ng algae. Ask his opinion, query 
him on price and delivery date. And 
Astrid Hawkridge could enlighten John 
on some 


specs of marine ccology, but 
she'd be alseep now, in Krishname 
City beneath the Indian Ocean. 
Lunchtime, John decided to eat out. 
The delivery tubes would oblige him 
with practically anything that wasn't in 
his kitchen lockers, but he wanted to 


roam around a bit and let his mind 
relax 
He seldom used his car in town. 


Dense highspeed пайс wasn't the 1 
son. Autopilots were required 10 be 
h and guided by the m 
chines of Regional Control. As a rule, 
however, you had то рак so far from 
your destination that you needed the 
excellent public lines anyway. John 
саидїн an express outside his buildin: 
transferred to a shuttle and in ten min 
utes had reached Afroville. 

Stepping out of the station was lik 
entering a foreign country. The rehabili 
tation of Waus in the Seventies and 
Eighties went deeper than  rebuildin, 
and renaming. Those were only the out 
ward signs of a spiritual rebirth. The 
bla found that he, too, could 
create his own free society within the 
larger commonwealth. He needed only 
to reject the level of consumption associ- 
ated with a civilization he felt was cold 
and greedy. No further penalties were 
auached, High production and efficient 
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distribution guaranteed a reasonable min- 
imum income. (No, it certainly wasn't 
that simple. Many black people had 
wanted no part of a special black cul- 
une, only a fair share in the white 
onc. This goal was delayed by brothers 
who too frequently. nderstandably 
—spent more energy in giving the а 
cient oppressor а hard time than in 
constructing a solid base for their own 
liberation. Yet slowly, confusedly, by fits 
and starts, the thing happened.) 

John stuntered between low, gaily 
tinted houses among folk whose garb 
and manner were jus as sprightly. 
Mos streets were reserved for pedestri- 
ans, bicycles and children's wagons. Mu- 
sic filled the air. He went by a people's 
park where a group was building an elab- 
orate gazebo. The restaurant he sought 
stood in a flower garden, He dreaded 
the day when it would be discovered 
and go tourist; meanwhile, he enjoyed 
excellent food and live service at mod- 
est prices. (Cash remained in color- 
ful use here: a matter of custom, not 
of the lack of bankcard scanners) His 
favo ack from vacation, 
Like most employees, she worked a 30- 
hour week. Anything less and the pro- 
portion of time lost in getting organized 
"was too great. But she had three months 
off per усаг and unlimited sick leave. 
he told John she'd spent this past holi- 
day im Yugoslavia with а litte-theater 
group. . . . After lunch, he browsed 
through a couple of the area’ 
ble shops and found a handmade belt 
that would be a good present for his 
current girl. 

On the way home, he realized how 
critically he'd accepted every cliché 
bout the district. The die-hard White 
haters were few and senescent; but some 
younger leaders were protesting Afro- 
ville’s evolution into "another China- 
They had a point, though John 
s major. The bulk of 
the community was doing serious things. 
Small businesses flourished, and so did 
cultural activities. The university's de- 
partment of ethnology had long been 
famous. Lately, a team of its sociologists 
and economists had startled the world by 
its demonstration of how rich and octo- 
puslike an industry the international 
arms-control complex had become. 

Back in his apartment, John found 
that his phone had recorded a message 
from his sister. Jane was sorry she'd 
missed him and wouldnt be able to call 

in today. The mahi-mahi were run- 
nd she must shortly take her boat 


umer- 


ning 
out after them. She locked good in the 
image, her nude body tanned and full of 


health. Both her kids were with her to 
congratulate John on his birthday. 
background was a glimpse of d 
beach and long blue combe: 

Jane had joined а шор 


group living, no marriage—in Haw: 
The idea was to recreate tribalism in a 
natural setting and thus satisfy the in- 
stincts that cities frustrated. The me 
bers weren't cranks or faddists. The 
made full usc of appropriate technolog) 
induding that which gave their children 
a modern education. "They earned the 
wherewithal by occasionally hiring out 
workers or entertainers and by selling 
the produce of their lands and waters. 
"They experimented carefully and thought- 
fully, searching for improvements in their 
customs. In fact, John considered them 
a shade too earnest, But since 
happy, what the hell? He left her a 
answer at the village's single phone. 
The greeting had given him a notion. 
i didn't hold the sole version of 
the simple Ше. He had a friend in 
Northern. California. The friend was at 
home and John spent an hour talking 
h him. He was mayor of a seulement 
‘These were not idealists but 
ich farming his pri 
g his private service 
enterprise on lonely Cape Mendocino. 
Their origin had had its unpleasant 
aspects. Breakdown of public safety in 
too many areas, during the difficult 
years, had convinced too many families 
that they must be ready to defend them- 
selves. Nonlethal weapons encouraged 
the trend. It proved to be symbolic more 
often than practical; but man lives by 


land or 


symbols. 
Meanwhile, the concentration of agri- 
culture in mechanized la —the 


competition of synthetic foods, fibers 
and lumber substitutes—threw а vast 
acreage in the remoter parts of the 
country onto a pitiless market. Inflation 
vored the shrewd buyer. Then, when 
flation had run its course, mass unem- 
ployment triggered the Freeman mov 
ment. Chip-on-the-shoulder self-reliance; 
the wish to escape from turbulence and 
taxes; available land; cheap, sophisticat- 
ed means of living off it, without the 
toil n of old-fashioned hus- 
bandry: These things brought forth the 
modern homesteaders. 

By now, resentments had faded. The 
Freemen were merely another subcul- 
ture. John and the ma ked amica- 
bly. The mayor said yes, he'd ask around 
and wy to estimate how many younger 
sons might be interested in working in 
ew England for the reward of 


there when farming became posible 
again. But would the Government 
agree? Wasn't the intention to create a 


set of national park? John told him 
that wasn't incompatible with limited 
agriculture, which actually could help 
conservation. He'd propose the idea to 
the authorities, and if study showed that 
it had merit, Congress would consider 
revising the present master plan. The 
mayor invited John to visit Hunting 
was good these days; the elk were 


coming back. John said he'd take a 
check and broke circuit. 

He left the room for his adjoining 
office. He called it that from habit 
was really an information laboratory. 
The machines within it connected him 
to more than the public retrieval 
system. They gave him access to almost 
every memory bank and every type of 
computer in the world. He didn't own 
the facilities here; he rented them from 
IBM under a special license. Big busi- 
ness, big labor, Big Government had not 

nished. The difference from the past 
was that no onc was forced to depend 
on them. 

What John did for the remainder of 
the afternoon can only be described in 
the paramathematical language of his 
specialty. In effect, he set the great inter- 
em to retrieving and collating 
facts about his latest endeavor, 

Around five, he knocked off. No mat- 
ter how well trained, you grew fatigued 
from that intensity of concentration. Be- 
i ing would proceed automati- 


sides, scan 
cally for hours. Ironically, most of that 
period would be idle time. There were 
many programs as crucial as his. An i 
quiry must wait its turn in the crowded 
communication channels. Tomorrow he'd 
ride herd on the ines while they 
selected what was pertinent from the 
information they would have assembled 
for him. Thus, he would get a précis, 
not 100 enormous for him to study and 
comprehend. This would give him the 
basis for framing specific questions. His 
task would not be completed soon, nor 
would it be easy. But he felt pleased. A 
good start had becn made. Because of 
him, forests would one day stand green 


Alter a quick, refreshing round of 


tumbles, calisthenics and meditation, he 
called his girl. They got along wonder- 
fully; of late, he'd considered proposing 


a formal one-year trial liaison. Tonight, 
though, he simply wanted some fun. She 
accepted his invitation to a smorgasbord 
and an evening of Chinese opera. She 
honestly enjoyed the luxuries he could 
buy, but with equal honesty was 
terested in anything beyond basic credit 
for herself. Her poetry kept her too busy. 

When he brought her home. 1, 
his flitter in front of her prefab 
on the cliffs above a moonlit Pacific, she 
suggested he spend the night. In the 
morning, on the deck, they 
tched the fading contrail of a rocket 
tender that had lifted from Armstrong 
Spacedrome out at sea and was climbing 
with supplies to the orbiting ship that 
would carry the first manned expedition 
to Saturn. They paid even closer atten- 
tion to a troupe of wandering dancers, 
jugglers and minstrels strolling past on 
their way to a fiesta. And then John 
headed back to work. 


cabin's 


“But I didn’t say, ‘Oh, boy.’ I said, ‘Oboy!’” 
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THE PORNO GIRLS „оа from расе нз) 


with which they believe one should deal 
with one’s body.” 

Unlike the prostitute and the stripper, 
who Simon says are not really sexual 
persons, “These kids are sexual first and 
professional second. They have no con- 
ception of themselves as adults in adult 
careers, no sense of delaying gratifica- 
tion for future success. They think, “ 
it’s a fast $100 and very little s 
me" Besides, says Simon, for the first 
пе, sex-film participants have as mod- 
very respectable actresses doing al- 
me things, in 
R-rated movies. No prior generation of 
porno performers has had that exam- 
ple." Today's girls, he says, can rational- 
ize that they're merely doing what 
Hollywood superstar does—only a little 
morc and with greater honesty. As such, 
they have “a fantastic basis for a moral 
put-down.” Simon feels that the whole 
porn-film revolution is set in a rich 
ideological context wherein the actors 
have "a wonderful sense of detachment, 
in that they're faking out the squares.” 
Mary Rexroth concurs. “There's a defi- 


cls 
most, but not quite, the sa 


nite sense, in a subtly political kind of 
way, of 'usagainsithem' in the industry,” 
she says. 

Whatever motivates sex-film stars, 
there’s no problem in recruiting actors. 


Want ads glut the pages of such under- 
ground newspapers as the Berkeley Barb 
nd Los Angeles Free Press. Neighbor- 
hood bulletin boards blossom with flip 
notices such as SEX-CRAZED HIPPIES NEED- 
ED FOR FUCK FILMS or posters such as the 
relatively tasteful INTERESTED IN ким 
ACTING? JOIN SAN FRANCISCO'S MOST PROM- 


ISING YOUNG FILM MAKERS IN EXPLORING 
THE NEW EROTIC FILM GENRE TO EXPRESS 
THE NEW WAY OF LIFE; HIP, LIBERATED, 
LOVING. Some of the lures are more lurid: 
PREGNANT AND LACTATING CHICKS NEEDED 
NOW FOR EROTIC FILMWORK. соор DREAD. 
WORK THE SAME DAY YOU APPLY. Quite a 
change, reports longtime skin-flick di- 
rector Warren St. Thomas, who recalls 
the days in the early Sixties when “even 
the strippers refused 10 appear bare- 
breasted.” 
Steve How 


ғ, production manager for 
Leo, reports, "We have hundreds of girls 
coming in, asking for work, but we use 
maybe five to ten percent of them. Foi 
one thing. there's a star syndrome build- 
ing up; now we use some performers 
over and over again.” Lowell Pickett, 
who heads Leo Productions, believes the 
15 are fascinated with the movie mys- 
tique, “There are а lot more girls who 
will make films with us than will pose for 
he claims, Brothers Ait and Jim 
7 files are also filled 
names of eager applicants. "No 
says Jim, “can we have people 
drop in off the street, pop onto a mat- 
tress and shoot, Six months ago, it would 
have been enough to have somebody 
come in and fuck before the camera. 
Now wi g 90-minute stag movies 
with sound and a story line; we have to 
have reliable people with proven ability. 
Does becoming a stag star affect one's 
sexual response? “Everybody asks th 


em: 


Kerry Price complains. “I can't knock 
anybody for his curiosity about it, but 
ing all these questions—What' 


" "Does it turn you on?'—gets to be 


“I think it's about time these guys got 
a three-day pass, Sergeant!” 


boring. like a soft-shoe routine.” It’s in 
this arca, however—the effect of per- 
forming pornography on an individual's 
private sexual ad justment—that the gr 
est diversities of opinion emerge. 
Oakland's Gregg and Bobbi, married 
sex stars who sometimes make as m: 
ог seven films a week, always 
working together, claim their careers 
have had little or no effect. “Our sex life 
з been pretty good,” says Bob- 
mily Smith and her boyfriend, who 
have been making films together for two 
years, in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
feel it has helped increase their mutual 
satisfaction. "We've learned a lot of new 


positions" Emily reports 
cally. Grenda's pragmatic 


may have a sore twat after working a 
lot, but otherwise my career doesn’t af 
fect a private relationship. 

On the darker side, New York's Helen 
Lang has quit the hard-core film world 
because, as she puts it, "As the months 
went by, it turned. me off, until finally I 
couldn't come anymore." A similar di 
lemma reported by Deni Lis 
beth Olsen, who used to work in a live 
show with her then husband. “I became 
terribly frigid,” she says. "Couldn't 
abide to have my husband touch me for 
weeks. 

Understam 


bly, single girls in thi 
milieu occasionally encounter disappro 
al from their dates. Several report horri 
fied reactions and offers to 
from all this." But, as Kerry Price puts 
it, "I can't imagine going with a guy 
who doesn’t think groovy. If a fel- 
low's head isn't in a certain place about 
sex, I just don't further the relationship.” 

The real question, of course, is how 
the public—and the elected or appointed 
guardians of its morals—feels about the 
open depiction of sex. There are ind 
cations that ev in traditionally lib- 
crated San Francisco, the authorities 
are attempting to push the pendulum 
back to the right of center. All 25 of the 
city's sex-moviehouses face the threat of 
refusal to be granted licenses under 
strict new theater code; and the propri 
tor of one of the wildest of the live show: 
the New Folli has announced he’ 
throwing in the G string to return to old- 
fashioned burlesque after having been 
busted by the vice squad 11 times in two 
months. “The uptights are getting des 
perate,” says Arlene Elster, a longtime 
associate of Pickett’ the film bi 
and proprietress of the Sutter С 
where the surroundings are deliberate 
ly understated to attract а soph ated 
dientele. 

Although Arlene has expressed a dete 
mination to carry on a legal fight against 
every attempt at suppression, film maker 
Alex De Renzy—whose — trail-blazinz 
Pornography in Denmar very real 
sense, started it all—daims he's giving 
up. “It’s really а hassle," he says. "I got 
busted 17 times in six months. We alw 


won, but Fm tired of being in court, 
defending myself as if 1 were some kind 
of a gangster carrying a pistol or some- 
thing.” De Renzy, who maintains he'd 
rather be known now as a documentary 
producer than a sex-film magnate, is cur- 
rently exploring what he hopes will be 
greener pastures. His latest film, Weed, 
is a study of the marijuana trade filmed 
on location in Mexico, Nepal and South- 
cast A 

Miss Elster, Pickett, the Mitchell 
brothers and other Bay Area sexfilm 
ag in, con 


merchants, however, are hangin 
vinced that their cause will win. “There's 
been a change in public attitude,” says 
Pickett. “More and more people are sup- 
porting our movies. The sexploitation 
audience is dying off; Hollywood is hit- 
ig the sexploiters from the right and 
те getting them from the left.” Audi 
aces now include women, who it was 
once thought weren't 
erotica; Pickett believes one reason for 
this change is that the new genre of hard- 
core cinema shows women having fun. 
“The old-time stag movie exploited wom- 
en,” he says. “We show them saying yes 
and saying no, in active and passive roles, 
and enjoying themselves—coming 10 
climax. 

Jim Mitchell also sees a broader b: 
of box-office appeal for his films. "Hard- 
core sex has been around for a couple 
of years, and the public can sec that 
people don’t grow warts or get raped 


w 


interested in vi 


on the streets as a result of watching it 
Now we don’t get just middle-aged men 
coming to our theater [the O'Farvell]. 
We have the place filled with couples. 
Last week we grossed a record $12,000- 
pretty good for а 2W0seat theater. 
Mitchell's theory of public support seems 
to be borne out by the facts; when San 
Francisco's Board of Permit Appeals at- 
tempted to deny the O'Farrell a theater 
permit, attorney Michael Kennedy pre- 
sented petitions bearing 389 signatures 
from neighbors of the movichouse, stating 
that the establishment posed no threat to 
the morality of the district. 

The moviemakers and exhibitors may 
feel their audiences have shed the d 
oldman image, but their stars retain 
that mental stereotype. Jacquelyn Glenn 
visualizes her bunch of 
potential sex deviates who are afraid to 
go out on the streets, so they hide in 
theaters.” Helen Lang recoils: “They're 
terrible, gross men jacking off in the 
theater. The management should rent 
overcoats at the door.” Even the usually 
philosophical Miss Rexroth hoots, “I'd 
crack up if 1 thought about the audience 
—guys sitting with newspapers on their 
laps for 15 minutes. But I suppose the 
films do help some people—a kind of 
happiness comes across.” Crenda's d 
nosis is that her dle-class 
married businessmen who are jealous of 
the youth scene.” 


audience as “ 


fans are 


Perhaps one reason the performers 
1 the exhibitors differ so widely on 
this subject is that, almost without ex 
ception, the stars never go to see their 
own pictures. “It's emasculating, in 
funny way, to have to pay five dollars to 
sec people have sex,” says young director 
an Burner. Miss Price agrees: “If I 
had five dollars, I'd spend it on a good 
movie.” Still another participant ex- 
pressed surprise: "Who would want to 
pay to watch me ball? "That's like paying 
to get into а good restaurant to watch 
somebody else eat a hearty meal. 
It’s anybody's guess whether the porno 
wave has really crested and a return to 
pu is waiting in the wings, as 
some observers of the San Francisco 
scene fear—and others cheer. De Renzy 
thinks there will be a decline in clinically 
explicit films in which the camera hovers 


four inches away from plunging organs 
and pulsating orifices. “My own objective 


always was to make а horny movie,” he 
says. "But who gets turned оп by flood- 
lights on somebody's asshole?" He is con- 
vinced that sex will continue to be big 
box office—but for Hollywood, not for 
the porn trade. "Big film companies may 
advertise a production as а murder m 
tery, but a lot of the zin 

provided by more sex," he predicts. 
will be as tasteful as the public requi 
to be—no more, no les." Which, of 
course, is the way it's always been. 
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beginning of their extermination pro- 
gram, they found that it cost a lot to kill 
people. They tried firing squads and 
carbolicacid injections in the heart be- 
fore they discovered Zyklon B gas, the 
most economical genocidal agent to 
date. Ex-Nazis still find it hard to forget 
that cost-per-murder calculation. Last 
year, Franz Stangl, former commandant 
of the death camp at Treblinka, Poland, 
жаз Convicted by a West German court 
of multiple murder and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Stangl had been dis- 
covered working in a Brazilian car- 
assembly plant by Simon Wiesenthal, head 
of the Jewish Documentation Center in 
Vienna, who has devoted his pestwar 
life to tracking down fascist war crimi- 
nals. Stangl's son-in-law, a former Gestapo 
official, had told Wiesenthal that he could 
supply information as to Stangl’s where- 
abouts—for a suitable сс. How much, 
asked Wiesenthal, did he want? The 
nswer was $7000, one cent for each of 
the 700,000 victims of Treblink: 

You know how they're always saying, 
“Your life isn't worth a plugged nickel,” 
to people in TV Westems? Well, you've 
got то spend an awful lot to make 
somebody's life worth that liule— 
around $5000, at today's prices, to get 
someone iced in the classic gangland man 
ner. During a fouryear gang war in 
Boston that ended in 1968, $250,000 was 
spent to Kill 50 or so mobsters. The 
reason this kind of death is so costly, 
in wholesale quantities, is that 


r American economy h 
the middleman, 
word of the murder busine “Let the 
middleman do the eliminating.” You 
hire somebody who hires somebody who 
hires somebody, so that the third some- 
body doesrt know who you are. An 
Aplus job, with two or three middle- 
men running interference and 2 couple 
of boys flown in from Chicago to take 
care of business and dispose of the body 
so that it’s never found, will run you as 
much as 510,000. But that just pays for 
the death itself. If you want to really 
make an impression on the victim before 
he dies, like having him ice-picked into 
cternity or having him almost strangled 
to death with piano wire a few times be- 
fore going bye-bye, it will set you back 
other couple of Gs. (Depending on 
your accounting procedures, that $2000 
could show up in your costotlife col- 
umn.) If these prices seem a bit, er, stiff, 
a New York junkie will be happy to do 
the job for $500. At that price, however, 
the corpus delicti is F. О. B. wherever it 
falls. Smack freaks are too strung out to 
cope with the logistics of getting your 
, driving it to the 
wrecker, having it compressed into a solid 


s become to 
the watch- 


мо а c 
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In a somewhat different class, there's 
Joseph Baron Barboza, a hired killer who 
tured state's evidence in Boston a few 
years ago. The murder for which Barboza 
was tried (he has at least 13 to his credit 
and was recently accused of yet another 
in California) paid him $7500. out of 
which he had to pay five hit men. Not 
long ago, there was supposed to be a 
$250,000 price tag on Barboza. Is that 
а cost of life or a cost of death? 

The cost of death at the Rolling 
Stones free concert at Altamont was 
somewhat cheaper. The Hell's Angels 
were hired to "guard the stage" for $500 
worth of beer. One of the Angels is said 
to have killed Meredith Hunter. I sup- 
pose the cost of that death depends on 
how much of the beer the Angel drank. 

Life-insurance companies are probably 
more conscious of the cost of life and 
death than anyone сїзє. American fami- 
lies carry an average of $20,900 worth of 
life But that doesn't mean 


insurance. 


the cost of death to the life-insurance 
company is $20,900. 


yscven percent 
of life-insurance benefits paid to 
the living—I mean the living living, the 
insured party, not his beneficiaries. We 
shouldn't be surprised to learn this. 
When you buy fire insurance, you get 
the money if you have a fire. When you 
buy automobile collision insurance, you 


get the money if you have a collision. So 
if you buy life insurance, 


you get the 
money if you live, right? Strictly speaking, 
if you have to die to collect, it should be 
called death insurance. This guy rings 
your doorbell, “Hello, sir, I'm from the 
Improvident Death Insurance Company 
and I'd appreciate just a few moments of 
your time .. . sir? Sir?” 

Death benefits set a value on death 
that's hard to top. The widow of a 32- 
year-old Oklahoma rancher named с. 
Mullendore HI, who was murdered in 
September 1970, may receive $18,750,000 
from policies bought through a consor- 
tium of insurers. Tax-free, gang. But the 
world record may yet be set by a 60-year- 
old executive who bought a policy from 
John Hancock that'll pay $20,000,000. 
When it’s paid off, itll be the highest 
cost of death ever paid. The premium is 
$1,285,000 a year, so if this executive has 
the bad fortune to live past his 75th 
year, it'll be so expensive he'll wish 
he hadn't, 

Which costs more—life or death? Oc- 
casionally, the costs of life and death are 
the same, In New York City, for exam- 
ple, a birth certificate costs the same as a 
death certificate: $2.50. More often than 
not, though, life costs more than death. 
It doesn't cost much to slit your wrists 
or stick your head in the oven, but New 
York City’s Suicide Prevention League's 
telephone counseling service has to budg- 
et $75 to save the life of each caller. 


Murder is a little trickier to figure out 
than suicide. The Manson trial cost 
the taxpayers of Los Angeles County 
$935,000. Did that add $133,571.43 to the 
cost of the death of each of the seven 
victims? Or $233,750 to the cost of the 
life of cach of the four defendants? 
Speaking of the life of cach of the four 
defendants, it's hard to believe that the 
ratio between the cost of life and the 
cost of death doesn’t enter into the fact 
that California still has capital punish- 
ment. As a practical matter, a life se 
tence usually runs about ten years. The 
California Adult Authority estimates a 
cost of $4000 to keep an inmate in a 
California prison for a ycar; at that rate, 
the cos of life is $40,000, plus who 
knows how much inflation. The gas 
chamber, including $50 for the chaplain, 
runs only $600 per sniff. 

The question of the relative costs of 
life and death has been taken up many 
times in court—in negligence cases, in 
which the defendant is being asked to 
pay damages to the survivors of someone 
who was killed or for the sv al of 
someone who was injured. The highest 
judgment ever exacted for a death 1 
found was awarded by a Chicago jury in 
1965 to the kin of John Р, Hollerich, a 
road builder and realestate developer 
who cared $100,000 а year: $1,225,000 
for dying in a plane crash. The highest 
amount ever awarded to a living acci- 
dent victim was 53.650.000. every penny 
of a claim made by Keith Bush, a totally 
incapacitated 30-year-old former diesel 
mechanic from Nevada whose skull had 
been caved in when a bolt sheared and 
1950 pounds of machinery fell on him. 
A Reno jury last December awarded him 
53,000.000—half of this is to cover the 
cost of his care for the 40 ycars more he 
is expected to live—plus $500,000 to his 
wife and $150,000 to his three children. 
Perhaps the living get higher judgments 
than the dead because their claims are 
tried before a jury of their peers. 

So far, 18 people have been frozen to 
—390 degrees Fahrenheit, pending medi- 
cal resurrection. If you'd like to be cryo- 
genically cooled, itll run you $8500 
in “bottling costs” (stiffsx—and, boy, are 
they ever—are stored in what amount 
to eight-foot Thermos bottles), plus 
about $700 a year for replenishing the 
liquid-nitrogen coolant, maintenance and 
“postsuspension counseling on future 
developments" ‘The maintenance costs 
are paid by the interest from a trust fund 
you can set up in your will; something 
like $14,000 in principal will do nicely. 
Curtis Henderson of the Cryonics Society 
of New York explains that the $14,000 
isn't really out of. pocket, since if you're 
revived, you get the money back. 

Now that we're freezing  dinically 
dead but cellularly alive people in the 
hope that someday medical science will 
figure out how to revive them, we can 
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compare the costs of live funerals and 
dead funerals—the good, old-fashioned 
kind in which they write you off just be- 
cause you don’t have any vital signs and 
you've cooled off to room temperature. 
Americans spend an average of $1091.02 
for each old-fashioned dead funeral, but 
this indudes a lot of cheap s. 
According to The Wall Street. Journal, 
the official American way of death costs 
a good $2200 to $2500 in Nashville, for 
instance. The high cost of dying has 
gotten some Nashville undertakers so 
concerned they've come up 
concept. They're building а 
mausoleum 20 stories high that will com- 
bine mortuary, funeral and entombment 
facilities under one roof. They're going 
to charge only $1100 or $1200 for each 
body, so instead of displaying it in an 
expensive casket, they're going to lay it 
out in “the first major change in 20th 
Century funeral equipment"—something 
called “bedlike repose,” which il 
able in “Contemporary, Early 
French Provincial and Mediterranean 
styles that will “individualize each funer- 
al, yet eliminate the status symbols and 
high cost usually associated with caskets.” 
Corpses will be wrapped in fiberglass be- 
fore they're sent upstairs. 

Death can be a lot cheaper if you're 
not into postmortal furniture styles. 
There are over 100 bw societies in 
the U.S. that enable members to get the 
best possible deal on funerals. Payment 
of a membership fee—$15, typically— 
entitles you to a “basic funeral.” In the 
San Francisco Bay Area, for example, 

cs include a simple casket, transporta- 
tion of the body to cemetery or crema- 
tory and the necessary legal papers, at a 
cost of from $100 to $185. Gratuity to 
clergyman is extra—figure $15 to $35. 
Burial costs start at $345. 

If you really t to avoid being 
burned, cremation is the way to go: You 
can be incinerated for between а 
5100. An urn could run another $50 to 
$500, but that’s easy to beat: Ger your- 
self strewn. Having your ashes scattered 
at sca costs between $25 and $60. 

The cost of death could become very 
plain to you if your ailing rich uncle, 
who had just laid $1,000,000 on you for 
being such a loving nephew, were to sud- 
denly kick off. All gifts over 53000 arc 
ble, so you'd gotten only 
7.50. But in order, I suppose, to 
encourage generosity, the IRS taxes gifts 
at a lower rate than bequests. The ex- 
ception is the "gift in contemplation of 
death"—a transfer made within three 
years of passing on, if the purpose is to 
avoid paying the higher rate. So if poor 
Uncle Lou were to expire within three 
years, poor you would be out another 
$82,257.50. 


have 


ave a way of for 
tives of the kidnaped to ponder the cost 


252 of life and the cost of death. When the 


nsom money is handed over, the rela- 
tives have no way of knowing whether 
they'll get their loved ones back alive or 
dead. The principle seems 10 be: The 
more you pay, the less you get. Frank 
Sinatra, Jr., abducted in 1963, was re- 
turned alive after 5240.000 was paid. 
Bobby Greenlease, six, was picked up at 
a Kansas City Catholic school in 1953 
by a woman daiming to be his aunt. His 
father, a Cadillac dealer, paid $600,000, 
the highest ransom ever paid in the 
U.S. Bobby Greenlease, his father soon 
learned, was shot to death as soon as the 
money was received. Most countries ap 
parently aren't as curious about the 
market value of children as we are: It 
was made illegal to pay ransom some time 
ago. Presumably, an exception could be 
made if the stakes were high enough. In 
1967, former Gongolese premier Moise 
Tshombe’s private plane was highjacked 
from Spain to Algiers, where he was 
imprisoned without any charges being 
collab- 
ropean economic intei 
s on the verge of being 
ransomed by an old friend for no less 
than $10,000,000—borrowed in the U.S. 
and England, presumably from some of 
those economic interests—when he sud- 
denly died of a "heart attack." So the 
highest individual cost of human life 
ever calculated never got paid 

In Jan 1969, then-Secretary of De- 
fense Clark Clifford told Congress, 
“Clearly, the overriding goal of our 
collective defense efforts in Asia must be 
to assist our allies in building a capabil- 
ity to defend themselves. Besides costing 
substantially less (an Asian soldier costs 


about one fifteenth as much as his 
American counterpam). . . ." ‘Though 
the good Secretary was uncommunica- 


tive as to the price tag on Asian life, 
Americans have been trading off dollars 
for human lives and deaths in Asia long 
enough for us to get a general idea of 
how much theyre worth and to under- 
stand why the military thinks Asian sol- 
diers "cost" less than. American ones do. 
Consider how much it costs when a 
{1-transport pilot gets shot down and 
killed—$128,150 worth of training shot 
ve a hard time finding 
an А s worth as much as an. 
F4-fphter pilot, whose training alone 
costs $203,160. This doesn't even count 
the $215 the military spends to pre- 
pare his body for shipment back to the 
States, let alone the flag for his casket 
(56.52), uansporation for his remains 
and escort officer ($169) and interment 
($539). We Americans don't die cheap. 
If you don't believe that Americans 
place a higher value on life—their own, 
at any ratc—take a look at how much 
the South Vietnamese government pays 
the sui 
action: $170, more or less, depending on 
how many kids he had. For every Amer 
can soldier who dies, the survivors receive 


a “death gratuity” of from $800 to $3000, 
according to the dead soldier's rank, plus 
the proceeds of a $15,000 life-insurance 
policy. 

‘The amounts we pay to the familics of 
South Vietnamese whom we happen to 
kill accidentally prove that we are sensi- 
tive to the low valuation Asians place on 
life. The sums are carefully chosen not 
to be so high as to be insulting. Take 
the case of Nguyen Van Minh, 12, who 
was shot and killed a year ago as he was 
siting on a high school fence waiting 
for dass, supposedly after soldiers fired 
warning shots to keep other boys from 
stealing from an Army truck. We paid 
$170 for his funeral and S840 in com- 
pensation to his relatives. Or the $400 we 
paid the families of each of 11 people re- 
cently killed by mistake in Cambodia. The 
South Koreans fighting in Vietnam are 
even more anxious not to offend by of 
ig too mudh for South Vietnamese live: 
When ROK troops mistook a 13-year-old 
girl for a Viet Cong ni An Nhon last 
December and killed her, they paid a dis- 
creet $130 to the little girl's parents. 

But though life is cheap there, death 
seems to bea little on the expensive side 
—inflicting it, that is. The average B-52 
strike in South nam costs some 
$40,000,000, according to Francis Morse, 
associate professor of aerospace engi- 
neering at Boston University. and re- 
sults in few hundred" casualties at 
the most. If we take that to mean 300, 
all killed, to be on the generous side, 
we're spending approximately $133,333 
for each Cong we kill, or enough to set 
cach one up with a regional franchise for 
ald’s over here, Morse compares 
h the heaviest raids of World 
War Two, which cost $20,000,000 cach 
and inflicted about 30,000 casualties. 
Even if only every tenth casualty were a 
death, the Allies were spending a mere 
$6667 per death. That's inflation for 
you. 

Yet the true cost of killing the enemy 
in Vietnam is even higher. In the seven 
years through fiscal 1971, we spent 119.8 
billion dollars on the war. As James 
Clayton, associate professor of history at 
the University of Utah, pointed out in a 
PLAYBOY article, Our Mortgaged Future, 
in April 1970, the long-term cost of 
veterans’ benefits (as late as 1967, there 
dependents of Civil War veter- 
ans getting more than $1,000,000 a year!), 
national-debt servicing and inflation will 
more than double the cost of the war. 
Almost 700,000 enemy are supposed to 
have been killed in Indochina. Divide 
that into, say, 240 billion dol 
you get about $343,000 spent to 
hostile Vietnamese. When you con 
that our body count is exaggerated (as 
Colonel Lucian К. Truscow HI, U.S. 
Army [Ret.], son of the World War Two 
general, has admitted) and that the 240 
illion dollars is probably a low figure, 


were 1 


“Signore, Grande Albergo Veneziano—water beds in every room.” 
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you can see that it would have been less 
expensive to buy each pro-Communist 
soldier killed a 640-асте horse farm in 
the Middleburg, Virginia, hunt country 
nd a lifetime annuity than to kill him. 

The Manh: n Project, out of which 
me the atom bombs that devastated 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, killing an esti- 
mated 105.000 people, cost over two bil- 
lion dollars—precisely $19,048 per dead 
panese. Now we can understand why 
the ultrahawks have always been in favor 
of using nudear weapons to knock off the 
North Vietnamese: It’s the only way to 
make death the rice paddies of South- 
ast Asia nearly as cheap as life is. 

As closely as I can tell, the cost of life 
is a little more than the cost of death 
more of the time, and the cost of death 
is a lot more th the cost of life less of 
the time. But the highest amount quoted 
for death—$20,000,000 10 that 
sured executive—is just double the high- 
est for the $10,000,000 that the friend 
was going to pay to bail out Tshombe, 
Somewhere between the penny that the 
ex-Gestapo informer set as the value of a 
Jewish death and that $20,000,000, we 


оче 


can peg the tue cost. Personally, T 
wouldn't take either sum—nor pay it: 
Fm saving my money. For onc thing, 
life and death aren't getting any cheap- 
єт. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, obstetrical fees were up 5.4 
percent last year, funerals 3.6 percent. 
With the cost of life and the cost of death 
heing inflated along with the rest of the 
economy, I'm looking into the altern 
ive: the cox of immortality. A while 
ago, a classified ad appeared їп The 
Wall Street Journal: “Immortality — price 
D00.” Since this is so much less than, 
say, the cost of being frozen 
sounded so much more comfortable— 
I answered It had been placed 
by a financially troubled school for 
brain-injured children that offered to 
name itself after a generous benefactor. 
And yes, Mr. Taxpayer,” I was told, 
immortality, in this case, is fully deduct- 
ible.” 

1 wrote to ask whether I could 
e the deduction all in one year or 
whether I had to spread it out over eter- 
nity. No answer—yet. 
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"I'm sorry, but all my see-through blouses 
are at the cleaners!” 


(continued from page 158) 
has been pushed back even further since 
Boas’ time—by Louis S. B. Leakey and 
others to perhaps millions of years ago— 
p between civilized man and 
c man now seems even les 

> cover, аз Boas also re 
(and as Arnold Toynbee h 
since made common knowledge), peoples 
of a given culture, color or physique 
have shown particular capacities for 
growth during certain periods but not 
during others. The Arabs, for example, 
excelled in medicine, science and mathe- 
matics during the early Middle Ages and 
were in many ways more advanced than 
the northern Europeans, who were not 
to reach their peak until hundreds of 
years later. 

When Columbus arrived in this hemi- 
sphere, the Indians living in southern 
Mexico and Peru were the most cultur- 
ally advanced. The Aztecs, Mayans and 
Incas had not only developed well be- 
yond other Indian peoples but in many 
ways their wealth, artistic achiev 
communication systems, agriculture, city 
planning, mathematics, science and po- 
litical systems were the equal of- 
better than—the accomplishm 
their contemporaries elsewhere in the 
world. What levels of civilization might 
have been attained if the Spanish con- 
quistadors had not plundered the cul- 
tures of the Andes and Central America 
intriguing question. lt is quite 
likely that the influence of these high 
cultures would have be municated 
to other parts of the Americas. In other 
words, a few hundred years more might 
have changed the story of Europ 
Indian contact considerably. As it hap- 
pened, the Inca Empire was destroyed in 
1532 by a small army under Francisco 
Pizarro, who kidnaped the emperor, Ata- 
and when a huge r 
had been paid, 
ardered 1 


ment, 


is an 


п con 


gold 
treacherously n 

Other peoples of uh 
able to hold out against the incursions 
of Europeans, to delay for perhaps a 


Ameri 


аз were 


few centuries their eventual destructio: 


Ironically, the conditions that 


aved them 


from subjugation also inhibited their 
cultural advancement: their isolation 
deep w ngles or beyond i 


cessible mountain ranges, their w 
proclivities, their xenophobia or their 
bility to extract valuable resources. 
The Jivaros, secluded on the Ecuadorian: 
Peruvian border, had their first and, 
until recent decades, Шей last confion- 
tation with gold-hungry white men late 
in the 16th Century, when a handful of 
conquistadors, led by Juan de аз, 
penetrated Jivaro country, set up tow 
and established themselves briefly 
solute rulers 


ab- 


Salinas died in 1599, and the new 
governor was not only cruel and greedy 
for gold but also made the fatal mistake 
of not correctly assessing the Jivaro 
temperament, These ever-feuding head- 
hunters made peace among themselves 
—"buried the lance"—and burned the 
Spanish towns in a ncarly complete mas- 
sacre of between 20,000 and 30,000 in- 
habitants. When the Jivaros took the 
governor prisoner, they assured him that 
he would be well supplied with the gold 
that he was seeking. After stripping and 
binding him, his captors forced his 
mouth open with a bone and poured 
molten gold down his throat. The Span- 
ish made no attempt to settle among the 
Jivaros again, leaving the head-hunters 
undisturbed and free to war upon one 
another in their waditional way. 

The Camayuras are another primitive 
people who were able to escape, until 
recently, the incursions of white 
They live deep in the Mato Grosso of 
Brazil, in what is still one of the least 
penetrated areas of the world. Here the 
South American Indian, with the help 
of sympathetic and knowledgeable Bra- 
zilians, is making a last stand before the 
inevitable meeting with civilization. The 
Camayuras were protected by 500 miles 
of jungle to the north and by the once- 
warlike Chavantes to the south. These 


men, 


are the same Chavantes who, only 25 
years ago, were photographed from the air 
aiming bows and arrows at low-flying air- 
planes. There is now an airstrip in the 
midst of Chavante territory, and the 
Camayuras, when I visited them re 
cently, numbered ошу 110. Since my 
earlier visit in 1949, the w man’s ill- 
nesses—pneumonia, smallpox, influenza 
and tuberculosis—had taken а terrible 
toll. The isolation that so long protected 
these and other primitive peoples of 
South. America has unhappily contributed. 
10 their susceptibility to civilization's dis- 
eases. So it is in Brazil, Ecuador and Peru 
that we find people in the twilight period 
of primitive life, people who have not 
quite lost their ancient cultural identi- 
ties but who will undoubtedly vanish 
within a [ew short years, to be found only 
in anthropological texts and museums. 
Let us examine briefly what has been 
happening to some of them lately. 

The modern conquisador—the civili- 
zado—is likely to be a hardheaded busi- 
nessman or government ollicial with a 
20th Century look but with methods 
and rationalizations for exterminating 
Indians that are not much more subtle 
than those of his 16th Century predeces- 
sors, His aim is “economic development,” 
but it often has litle to do with the 


economic health or the physical well- 
being of the Indian, The civilizado wants 
the rich Iands that happen to lie within 
his national boundaries for the rich re 
sources they contain, for cattle to graze 
upon, for settlement by agricultural 
pioneers, He is, above all, many dif- 
ferent people, and this made it 
nearly impossible for the Indian to un- 
derstand him. 

It has been that there is no 
inherent evil in moving the frontiers of 
civilization into the huge Amazon basin 
At any rate, it seems to be almost in- 
cvitable. This immense area, stretching 
from the Atlantic coast to the Peruvian 
Andes, has the land and resources to 
feed the men and fuel the machinery 
of the world, It has been estimated 
that Brazil could accommodate some 
900,000,000 people. And what govern- 
ment would, for the benefit of a declin- 
don 


has 


said 


ing popula 
such richly endowed lands when the eco- 
nomic watchword seems to be expand 
or perish? The United States has not 
been the only nation to cast covetous 
looks at South American iron, copper, 
manganese, petroleum, rubber, indus- 
trial diamonds, tungsten, zinc, emeralds, 
hardwoods, vegetable oils—to name but 
а [ew of the resources there, Nor is it a 
question of ideology; no nation, whether 
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capitalist ог socialist, has ever allowed 
primitive peoples to retain their ow 
lands simply because of a moral daim 
to them. 

So those surviving bands who held out 
the Jongest must now prepare to meet 
the thrust of the civilizado. The Indian 
has a kind of Hobson's choice. If he is 
in the path of the resource e: 
can expect to deal with a man of check- 
cred origins, who arrives without family 
or a sense of law. Not all the Indians of 
South America are as fortunate as the 
Aucas. In 1968, when I visited the Маро 
River area in Ecuador, the Texaco ex- 
ploration parties had come to ап im- 
passe, The oilmen had been warned by 
a missionary that any intrusion into 
Auca territory was certain to be met by 
ficrce resistance, so they were willing to 
wait until the Aucas could 
out before proceeding with their geolog- 
ical survey. Usually the extractors at- 
tempt to “hire” the Indians (whether they 
want to be employed or mot) and dc- 
stroy community life in the process. The 
Indians are required either to help lo- 
cate forest products or to serve as rowers 
or bearers, while the women do the 
cooking or are made concubines. 


tractor, he 


The Indian may encounter another 
group—the herders who will dear him 
off the land to make room for cattle. If 
the Indian happens to be a member of 
a hunting community, he must abandon 
his traditions (and Jearn that the white 
man's caule are not to be hunted). Or 
the Indian's lands might be appropri- 
ated by agricultural pioneers, in which 
case he is quickly made to unders 
that he is am obstacle to progress His 
best course is to move his village before 
the farmers arrive in great numbers with. 
heavy mechanical equipment. The In- 
dian who chooses to remain soon must 
cope with a changed environment and 
he discovers, perhaps for the first time 
in his people's history, what it is like to 
be a member of an unwanted minority. 

In the face of such wrenching con- 
1 


па 


Пошаціоп, it 
not have his spirit broken. Ik does пог 
seem to matter whether die intentions 
of the civilizado are benign or mali 


nant In the case of primitive cultural 
life, the result is usually a lingering 
death. Those who are concerned with 
the problems of primitive peoples cm- 
not agree whether it is better to prepare 
the primitive at once for his inevitable 


“I feel it’s only fair to warn you that I 
usually make out like crazy.” 


encounter with economic change or tc 
fence him off in splendid isolation. 

There are some, notably missionaric: 
who feel that the Indian’s best interest 
are served by his 
tional way of dress—or lack of it. I have 
returned to some villages after an ab- 
sence of 10 or 15 years to find once- 
proud bodies looking more like slum 
products draped with sorry-looking 
hand-medowns. The most brutal con- 
tacts, however, occur between the Indian 
and those who intend to enslave or 
exterminate him, This is still common 
in areas where the intruder is his own 
policeman and makes his own lay 

In fact, the Jomal do Brasils dis- 
quieting report that the Indian Protec- 
tive Service was no longer shielding the 
Indian but was assisting his enemies took 
me back to South America in 1968 and 
indirectly inspired the book of which 
this artide will he a part. That respect- 
ed newspaper fearlessly charged that re- 
«ent administrations of the I P.S. had 
ded the systematic genocide of prim- 
itive peoples in order that their lands, 
guaranteed to them under the Brazilian 
constitution, might be taken over by 
private interests. 

Indians, according to the Jornal do 
Brasil, had been clubbed to death, inoc- 
ulated with smallpox, shot down and 
tven massacred by explosives dropped 


ns 
been systematically robbed of for 
e rich in pine wees. There is not 
enough timber there now to build a 
ingle house for an Indian anil 
Instances were common of the en: 
ment of Indians—600 Ticunas, for Cx- 
ample—by farmers who proceeded to 
whip or starve them if they did nor 
work. The rationalization in such са 
was always the same: The Ind 
lazy and had to be treated harshly. Et 
did not matter that they had been given 
neither tools nor the skills to use them. 
Even when the Indians evidenced a will- 
gnes to work hard, the farmers still 


s 


maintained that a good beating had a 
salutary effect. 
Foreign land speculators, aided by 


bribed officials, were able to clear P 
tacho Indians off lands on the coast of 
Brazil. When members of one village 
objected to being dispossessed, they were 
inoculated with smallpox, for they had 
ned to trust the men who came with 


their infected clothing 
ributed to a neighboring village 
n the Patachos complained 10 the 

their complaints were ig 
Angered, they retaliated with blowguns, 
lows and Their persecutors 
quickly had what seemed to be a ch 
of heart; the following day civil 
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appeared with sacks of sugar, which 
were happily received. Within 48 hours 
more than 50 additional Patachos were 
dead; the sugar had been laced with 
arsenic. 

One reporter learned of Indians in a 
farming community who had been en- 
slaved and raped. Near one farm a 
group of terrified children were herded 
to the bank of a river and forced to take 
part in an orgy. When one child es- 
caped, according to some sources, she 
was quickly captured and killed; her dis 
membered body was thrown piecemeal 
to the piranhas. One rubber-plantation 
owner was accused of kidnaping girls 
from the Ticuna tribe and exporting 
them as prostitutes. 

A group of Cintas-Largas Indians who 
had been enlisted as slave laborers in a 
mining camp were on the brink of re- 
belling after having been fired upon for 
disobedience. They made the mistake of 
holding a meeting on a jungle plateau. 
The miners learned of the meeting and 
sent up an airplane loaded with dyna- 
mite. Before the Indians could escape, 
they were blasted to bits from the air. 

Luis Neves, former head of the 1. P. S., 
had been charged with 42 counts of 
corruption, among them the taking of 
$300,000 in bribes. Yet some of the most 
dedicated men I had ever known, men 
like the Villas Boas brothers, who would 
give their lives to help the Indians, were 
themselves connected with the L P.S. 
Still, a picture of sorts was emerging; ap- 
parently the civilizado was coming in for 
the kill—too impatient to wait for In 
dian life to come to an end through 
disease, loss of will or social disorgani- 
zation, The stakes were high, indeed, so 
why wait for someone else to grab the 
Indian's lands? 

More recently, the Brazilian govern- 
ment has emphatically denied any com- 
plicity in the mass slaughter of Indians. 
Certain I. P. 8. men, the government con- 
ceded, may have been bribed by unscru- 
pulous commercial interests to look the 
other way while the Indians were dis- 
posed of, but it insisted that the govern 
ment itself bore none of the blame. 
Officials pointed out that Indian ter 
tory is too big, hence too expensive, to 
police properly. Men in the upper eche 
lons of government did acknowledge a 
limited responsibility inasmuch as they 
did not know what was going on. Clear- 
ly, no one wants to accept much of the 
guilt, but there seems to be very little 
ground for anyone to feel pious. 

What I found on my return to Peru, 
Ecuador and Brazil in 1968 convinced 
me more than the headlines that the 
Indian's days were numbered: the son 
of а fierce Jivaro chieftain who wanted 
to teach school, а now-mend 
chief who had lost his former majestic 
air, the oncesecluded Yagua Ind 
a tourist itinerary, Chavantes working 
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under the stern gaze of men who they 
had once sworn would never set foot on 
their territory. And behind all the 
changes lay the grim message of statis- 
tics. A numbers game, perhaps, since the 
data on primitive depopulation are so 
often disputed; yet the discrepancies are 
never as significant as the compelling 
act that the graphs all point the same 
way: down, and out. 

There were perhaps 10,000,000 Indi- 
ans living in the Amazon basin five 
centuries ago. Today there are scarcely 
200,000. (During this same period, the 
world's total population has climbed 
from fewer than 500,000,000 to more 
than three billion.) In Brazil, the Ini 
ans numbered 3,000,000 in 1500: less 
than a tenth of that number were living. 
there at the beginning of this century. 
There are about 78,000 living in Brazil 
today. The Bororos were still a people 
5000 strong in 1900; victims of conta- 
gious discascs, they arc now down to 
fewer than 150. The Nhambiquara tribe 
once numbered 10,000; only 1000 remain, 
tragic victims of genocide. In two centu- 
s, the Carajas of Brazil have declined 
from 500,000 to 1200 for the same rea- 
son. The Guarani of Paraná were re 
duced by slavery and torture. In ten years 
they have declined from 5000 to about 
300 (and by the time you read this that 
figure is likely to have dropped even 
more). 

In Belém Т spoke to the Brazilian 
anthropologist Edward Galvão, who told 
me that, since 1960, big business org: 
zations, having accumulated new for- 
tunes in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
have begun to penetrate the terra incog- 
nita of the Mato Grosso. In this once- 
accessible sanctuary of the Indian, these 
companies are purchasing huge tracts of 
land for speculation. mining and саше 
ng. Unlike the old-style pioneer who 
needed che: bor to help locate and 
act erals, semiprecious 
nd forest products, these huge opera- 
s have litle need for the services of 
the Indian, since modern equipment. is 
now available. Such companies have 
both the motivation and the money to 
corrupt 1. P.S. officials to secure the re- 
moval of the Indians from vast stretclies 
The I. P. S, unlike 
led to survey 
and record title to the lands of various 
groups. Knowing this, big compa- 
paid the legal registration fee and 
imed these huge tracts of land. Thus 
they drove out both th ns and the 
casual white settlers. 

Since the Indian is patently u 
catch up with the rapidly paced mecha- 
nization taking place in Brazil, he finds 
himself on a treadmill to oblivion. He 
cannot assimilate, because he is too un- 
skilled for a genuinely productive role 
in an indus 


stones 


of the Amazon basi 


world view accord with a routinized, 
machine-tending life, and he is discour- 
aged from undertaking farming, which 
rever he is or wher- 
he has moved turns out to be 
1 the path of progress, And his 
n the ways of civilization is 
ally just enough to disrupt his tradi- 
tional life, but nor enough to prepare 
him for its dizzying pace. Almost every 
contact with the outside world endan- 
gers his health, diminishes his pride and 
disorganizes his community. He finds 
himself а misfit. 

I came along at a time when it was 
still possible to sce people living ав they 
had for 10, 90, perhaps 100 centuries. I 
cannot say often enough how lucky I 
regard myself t0 have worked in a period 
when modern technology made possi- 
ble for me trips that would once have 
taken years of preparation and sapped 
the energies of much stronger men. 
Paradoxically, this same technology has 
contributed to the demise of the cul- 
tures I have described. 


might suit him, Wh 
ever 


‘The sad truth is that we are witness- 
ing the end of primitive man, man as he 
has 


ived for much of his time on earth 
least since he first learned to use 
tools and to communicate his ideas from 
one generation to another. While indi- 
vidual primitive men may die off du 


the next few years їп bitterne 
confusion, it is not for thei 

need compassion. In my view, it is al 
ready much too late to do anything but 


help new generations find their own way 
in a rather maddening world: we may 
already have helped the older genera- 
tion too much 

The principles of living that we 
define as civilization may call not for a 
hymn of triumph but for a dirge. Man 
as a primitive has done quite well if we 
use time as а yardstick: The cultures I 
have studied for a far 
longer time than has Wester 
Чоп. And civilization, after all, may yet 
have to be tested. 

To take this thought a step further, 
the very civilization most responsible for 
the end of primitive life is now itself 
facing disaster. Stanford. University biol- 
ogist Paul Ehrlich puts it 
"There is mo, I repeat, no conceivable 
technological solution to the problems 
we face.” Other civilizations have risen, 
had their day and left the stage. But 
t other civilization in history has 
n "advanced" enough to drag down 
with it the primitive sources that could 
one day, perhaps, replenish its sapped 


have endured 


this м 


We have absorbed. primitive man into 
a system of life that is considerably more 
ile than his own tradition-oriented 
cultures, Hence, it is not wholly clear 
to me why we should congratulate those 
peoples who have succeeded in making 


an adjustment to modern life, who have 
given up the ways of their ancestor 
joined us in our precarious dependence 
оп the complex instrumentalities that 
now rule our lives. We can congratulate 
them for having withstood our superior 
weapons, our whips and diseases; we can 
nd intelligence 
learning to play our games. Are we so 
sure, however, that we want them to 
follow our lead? 

Not only have we been engaged in 
destroying indigenous cultures the world 
over. we have done it while saying that 
if these children of nature had any sense 
they would follow our example. And 
this may turn out to be, at the very 
least, one of the boldest pieces of ig- 
norance—or simple falschood—in man's 
history. It has become appallingly clear 
that in order to sust our idealized 
“standard of living,” we must draw from 
the carth's total resources at a rate thi 
is 50, perhaps 100 times greater 
the p e's modes demands on his 
environment. Moreover, it is 
ingly the primitive man's environmen 
that we have been tapping. And if a 
high standard of ing means almost 
limitless consumption, then those who 
can afford it will become fewer and 
fewer. It is probably too late, but would 
not be better to begi 
primitive men can teach us? 

Western. ions have long deluded 
themselves with the prideful and foolish 
notion that they were best suited to 
regulate the lives of primitive peoples. 
But since the frightful world wars that 
culminated in the holocaust of Hirosh 
ma, Western man has begun to quest 
earnest his own moral superiority 
well as his faith in the benevolent quali- 
tics of his machines, his cities, his insti 
tutions and even his philosophies, And 
it has become terrifyingly clear that we 
stand in of using up our air, 
fresh y space. The inevi- 
tal does not seem to be 


han 


mii 


increas- 


This is the final 
faith now in the very values we li ota 
tempting to impose upon primitive m: 
Our governmental, religious and edu 
tional values have been questioned. on 
side, Our youth are r 
ized and 
ions but against the m 
that creates them and makes them песе 
ry. Perhaps the bitterest irony of all 
that the very machines with which we 
1 wed primitive man have now һе 
gun to frighten us as though they were 
visitations from some alien world rather 
than the products of our own ingen 

So one must ask the inevi 
tion: Whose twilight is it? 


“Oh, drat! My glasses 


are fogging.” 
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Write to Playboy Reader Service for 
answers to your shopping questions. 
We will provide you with the name 
of a retail store in or near your city 
where you can buy any of the spe- 
EH items advertised or edito- 
rially featured in pLaysoy. For 
example, where-to-buy information is 
available for the merchandise of the 
advertisers in this issue listed below. 


Би 


Use these Jines for information about other 
Featured merchandise. 


We will be happy to answer any of 
your other questions on fashion, trav- 
el, food and drink, stereo, etc. If your 
question involves items you saw in 
PLAYBOY, please specify page num- 
ber and issue of the magazine as well 
as a brief description of the items 
when you write. 


PLAYBOY READER SERVICE 


Playboy Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


USE CONVENIENT SUBSCRIPTION 
FORMS, PAGES 49, 213 


07 3 yrs. for 324. (Save 515.00) 
7 1 у= for 310 (Save 53.00) 
C] Payment enclosed Гу bill later 
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Mail to PLAYBOY 


Playboy Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave, 
7082 


Chicago. Illinois 60611 
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CINEMA SEX DROWNED MAN 


SLEEPING BEAUTIES. FLDRENCE THANKSGIVING 


“SEX IN CINEMA—1371"—A REVEALING 14-PAGE PICTORIAL, 
WITH TEXT, ON THE MOST LIBERATED FILMS OF A NO-HOLDS- 
BARRED YEAR—BY ARTHUR KNIGHT AND HOLLIS ALPERT 


“THANKSGIVING IN FLORENCE"—AMID THE TRAFFIC, SOU- 
VENIR STATUES AND ARCHITECTURAL DECAY, AN AMERICAN 
CONNECTS WITH MICHELANGELO—BY JOHN CLELLON HOLMES 


“REPORT ON THE THREATENED CITY"'—IN THIS THRILLER, 
THE ALIENS, WARNING EARTHLINGS OF IMPENDING DISASTER, 
ARE BAFFLED BY THEIR REACTION—BY DORIS LESSING 


“PROSPECTS FOR ETERNAL YOUTH”—BY SLOWING DOWN 
THE AGING PROCESS AND INCREASING LONGEVITY, MAN MOVES 
A FEW STEPS CLOSER TO IMMORTALITY—BY ALEX COMFORT 


“RETIRING PERSONALITIES"—AN EYE-OPENING PICTORIAL 
THAT PROVIDES A KEY TO SLEEPING BEAUTIES' PSYCHES 


“A REVOLUTION IN THE CHURCH”—WHY OTHERWISE DOC- 
TRINAIRE AND TRADITIONALIST CATHOLICS ARE ENGAGING IN 
RADICAL REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITY—BY GARRY WILLS 


“EXECUTIVE-ABILITY QUIZ"—AN AUTHORITATIVE TEST TO 
FIND HOW YOU MEASURE UP FOR THE MANAGEMENT GAME 


“THE TOM McMILLEN AFFAIR"—HOW THE HIGH-PRESSURE 
TACTICS OF COLLEGE-BASKETBALL RECRUITING WERE WIELDED 
ONA 17-YEAR-OLD BLUE CHIPPER—BY LAWRENCE LINDERMAN 


“THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY MILLER"—AN EXCLUSIVE 
PHOTO-AND-TEXT ESSAY IN WHICH THE AUTHOR GIVES HIS VIEWS 
ON EVERYTHING FROM PORN TO PING-PONG 


“THE HANDSOMEST DROWNED MAN IN THE WORLD"— 
SWEPT IN BY THE TIDE, HE SEEMED GODLIKE TO THE VILLAGERS 
IN THIS FANTASY-FABLE—BY GABRIEL GARCIA MARQUEZ 


"LET THE GAMES BEGIN!"—COLD-WEATHER GARB FOR THE 
WINTER SFORTSMAN—BY ROBERT L. GREEN 


Scotch and the single girl. 


Decisions...decisions... 


[ve made my decision- 


a 


i 
3c солк 
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“Like most smokers, | couldnt decide 
between good, rich flavor and cigarettes with 
mild, smooth taste, Then I discovered Gold!” 


20 mg. “tar”, 14 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report NOV.70 


